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eloquent testimony to the motives thot cictutitctl 
nurangzeb. H similar attempt was made to coiiveri 
Shivaji's grandson, Saha in 1703 H. D. 

Not that nurangzeb was intent on converting 
the Hindus only ; he was keen on making India 
free from the 'Batil Madhhabdn' i. e. tiic Slh’as. 
It is told that Sayyid Qutub-u'd-Din, a Iccklcr of 
the Shi'ah Bohras was killed with 700 followers 
under his orders/ He wanted to convert the Stii'as 
to Sunnism and refused Shfas admittance into the 
court and stopped their chief festival the Nuwru/.. 
Even I^uhu'llah Khan, Ffurangzcb's I^uy-nuistcr 
General (1686-92), a son of Mumtaz's sister, coukl 
not openly declare himself in favour of sShl'isin 
and he had to make a secret testament to have 
his dead body buried according to Shr'ah rites.’ 
Hurangzeb's prejudices against the Shi'as creuteil 
a gulf between the Shi'ah and Sunni nobles of 
the court, resulting in a breach as wide us that 
between them in the Bahmani Kingdom in the 
15th century. Even foreigners like Manucci and 
Bernier did not “^ail to notice the antagonism of 
the Shi'ah and Sunni nobles which put the court 
machinery out of gear.' Shl'ah-Sunni marriages, 
which were so common in the earlier period, were 
looked upon with disfavour.^ 


1. Ma* Sthir-ul-UmarS, I. pt. 11. p. 241. 

2. Of Mumtaz’s children only Sultan Suj’ah was a Shi’ah. Burnicr 
Op. cit. p. 7. 

3. Mir‘3t-i-Aljmadi, Suppl. p. 110 . Storia do Mogor, II. pp. 50 . 53 . 
Bernier, pp. 146-53. 

4. Alikam-i-9amIdu’d-Dln, Sarkar, Mughal Administration Series 
II Ed. 1925 pp. 39-42. 
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FOREWORD 


During the lifetime of the Prophet the Muslims formed 
a small fraternity of the faithful. They knew no king, 
recognised no priestly order and as faith formed the only 
bond of union, racial origins or regional afEliations counted 
for little. Such administrative control or spiritual guidance 
as the community needed came from the Prophet himself, 
who derived his authority not from the people but from 
God. Among the believers there was perfect equality and 
at the congregational prayer, at any rate, the master and 
the servant, the free man and the slave, the rich and the 
poor stood side by side. To the Prophet they were all children 
of Adam. 

The democratic spirit endured, though not for long, 
after the Prophet had passed away. The first four Khalifahs 
were called to office by the concensus of Muslim opinion, 
they enjoyed no special privilege and drew no personal pay, 
and were primus et pares rather than the chief priest or 
the chief magistrate. The democratic theocracy, however, 
was converted into an autocratic monarchy ‘ when the 
Khalifah lost its elective character and became purely 
dynastic with the rise of the Umayyads to power but the 
political unity of the Muslim world apparently remained 
intact. With the advent of the Abbasids that apparent 
unity also vanished as two rival Khalifahs, one in the 
east and the other in the west, claimed Muslim 
allegiance. With the decline of the Abbasid power there 
was further fragmentation of the empire and new potentates 
representing local ambition set at naught the authority of 
the faithful though in theory his suzerainty was not always 
challenged. This revolution had many aspects, political, 
racial and theological. 

In theory Islam did not recognise any distinction of race or 
birth, and a slave or a bastard had as much right to lead the 
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prayer as the near relatives and kinsmen of the Prophet. 
The Khalifah however was not only an Arab but Quraish 
as well. The Khalifaht, therefore, reflected the Arab claim 
to dominate the Muslim world in matters religious and 
political. When the Arabs formed the bulk of the Muslim 
population this practice caused no heart burning, but when 
Islam spread from the Pacific to the Atlantic, racial aspiration 
could no longer be kept in the background particularly 
as the Arabs themselves were torn by tribal conflict, family 
feud and personal jealousy. When the Ottoman Turks 
acquired the Khalifaht by force of arms other Muslim rulers 
saw no reason why they should be declined that dignity. 

It was not from political defection alone that Muslim 
solidarity suffered. Theology also proved a weak link. It 
divided Muslims into two warring camps the Shia and the Sunni, 
and racial rivalries added bitterness to theological differences. 
Nor were the Sunnis united among themselves. Muslim law and 
theology were firmly based on the Quran but what was meant 
for a seventh century society of desert-dwellers did not always 
prove adequate for representatives of older civilsation. Nor 
did Arabia stand for ever where the Prophet left her. With 
the expansion of Islam the Arab social and political conception 
was necessarily coloured by fresh experience and new ideas. 
As the revealed laws could not be amended in the light of altered 
conditions they had to be interpreted anew and interpretations 
varied with the outlook of different schools of theologians. 
Some of them were extreme rationalists and were condemned 
heterodox but there were different degrees of orthodoxy and 
the new converts could not altogether divest themselves of their 
hereditary predelictions. As the state or its executive head 
was not competent to legislate the theologians gained in authority 
and influence and different sects gradually came into existence 
within the orthodox fold. Conseqently the unity of Islam 
became a thing of the past. It was no longer unseemly for one 
Muslim to fight another. It is against this background that 
we have to assess the religious policy of the Timurid rulers of 
India. 
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It is to be noted that Islam in India is not the same as Islam 
in the land of its birth. It has been radically influenced by the 
social and religious concepts of this country. Many Islamic 
sects are not governed by the Quranic law of inheritance and 
professional and racial castes are'recognised by Indian Muslims 
although such a distinction is abhorent to the fundamental 
principle of Islam. Firuz Shah Tughluq complained against the 
heretical practices prevailing among the co-religionists and 
Timur refused to recognise India as a Muslim country. He 
delighted to style his Indian expedition as a Jehad and Muslims 
of Indian were condemned as so many unbelievers. Aurangzeb’s 
grandson celebrated the Holi and many Muslim rulers conscious¬ 
ly adopted Indian customs. In their political alliances they 
were seldom influenced by religious considerations. Shahabud- 
din Muhammad of Ghor had no hesitation to join a Hindu 
prince against his Muslim neighbour and Hindus were recruited 
in Muslim armies aganist the early convention of Islam. A 
Hindu general, Tilak, ranked high in the service of Sultan 
Mahmud while Sahadev a Hindu officer fought shoulder to 
shoulder with his Muslim colleagues in the defence of Ekdala. 
Very few among the Sultans of Delhi cared to acknowledge the 
temporal or spiritual.authority of the Khalifah. Allauddin Khalii 
deliberately ignored the Quranic precepts in temporal affairs 
while his son boldly went a step forward and assumed the title 
of Khalifah. His example was willingly emulated by others. 

The brotherhood of Islam was recognised in theory alone, 
in practice a Person was a Person, a Turk was a Turk, an Afghan 
was an Afghan when their political interest was affected and 
racial instincts got the better of religious precepts. The Uzbek, 
the Mongol, the Tartar and the Tajik might subscribe to a 
common faith but were no longer prepared to abjure their 
parochial loyalties in favour of a spiritual fraternity. 

S. N. Sen 


Delhi University, 
5. 8, 51. 







THE 

STATE AND RELIGION 

IN 

MUGHAL INDIA 

(1526-1707 n. D.) 

INTRODUCTION 

Islam is “surrender" to JTllah. nilah is imper¬ 
sonal; necessarily "surrender" to nilah by a person 
involves a mental condition. In its inward conception 
"surrender" implies a resignation to the will of Qod 
as revealed in the Qur'an and in its outward expres¬ 
sion "surrender" implies a conformity to the code of 
conduct as may be found in the Shariat and Sunnah 
(the Divine Law and the practices of the Prophet 
Muhammad). By such surrender, a man becomes 
Muslim and he attains "peace." Islam, therefore, has 
two factors—one involving an attitude towards Qod 
and the other an attitude towards the affairs of the 
world. The attitude towards Qod supplies the back¬ 
ground of the religion and ethics of Islam, and that 
towards religion gives the background of the state 
and politics in Islam. The implications are so wide 
that gradually Islam has come to be interpreted as a 
faith, a religion, a community of the faithful, a code 
of conduct, a civilisation and a culture. 

Muhammad was certainly conversant with the 
existence of states, because there were states near 
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about Mabkah ; yet he did not directly advocate any 

state as such for the followers of his faith; had he done 

so, he would surely have given direct indications as 

he had done on many other affairs of the mundane 

existence. Instead, he conceived a Brotherhood of the 

Faithful, bound together by certain ties of faith and 

rituals. But after the battle of Badr, the conduct of ^ 

his life gave clear indications that the affairs of the 

community could no longer be decided and governed 

by the tribal customs of the Hrabs, and in discharge 

of his responsibilities to the growing members of the 

Brotherhood, he had to undertake functions akin to 

those which a modern state undertakes. Gradually 

those precedents became models of conduct for the 

successors of the Prophet. Thus, round the personality 

of the Prophet and his actions and conduct grew up 

social ethics and conduct for the members of the 

Islamic Brotherhood. 

With the disappearance of the Prophet, came the 
question of succession to his mission, and FSbu Bakr m 

n§-Siddiq, his father-in-law and disciple, succeeded 
and became his Khalifah (successor). For more or 
less 30 years the centre of the Brotherhood was 
Madinah, and it was the period for some of the most ! 

spectacular conquests. The system of administration 
was simple. T\ great innovation was that the Arabs 
became a standing militia and were paid by the state 
for protecting it, the provincials supplying the funds. 

And it was the work of 'Umar, the second successor 

to the Prophet and another father-in-law of his. But 

all those thirty years contain, as well, the germs of "" 

political discontent and tribal jealousy leading to the 
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murders of some of the Prophet's suceessors, 'Uthman 
and ‘ffli. 

Then followed the rule of a dynasty in Islam from 
662 to 750 n. D.—the rule of the ‘Umayyads who 
removed the eapital to Damascus. The role of 
carrying out the Prophet's mission now passed on to 
a dynasty. The transfer of the capital from Madinah 
to Damascus exposed the government to influences 
of Christian population and of the Qreco-Roman 
civilisation. The rule of Mu'awiyah was essentially an 
Hrab rule ; though the extension of the empire, or the 
propagation of the faith was in the name of Islam, 
yet the Hrab element preponderated in the 'Umayyad 
period. Throughout the rule of this dynasty the 
antithesis between an Arab and a non-firab continued. 
Except 'Umar II, who wanted to model his government 
on the ideals of his great namesake, hardly any 
member of the family tooh any deep interest in 
religion, and the Muslim Law began to develop away 
from the court and government 

The ‘Umayyad dynasty succumbed to internal 
troubles and to an attack from outside which 
promised to elevate the family of the Prophet to the 
Khilafat The 'flbbasids claimed a nearer descent 
to the family of Muhammad and was supported by 
the Persians who were devoted to the family tradition 
of the founder of the Brotherhood. Bt their new 
capital, Baghdad, and for some time at Samarra, the 
'Bbbasids reigned, though they did not always rule. 
They were Muslims first and monarchs next, ffs 
Muslims they were exact in the observances of their 
religious duties, and were often genuinely interested 
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in religion. Hs their supporters generally came from 
the Persians, and as the ‘Zlbbasids placed their confi¬ 
dence in the matter of state affairs in the hands of 
the Persians, naturally, the Hrabs lost their pride of 
place. The court was open to anyone who professed 
to be a Muslim. Thus the antithesis between an Hrab 
and a non-Hrab disappeared, and in its place the 
difference between a Muslim and a non-Muslim was 
widened. The contagion spread all over the Muslim 
world. 

nt the outset the 'Flbbasids claimed to rule over 
the entire Muslim world except Spain. In about 864 
n. D. Egypt became practically ‘ independent under 
nhmad ibn Tulun. In 946 H. D. the Vilamite 
family of Bu‘waith who were Shi'as, conquered 
Baghdad and hept the 'flbbasid Khalifas practically 
under their tutelage. In 969 n. D. the Eatimids, who 
too, were Shi'as (also called IsmaHlians by some), 
conquered Egypt and later Syria, retained their over¬ 
lordship for two and a half centuries. In 1055 Ff. D. 
the Seljuh Turks conquered Baghdad, and for a long 
time they monopolised all powers in the state, though 
the ‘ffbbasids were allowed to retain all the para¬ 
phernalia of the court with their Wazirs and ministers. 
The 'Fibbasids now laid more stress on their position 
as Imams and they were satisfied with their primacy 
in the domain of religion. While they were busy in 
theological discussions in Baghdad, the empire of 
Islam outside split into a number of small states and 
Baghdad was no longer important as the seat of the 
Khilafat. By 1258 FI. D. the rule of the Hrabs over 
the Islamic world was substituted by that of the 
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Turl^o-Mongols. The meteoric rise of the Mongols 
and the Turhs and their acceptance of Islam gave a 
fresh orientation to the history of Islam. By the 16th 
century the glory of Islam in the East was shared 
amongst the 'Uthmanlis, Timurids and Safawis, and 
none of these were Brabs. Each of them took a pride 
in his race and in his ancestors. Though they 
had accepted the religion of the Brabs, they could 
not shake off their racial heritage, social instincts and 
political achievements. The Mughals' were Muslims 
by conversion; yet, for a long time, they retained 
many of the elements of their home culture—the 
culture of Central Bsia. That culture was eclectic and 
elastic. Hfter their conversion, the culture of Hrabia 
supplied a fresh element to the Turk! culture. In spite 
of theff reluctance to admit any foreign intrusion into 
their social regions, the religion of the Prophet of 
Arabia imperceptibly influenced the social life of the 
Mughals. Again, after they had come in touch with 
the soft culture of Iran, especially after the entry of a 
larger number of Persian ladies into their harems, the 
influence of Iranian culture became prominent in their 
society. When they conquered and settled in 
Hindustan, they adopted the manners and customs of 
the country of their adoption. Eew of the Chaghtai's 
had any extra-territorial patriotism. They looked upon 
themselves as Indians, specially after their matrimonial 


1. We use the word “Mughal” deliberately ; the correct denotation 
of the Indian Mughal should be “Chaghtai* Turk". The word Mughal has 
been used to refer to the Chaghtai's in India. To avoid confusion, we stick 
to the inaccurate nomenclature, though the repetition of a wrong cannot 

make it right. 
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alliances with the I^ajputs. Thus, the Mughals in 
India were Central Hsian by birth, Hrabian by religi¬ 
ous association, Iranian by culture and Hindustani 
by adoption. Haturally, the currents and cross¬ 
currents of their social and religious associations 
made them something more than mere Muslims as 
is understood by the ordinary connotation of that 
term. 

Through their arteries ran the blood of diverse 
nationalities fused into one. The blood of the 
Turks was mixed up with that of the Mongols 
in Timur. Humayun's blood was the result of a 
mixture of the Central Hsian with that of Maham 
Bcgam, possibly a Persian lady. Hkbar’s mother 
was a Persian lady, liamidah Banuf Begam, 
daughter of Mirza Hkbar Jdmi. The last fink in 
the process of fusion was supplied by the Rajput 
when the princess of Jodhpur gave birth to Shahzadah 
Salim. Thus, the Mughals in India could claim 
a peculiar genealogy and filtration of blood which 
could not fail to produce a peculiar psychology, 
unlike that of many early Hrabs who often disliked 
intermarriage with non-Hrabs. In India, the infu¬ 
sion of Hindu blood in many instances made 
them accommodate to tendencies which were not 
entirely Muslim. 

The Mughals had their native tongue Turki. 
Then Hrabic became the -language of their religion. 
When they came to Persia a third language, 
Persian, was adopted by them as their court language. 
Finally, in India, the language of Hindustan be¬ 
came their spoken language. This linguistic fusion 
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Was of supreme importanee in the formation of 
their character. 

Wherever they went, the Arabs converted the 
country en bloc, and Islamisdtion was swift, thorough 
and almost wholesale. The Arabs fought battles 
generally with non-Muslims in the course of their 
expansion. But in India, the Mughals conquered 
the country from Ibrahim. Lodi, a Muslim Sultan, 
with the indirect help or rather the connivance of the 
Hindus, and there was thus no question of an 
infliction of Islam on the Hindus en masse. 

Further, intermarriage put the Rajputs, who 
were essentially a ruling community, on a par 
with the conquerors and practically raised them 
to the position of the "Ring's caste." Thus, the 
expected did not happen and the unexpected did 
tahe place: a process of fusion not always sanc¬ 
tioned by the 8hari‘at followed. Our investigation 
will pursue the lines along which the Mughal 
government moved consciously or unconsciously. 
In fact, the Mughals in India were Muslims no 
doubt, but their government was not just what 
an orthodox theologian would plead for. 

The spirit of the times was in favour of a 
cultural fusion. A wave of Benaissance was 
passing over many parts of the civilised world 
for over a century preceding the Mughal advent 
into India. The Benaissance in Europe, the Mahdi 
movement in Islam, the Ming Revival in. China, 
the eclectic 8ufi movement and the soft Bhakti 
cult in India were unobtrusively facilitating the 
process of fusion. The Mughals appearing on 
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the crest of that wave did not miss any of the 
undercurrents that flowed below the surface. 

The gradual disintegration of the 'Abbasids in 
fSrabia necessarily gave rise to new religio-political 
pretensions in the Islamic world. Of these, the 
'Uthmanlis in Constantinople and the Timurids in 
India were the most pretentious though the scope 
of the former was wider. The growth of different 
political interests in different parts of the Islamic 
world had broken the solidarity of a common 
Muslim state. The new races that entered the 
arena of Islam with different cultural outlooks and 
social backgrounds, naturally struck a serious blow 
against the idea of pan-Islamism which was the 
fond hope of the early Hrabs. The Timurids in India 
took full advantage of the absence of a strong 
Khalifah and of the disintegrating factors inherent 
in a wide and heterogeneous theocracy if the Khilafat 
could be so termed. The development of a new politi¬ 
cal synthesis was the direct result; the status of a 
subject was not to be determined by the acceptance 
of the religion of the conquerors but by the offer 
of loyalty to their throne. This had a profound 
influence on the religious structure of the Mughal 
Empire in India. 

Ethnological structure, cultural eclecticism, social 
environment and political necessity ultimately compell¬ 
ed the Indian Mughals to attempt some experi¬ 
ments which have given them a distinct position 
amongst the great rulers of mankind. 

The present thesis is an interpretative one. We 
have interpreted the old facts from new angles. 
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The old idea of catalogue-making history no longer 
interests the intelligent student. Formerly inter¬ 
pretation was rather analytical and to-day it is 
more synthetic. New materials for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of Mughal history are presenting themselves. 
The isolationist tendency of Indian life and civilisa¬ 
tion, for which India was condemned by the 
Westerners, is no longer borne out by facts. The 
trans-Indian currents which entered into the silent 
stream of Indian life since the conquest of India 
by the Muslims, made Indian life sufficiently 
complicated. The Muslim period of Indian history 
so long exclusively interpreted by Indian events 
now needs re-interpretation in the light of informa¬ 
tion supplied by non-Indian sources. 5ome references 
to Indian religion, culture and civilisation influenc¬ 
ing Islamic life have been found in Nrabic and 
Persian materials, while events occurring in the 
contemporary ffsiatic countries and affecting the events 
of Mughal India were already there. The peculiar 
structure of Islamic social life and the Khilafat 
pretensions over the Muslims all over the world 
including those in India, the Shi'a-Sunni conflicts in 
the 16th century and the Mahdi movement amongst 
the Muslims in many parts the of world had their 
repercussions on many events in the Mughal kingdom 
in India. Events in Qandahar, Trans-Oxiana, Persia, 
Qolconda and Bijapur, as much as the events 
concerning the Rajputs, Sikhs und Mahrattas deter¬ 
mined the action of the Mughal State. So, in 
evaluating the actions’ of the Mughal Empire in 
India, we have to take a comprehensive view of all 
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events, in the light of their totality both Indian 
and extra-Indian. 

But difficulty lies in the assortment of materials. 
The materials at our command are received from three 
sources;— 

(1) Indian Muslim, 

(2) Non-Indian Muslim and 

(3) European. 

The Indian Muslim writers excepting Hbu’l 
Fadl, suffered from an inherent defect, namely, the 
absence of a statistical sense though they all claim 
to be recorders of dates and events {MvJarrihh and 
Waqi‘ah Navis —recorder of dates; writer of 
events). The Non-Indian Muslim writers looked 
upon the Indian Muslims more or less with an 
eye of derision and always assumed an air of 
religious superiority. Christian writers who came 
from Europe, looked upon Islam as a "false religion”, 
and considered Indians as "semi-barbarians”; their 
reflections on Indian events and thoughts are often 
perverse. The European historians who first wrote 
Indian history for us in the 19th century inter¬ 
preted events in their own peculiar light. They 
had a different religion and culture, and above 
all they were conquerors writing the history of 
the conquered. Their observations now require to 
be re-examined from the Indian angle. Our approach 
to a study of the relations between the State and 
'Religion in 'Mughal India becomes all the more 
difficult when we are faced with conflicting infor¬ 
mation and interpretations from three different 
sources—Indian, European and Perso-nrabian. 
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Dates are often complicated by four modes of 
calculation, viz., Lunar, {Eijri) Solar, (Ilahi) Regnal 
(San-i-Julus) and Christian. Owing to the absence 
of statistical records, we have no exact infor¬ 
mation as to the number of temples destroyed, 
Mosques built, Madrasas founded, and the Hindus 
employed in the lower services of the state and the 
amount of Jiziah collected. Ho definite conclusion is 
possible on some points, e. g., non-Rajput element 
in state service, the number of Hindu schools etc., 
and we have to wait for further materials. AJchbarat 
(news bulletins) have been lost almost everywhere; 
only a few arc in possession of the Royal ffsiatic 
Society of London and some are in the Jaipur State 
and in the Hyderabad FSrehives (of the later period). 
Materials are scattered, linl^s often missing, the infor¬ 
mation so contradictory and the language so orna¬ 
mental and hyperbolical that interpretations are bound 
to differ. We do not claim that our interpretations 
are infallible but they are acceptable as reasonable 
in the light of materials that are now available. 
We have tried to take a comprehensive view of a very 
long period of Indian history covering nearly two 
hundred years, when the country was ruled by 
one of the most illustrious ruling families of the 
world in an age when the world was^just changing 
from the old to the new order. 

n fairly large number of boohs have been 
presented to the public both by Indian and non- 
Indian scholars on the political aspects of the 
Mughal Empire. Monographs and biographies on 
the life of the Mughal Emperors and princes may 
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claim a fair share of their eontribution to the 
historical literature of the Mughal period, ndminis- 
trative history is also attracting the attention of 
scholars in some quarters; and the study in this 
.direction has been much facilitated by the writings 
of Hba’l Padl in the earlier period and by the 
discovery of DasturuH-amal of the post-fShbar 
period. Beginning with Monstuart Elphinstone in 
the forties of the last century to Dr. P. Saran 
of the present, both Indian and European scholars 
have made contributions to the various aspects of 
Mughal Indian history.^ But none of them has 
attempted to approach the subject from a religious 
standpoint in its entirety. Without a religious 
background the life of a Muslim is never complete, 
and eveiy mediaeval Muslim claimed, in theory at 
least, that there was not much in the life of a 
Muslim if it was not religious. What was true 
of the individual was true of the society and 
the state. So the currents and cross-currents 
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of the state and politics in a Mediaeval Islamic 
country cannot be fully understood unless they 
are considered and interpreted with reference to 
the religious currents that ran beneath. In my 
worh; The Din-i-Ilalii or The Beligion of AJcbar, 
I have attempted to interpret the different forces 
influencing the politics of Hhbar from the stand¬ 
point of religion. Much of the history of the 
Mughals remains unexplained if the religious aspects 
are left unnoticed and untouched. 

Hmongstthe Indian historians of the Mughal period 
of the Indian history, Blochmann has written a 
valuable note on the religious views of nhbar in his 
A'in-i-Akhari in connection with A’in Mo. 66. 
Vincent Smith, in his Akhar the Great Mogul, has 
devoted a chapter to the religion of Hhbar under the 
title of Divine Monotheism (Tauhid-i-Ilahi) which is 
totally misleading. His complete reliance on the 
writings of the European travellers and missionaries 
to the exclusion of indigenous sources, is responsible 
for his misconceptions and consequent misrepresenta¬ 
tions. In the introduction of my worh the Din-i- 
Ilahi (pp. xxxii-xxxv), I have critically examined the 
non-Indian sources utilised by Vincent Smith and 
exposed their shallowness. Payne, in his ATcbar 
and the Jesuits and Jahangir the Jesuits 
threw some light on the personal relation of these 
two mighty monarchs with their ''Christian guests", 
and narrated incidental details on the manners and 
prejudices of the common folh. Maclagan's famous 
worh the Jesuits and the Great Mogitls abounds 
in details regarding relations of the Christians with 
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the Mughal Empire but he has refused to discuss the 
Indian point of view, and unfortunately his own 
views have been vitiated by the superiority complex 
which led to the display of his patronising attitude 
towards the Mughal Emperors. His booh betrays 
a lamentable lach of sympathetic understanding of 
other men's points of view. But Maclagan must 
be read critically in order to have an idea of the 
attitude of the Mughal Emperors towards the 
Christian sojourners in the Mughal Empire. In that 
connection the accounts of the European travellers 
and missionaries are very useful, because they often 
embodied into their despatches observations on 
minor details of the social life of the people which 
were neglected by the contemporary indigenous 
writers as too trivial. Tahe for instance Pelsaert, 
the Dutch traveller (1626 K D.), who in his 
Bemonstranti (edited by Moreland), Chapters xii 
to XV, has written on "The Manner of life", "I^eligious 
Superstitions", "The Hindu I^eligion" and "H 
Moslem Marriage in Hgra". These chapters supply 
interesting facts. References to details by the 
European travellers and missionaries are helpful 
to the study of the socio-religious aspects of the 
Mughal Indian life but their general observations and 
theories should not be accepted without a critical 
scrutiny. 

J. J. Modi of Bombay has done valuable worh 
on the position of the Zoroastrian religion in the 
Mughal state. He was challenged by Rarharia, 
and a controversy continued in the contemporary 
journals for about a decade, but in the end Rarharia's 
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conclusions were found to be weak- {Asiatic 
Quartet ly Review, 1898 and Calcutta Review, 1906-08). 
Sir Jadunath Sarbar’s work on Hurangzeb is classical 
and it is a mine of information. But his book does 
not contain much systematic study of the religious 
currents affecting politics of the Mughals. In the 
third volume of The History of Aurangzib, he 
has devoted two chapters (xxvii and xxxiv) to 
the religious aspects but they are rather incidental 
references. In his two series of I^eadership Lectures 
on the Mughal Fldministration at the Patna University 
(1920), Sir Jadunath made observations on some 
religious aspects but they are often uncoordinated and 
not always based on any deep synthetic study of 
facts taken together. Sir Jadunath's conclusions have 
been viewed with suspicion by the Muslim scholars 
like Mr. Wahed Husain, Dr. Ibn Hasan, Mr. Faruki 
end Mr. Sadiq Uli as having been the outcome of 
an unsympathetic perspective. Even Dr. Parmatma 
Saran, in the Introduction of his recently published 
bookf Provincial Government of the Mughals (pp. 
xvii and xviii) has remarked, "The spirit underlying 
the work of Sir jadunath, as it seems to us from the 
author's method of treatment, betrays an unfortunate 
lack of sympathetic appreciation of the relative 
values of the mediaeval political institutions and 
environment in which they grew. Consequently, 
the conclusions that have been drawn appear to be 
unfair and present an undeservedly dismal picture 
of the effects of the Mughal administration on the 
people". To be fair to Sir Jadunath, we might say 
that his work supplies abundant materials for fyrther 
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study on the various aspects of the Mughal India 
history when the Indian social life had been influenced 
by long association with the Muslim rule, life and 
culture for more than four hundred years. 1^. I^. 
Qanungo's remarks on Sher Shah's religious views 
are extremely flattering ; Sher Shah is credited 
by Dr. Qanungo with having introduced new elements 
into his system of administration by divorcing religion 
fiom politics as far as possible, which according to 
S. I^. Sarma of Lahore, ''Sher Shah never dreamt 
of pursuing. {Indian Historical Quarterly, Dec. 
1Q36 on Sher Shah's Hdministrative system). In 
course of his contribution to the Indian History 
Congress at Hllahabad in 1937 {Proceedimgs 
pp. 368-375), I^ama Shankar Hvasthy challenged 
some of the data of Dr. Qanungo. Dr. Beni 
Prasad in his monograph on Jahangir has devoted 
only five pages (pp. 430-434) to Jahangir's religious 
views ; though his references to sources of study 
are copious, yet some of his conclusions are often 
extremely fantastic.. Dr. Saksena in his monograph 
on Shah Jahan traversed a very wide field no doubt, 
but has made no systematic study of the religious 
aspects; Shah Jahan's political actions were often 
coloured by religious motives and trans-Indian 
currents; they should have been studied in detail 
though there are occasional references (pp. 80-90, 
295-98) in Dr. Saksena's book. Dr. S. K- Banerjee in 
his short article on the religion of Humayun in the 
Indian History Congress at Poona (1936) attempted 
to study Humayun's religion on the basis of Jauhar 
and Khwand Mir and in the U. P. Jo^lrnal of 
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Historical Society, 1936, he contributed an article 
on “Babur and the Hindus"; he has traced the 
effect of Shi'ah forces on the religious views of Babur 
and Humayun. Iswari Prosad’s worh, The Mediaeval 
India is written from a different point of view, and, 
within its scope, it is a fine work and is eagerly 
read by the students for its vivid expressions. 
R P. Khosla's work, The Mughal Kingship and 
Nobility, though based on translated versions of 
native historians, is good in its own way, but religious 
aspects have been almost entirely neglected. Dr. R P. 
Tripathi's work, Some Aspects of the Muslim 
Administration, though primarily concerned with 
the Sultanate period, has been brought down to the 
reign of fikbar. The book contains two valuable 
chapters on "Muslim Theory of Rngship" and 
“Turko-Mughal Theory of Rngship" which are 
connected with my subject. This work may be 
supplemented by Dr. Iswari Topa's book. Politics 
in the Pre-Mitghal Period. Sarkar and Dutta's work, 
A Text Booh of Indian History, is a voluminous 
catalogue of quotations based oh printed works, 
and their observations on religion are written from 
the college students' point of view and add no 
new information to religious aspects. R P. Mitra 
contributed an article, "The Jains at the court of 
Hkbar" in the History Congress, Calcutta, 1940, 
which supplies more information than Dr. Smith does 
on the same subject in his Ahhar the Great 
Mogul. In his Evolution of the Khalsa Dr. I. B. 
Banerjee has discussed the Sikh relations with 
Jahangir with special reference to Guru Brjun, 
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which differs widely from Cunningham's conclusions. 
The Mughal-Sikh relations in the light of religion 
require study de novo as to the early Mahratta- 
Mughal relations. Dr. S. H. Sen's worh on Shivaji 
and the Mahrattas supplies valuable though stray 
materials connected with my subject. 

In the field of research on Indo-Muslim history, 
Muslim scholars, owing to their natural acquain¬ 
tance with Persian and ffrabic, are expected to 
have an advantage over other scholars in general. 
Recently they have taken to research in this field 
and have made some notable contributions on 
the subject. The Islamic Culture published from 
Hyderabad has done great service to the study 
of Indo-Musim cultural history. Articles from 
Messrs. Sherwani, Basheeruddin, liamidullah, Ashraf, 
Yusuf, Nazim, Rahman and others are generally 
good in their own way. Ibn Hasan's work. The 
Central Structure of the Mughal Empire contains 
some information which relates to my subject, 
such as "Ring and his position in the state" 
(chap, i), “Ring and the State Business" (chap, 
ii) and “Sadr" (chap, viii). But he has not 
discussed the subject of religion in its entirety 
and has omitted references to Aurangzeb. He 
traced only those points which are connected with 
the framework of the state machinery at the centre 
and not with the actual working of the ecclesiastical 
machinery at the extremities. His untimely death 
has unfortunately cut away a very promising 
scholar from the field of research on the Mughal 
Indian History. Wahed Husain, in his thesis for 
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Griffith Scholarship (Calcutta University) on The 
Administration of Justice in Muslim India, has 
supplied some valuable information on "The 
Judiciary” as a part of the Shari’at in Islam, and 
maintenance of 8har being a binding duty 
of the state, the Mughal Emperors took personal 
interest in the administration of justice. In his 
Theory of Sovereignty in Islam Wahed Husain 
has failed to tahe into consideration facts of 
history and has indulged in mere theories which 
are no improvement on Hrnold's famous work on 
The Caliphate. The Christian missionaries found 
everything wrong with the Mughals, and Wahed 
Husain has found everything wrong with the 
Christians. For the judicial aspect of Muslim 
administration, Basheeruddin's booh is good but he 
has referred to matters, for which the materials 
being in manuscript only, are not ordinarily avail¬ 
able ; so judgment cannot be passed on them, nor 
could we verify them in all cases. 

For the legal aspeet of Islamic rule, H. I^ahim's 
Jurisprudence is an excellent and handy work, 
but sometimes he is too partial on points of 
interpretation of facts connected with the 'fibbasid 
ideals. Basheeruddin's article on the Political Theory 
of Islam in The Islamic Culture, 1934, has tahen into 
consideration some Indian aspects of the subject 
as was done also by fS. Hshraf in his widely 
known eontribution to the J. R. n. 5. B., 1935. 
H. K- Sherwani, in 1936, again discussed the 
same subject in The Islamic Culture and his 
observations are interesting. His work,' The Marly 
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Muslmi Political Thought and Administratio7Z 
should be read by every student of Islamic politi¬ 
cal institutions. Prof. 5. R. Sarma has published 
a small booh» The Religious Policy of the 
Mughal Emperors which is a catalogue of stray 
incidents affecting *thc taxation, court ceremonies 
and social reforms" of the individual Mughal 
Emperors (Babur to Burangzeb), as is written in 
his author's note. But unfortunately the Mughal 
Emperors had no policy about religion as such ; 
mostly they took action as a matter of adminis¬ 
trative convenience. Prof. Sarma lost sight of 
the background of those actions, and he did not 
discuss the extra-Indian forces and tendencies that 
determined the religio-political movements in Mughal 
India. lie has merely given a catalogue of 
incidents without attributing them to their sources. 
His conclusions, though few, are very startling 
and are not fully borne out by facts so far as 
he had mentioned them. 

None of^ the above works on the history of 
Mughal India was written from the broad stand¬ 
point of religion affecting the political events of 
Mughal India. In my work on the religion of 
Bkbar under the title of The Ein-i-Ilahi, I made 
an attempt to discuss the background of the 
religious movements of the Mughal Empire, both 
Indian and trans-Indian. I have tried to maintain 
continuity of the same method in the treatment 
of materials and synthesis of events in this thesis 
too. My thesis may fill up a gap in the history 
of , Mughal India, which has escaped the attention of 
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almost all the scholars of the Mughal Indian history. 
In this thesis, I have subjected important events of the 
Mughal period connected with religion to a critical 
analysis and attributed the same to their fountain 
source. In order to have a true perspective of Indian 
Mughal history, movements of Islam and Islamic 
forces in and outside India have to be studied. 
Take, for instance, the conception of hingship in 
Mughal India—it is a Dar-ul-Islam in the Islamic 
sense, it is a Khanate in the Chaghtai' sense, and 
it is a Divine Monarchy in the Hindu sense. It is 
interesting to note how the descendants of Timur 
the Amir became Babur the Padshah, nhbar the 
Ehalifatullah, and Shah Jahan the ^ 

m (the lord of Delhi or the lord of the 

Universe). 

My thesis opens with a description of the religious 
background of the Mughal State in terms of the Bid 
for Honours amongst the principal Muslim states 
in Persia, Turkey and Hindustan. Really the 16th 
century witnessed the growth of the very powerful 
dynasties within Islam, contiguous to each other, 
the ’Unthmanli, the Safawi and the Timurid. In the 
absence of any central political organisation of the 
Brotherhood, the new dynasties aspired after the 
prime position of leadership. Though the power 
of the Khalifah was long defunct and with it the 
prophetic mission was shelved background, yet the 
halo of the great name was there still to conjure with. 
The Ehalifah is dead, long live the KhaUfah was 
the conception. The later mediaeval mind, inspite of 
the approaching modernity, clung to old heritage 
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especially when it was associated with religion. 
Tarther, the . picture was the more confused 
because of the 5hi'a-5unni differences. The 
Mughal state drew inspiration from three different 
sources, Turl^i, fSrabian, and Iranian and all three 
ultimately blended into the Indian. Thus the 
Mughal state in India was some thing different 
from what Muslims are accustomed to notice in 
other parts of the Muslim world. The Turko-fifghan 
relations with the Baghdad Khalifas and the Egyptian 
Khalifas came in for a passing mention only from 
Sir T. Thomas Arnold. 

Many of the events of the Mughal history other¬ 
wise inexplicable may be easily explained in the 
light of the contest between the Shi'ah and Sunni 
forces for the prime position of honour in the circle 
of contemporary Brotherhood of Islamic peoples. 

In the second chapter, and its Legal 

Conc&piions have been discussed from the orthodox 
and the Indian stand points. Politics in Islam is an 
extremely interesting study; the Islamic state defies 
all the theories that are propounded by modern 
writers on polity regarding the origin of the state. 
There is no word for state in Arabic language. 
The Muslim state in conception is divine and in 
practice it is human ; the Midlas claimed that the 
state emerged out of divine ordination hy Isharat 
(implication) and, as such they claimed to guide it, 
whereas the Muslim rulers often treated the state 
as a mere human organisation though they would 
administer it as agents of Allah. The contest 
between divine agency and human agency in the 
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government of the land is an interesting feature 
of the Islamic state. 

Then comes The Law in the State and its Appli- 
cability to Administration. The law, as a modern 
man understands it, is but social conscience codified ; 
but in Islam, the Law (Shar') which is ffllah's I^evela- 
tion, is to be interpreted in the light of the Prophet's 
traditions, the jurist's decisions and the learned 
man's pronouncements (Madith, Fiqh and Fatawa); 
and to all these in India was added the spirit of the 
deeply rooted customs and laws of the Hindus, ffs 
such, Muslim law could not be applied to the 
conquered Indians in its entirety and the Mughal 
Indian law of administration was something different 
from the laws that are found in other parts of the 
world governed by the Muslims. 

In the third chapter. Theological Organisation of 
the Mughal Emperors, theological personages and 
their functions in relation to the Mughal state have 
been depicted. In Islam there is no provision for a 
priestly class. Every Muslim is expected to do his 
bit for the maintenance and propagation of Islam ; 
in fact, every follower of the Faith is a missionary. 
Yet the difficulty of interpretation of the Qur'an 
which is the principal booh of guidance for a Muslim 
in all stages of life, called forth the existence of a 
learned class able to interpret the same. Khalifah 
‘Umar was the first to found a college of six theo¬ 
logians who were recognised as official interpreters 
of the Qur'an and liadith. The state with its avowed 
duty of maintaining the Shar' looked upon the 'Ulamd' 
class with reverence and accepted their interpretations 
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CIS unimpeachable. Within a hundred years of the 
death of the Prophet the 'Ulama' consolidated their 
position in the society and state and established a 
sort of hierarchy^ with duties individually assigned. 
The 5adr-us-5udur; Qadi-ul-Qudat, Qadi, Mufti, and 
Mir 'Hdl were the recognised theologians of the 
state. Each of them was to be maintained by the 
state and it was the duty of the Sultan to consult 
the Ulama. On the other hand, the executive 
officers lihe the Subaddr, Faujddr, Kotwal and 
Shiqdar, had also to perform some religious duties. 
But the Mughal 'Ulama' did not looh upon the 
Hrabian Mufti, Sharif or Imam for their protection 
and privileges, as the Roman Catholic clergy did 
upon the Roman Pope for theirs. In fact there 
was no demand and consequently- no contest for 
the privileges between the 'Ulama' and the secular 
state in Mughal India, as there was in England at 
the time of Henry II, in France at the time of Louis 
XIV, or in Germany at the time of the Rultur 
Rampf of Bismarch- Only in Elhbar's reign there 
was a religious revolt of the Mullas in Bengal and 
Bchar mixed up with politics, encouraged by Persia 
and supported by the dissatisfied Jagirddrs after 
the recital of t\\t ■ Khuihal by'the Emperor himself 
and declaration of the Mahdar in 1578-79. It 
ended in the discomfiture of the’ 'Ulamd' class<»>.' In’ 
fact the relation between the State and Religion in 
Mughal India is an interesting study from the political 
point of view, as much as the political history from 
the religious point of view. 

(1) For this context, see my work The Din-i-Uahi, pp. 88-94 ” 
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In the fourth chapter, Personal Beligion of 
the Mughal Emperors has been narrated in details. 
Each Mughal Emperor was a type by himself 
In the first chapter of the Din-i-IlaU on the 
Central Hsian Background, I described the special 
characteristics of every Chaghtdi' Hmir, Timur to 
Hkbar, from a cultural standpoint; here I have 
confined my remarks to the actions of every 
Mughal Emperor, Babur to Hurangzeb, from a 
religious standppint. Babur was a free thinker, 
and mystic and was least sophisticated. liumayun 
loved nature, venerated light, and was more 
mystical than his father. Hkbar was extremely 
eclectic and impressionable with a 5afi bent of 
mind who chalked out his own line of action. 
Jahangir's was a different type of personality. 
He lived by moment, acted by fits and starts ; 
and inconsistency and romance were the two main 
features of his character. Shah Jahan's orthodoxy 
was more than compensated by his political sense ; 
he stood between the liberalism of his father and the 
bigotry of his successor. Hurangzeb was a "Muslim 
with vengeance," whose principles and practices 
in politics require further study from religious 
standpoint. In spite of Sir jadunath's caustic writ¬ 
ings on Hurangzeb, inspite of Zahiruddin Faruki's 
white-washing brushes and inspite of Sadiq Hli's 
Vindication of Aurangzeh, his religion and politics 
need further scrutiny. The trans-Indian forces, the 
non-Indian traditions, the influence of blood 
and eugenics have not been properly presented 
to show the part played by them in Hurangzeb's 

4 
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decisions on religious matters. I believe nurangzeb 
was not as bigoted as he posed to be; he had 
to continue the cry of religion in danger to 
maintain his position. In the end, he steadfastly 
clung to^ his professions as his physical powers 
and political position began to decline; but there was 
no going bach ns he had already gone too far. 

The successors of ffurangzeb had no person¬ 
ality. They were too weak to enforce their religious 
views on fte state and the people. From the study 
o the life and facts of the individual Mughal 
rulers,^ it may be concluded that they were 
essentially a band of compromisers who were 
ready to accommodate to tendencies from outside • 
and m their life except in Hurangzeb's, personal 

equation was a greater factor than any clean-cut 
principle. 

In the fifth chapter, Position of the Dhimmis 
the non-Muslim subjects of the Mughal Empire 
has been discussed in details. The Chaghtai's 
became naturalised in India as were the Fingles 
Saxons ^ and Jutes in England. By intermixture 
ot blood, they raised the conquered I^ajputs to 
the position of_ "King's caste" as the Hnglo-Saxons 
did of the Britons. So the application of Hrabian 
principles of treatment of the Dhimmis was out 
of the question in India. I have discussed the status 
OT the Dhimmis in Islam as was defined by the 
Qur'an, determined by the jurists and illustrated 
by the^‘Umayyad and ‘^bbasid Khalifas. The 
Chaghtai's had their own way of doing things. 
Their attitude towards the Dhimmis and Musta'mans 
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was not worse than that of the eontemporary 
Christian rulers towards the hereties in European 
countries. I have discussed the position of the 
conquered non-Muslim subjects and that of the 
alien guests so far as freedom of worship, build¬ 
ing of temples and churches, representation in 
state service under the Mughals and socio-intellec¬ 
tual approach on both sides were concerned. 

Tin nppendix n on the Position of the 
Mustama7is has been added. In this nppendix the 
relation with the non-Muslim guests or sojourners 
has been narrated. 

In Appendix B on the Jiziah, the genesis of this 
old custom, its justification, its exemptions its rates 
and modes of payment have been discussed with¬ 
out reference to India. Portions dealing with India 
have been mentioned in their respective places. 

In the sixth chapter, So77ie Natio7ial a 7 id Liberal 
A-syeots of the Miughal M'm'pire have been presented. 
It is doubtful if the words nationalism and 
patriotism were understood by the Muslims of the 
earlier period in their modern connotation, though the 
words Mulk (country), Qawin (nation), and IMhuH 
Watan (love of country) were familiar terms in 
Arabic lexicon. The infiltration of non-lslcimic 
influences was so complete and political necessity was 
so pressing that the old ideas of life and government 
in Mughal India often changed yielding place to 
new conceptions as demanded by time and 
circumstances. I have discussed in this chapter 
points of mutual adoption by the Hindus and the 
|V|t| 5 lims in Mughal India of each other's laws, 
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dress, languages, manners, customs and socio¬ 
intellectual approaches, and have assigned their place 
in the development of a united Mughal India. The 
process of fusion began from the time of Mumayun 
and though for a time checked by fliurangzeb, 
it could not be completely obliterated all at once. 
Mad Dara succeeded Shah Jahan or if the Westerners 
had not supplanted the force of Indo-Muslim 
civilisation in India, the Chaghtai's might have left 
to the East a heritage of which India might have 
been proud. 

The seventh chapter ends with Conclusions. 
The universal role of Islam has been viewed 
historically and the Indian aspect of Mughal I^ule 
has been particularly noticed. The theocratic nature 
of the Mughal State has been critically analysed 
and it has been found that the Mughal State was 
not a theocracy. 









DIACRITICAL MARKS 


Diacritical marks arc highly disgusting and they 
often smack of pedantry. In fact, sound and voice 
differ according to the structure of the body; 
the climatic influence plays no small part in the 
formation of sound. No two countries have common 
sounds in all details of orthography and alphabet. 
The same letter is pronounced differently in different 
regions of the same country by the people of the 
same race. Difference is more visible in the ease 
of a language of different races. Semitic sounds 
cannot be completely converted into hvyem soiiiuls ; 
only an approach may be made—that is why there 
is so much difference from time to time in mattcr.s 
of diacritical marks. The distinction in pronuncia¬ 
tion of ^ '? S I and t, ( u, f-i!'i £. iS; 

t: h j ■ rih, and i'- z ;tr- s, O'- s and ^ - ih is oftcn pUZ- 

zling to any one whose mother tongue is not 
Hrabic. Even they arc often pronounced in ti 
similar or different way accortiing to the letter 
preceding or succeeding them. Ngain, according to 

Vo'.vd forms- ocpcsli^u, s:(i:abur)d, yfi'cr)! the SUmC letter is 

pronounced differently and as such diacritical murks 
differ. 

In my work The Bin-i-Ilahi, published by the 
Calcutta University, I avoided using those mark-s 
partly due to the difficulty of the pressmen and 
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partly due to a sense of difference in the method of 
pronunciation of the Indians, Arabs and Persians. 
In the present work I have used diacritical marks 
as given below. I confess, they are not and cannot 
be absolutely perfect. 

The following are the English equivalents of 
Arabic alphabet used in this book •— 


^■•a.-r'-b.vL^i.^Psi:.-thX'ch.&4t-h.C-kh.J-dp:dh.,>r,>^^ J=.sh,a'-scr-s 
^•4. . /’a-.6.a; t.gh.^.f, Jg, ,,, ^ 


> V, w (J.ya 







LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


•nm 

n.n. 

n.ri. 

M I. 
l^dcl. 


Bcinu »« 

belli Prascui == 

Ik'V. 


f^loch. 


11 n. 
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THEOLOGICAL NON-INDIAN SOURCES 

ni Qur'an: It is the fountain of all that Islam 
denotes and connotes. Even the worst of the 
apostates, or heretics could not dare say that 
the, Qur'an was not a revealed booh. During the 
time of the third Khalifah 'Uthman, the Qur'an 
was published in its present form. Hccording to 
the Muslims, the Qur'an was the message of nilah 
through Mis messenger Gabriel to Mis I^usul 
Muhammad bin 'Mbdullah. 

According to some modern scholars, the Qur'an 
contains two hinds of Revelations:— 

(a) occasional, 

(b) universal. 

Occasional ones were revealed to meet the 
particular need of the hour, and between them dif¬ 
ferences cannot be fully understood unless one refers 
to the context (5han-i-Mazul).' Universal ones were 
of the nature of general propositions. The orthodox 
Muslims hold that it is the eternal booh of guidance 
for manhind for all times and climes. Hny thing 
that a man needs under any condition of life may 
be found in the Qur'an. 

The Qur'an has' been available to the English- 
hnowing people through translations of Sale, Palmer, 
Pichthal, Muhammad nii and Yusuf fSli. Sale's 
introduction is good; Muhammad fili's comments 

1. This view of two types of Revelations is not generally accepted, 
by the orthodox group. 
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are partisan though systematic. Yusuf fili is 
generally more rational. 

Tafsir, or the Commentary of the Qur'an is an 
interesting study. There are more than ten thousand 
commentaries of the Qur'an. The Muslims of 
every Islamic country have written commentaries, 
and the contribution of the non-Hrabs to the Tafsir 
literature is immensely large. The commentary 
of Fakhru'd-Din Razi (at-Tafsir al-Rabir) is by far 
the most authoritative, fls men of different races 
and nationalities wrote the comments in different 
times, the subjective element of the commentators 
predominate in matters of interpretation. 

Madith, or the Saymgs of the Prophet are 
ordinarily known as the Traditions in Islam. 
What the angel Gabriel revealed to Muhammad 
the Rasul (the One sent by God) was explained 
by his speeches and actions. If the Qur'an 
preached the tenets of Islam, Muhammad gave 
the practices of Islam. Muhammad is the Tafsir 
(commentary) of the Qur'an and the Qur'an 
is his Tasbir (replica)—so says H'yesha. Of all 
the prophets, Muhammad's life yields most to 
historical scrutiny. Every word that he said and 
every action that he did, have been recorded. He had 
seen life in every phase of it and his examples 
of life offer illustrations to a prince as well as 
to a peasant. Though the Qur'an contains few 
references to state-craft directly, yet there is no 
denying the fact that Muhammad found himself 
at the head of a political organisation after the 
battle of Badr. His actions in connection with 
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the brotherhood of Islam during the latter period 
of his life have been expanded into a political 
philosophy by the Muslim jurists. Thus the knowledge 
of the context of the Hadith is essentially necessary 
for having a clear idea of the origin of the Islamic 
state. 

Of the Hadith, that of Bukhari is the most 
authoritative. He collected about 700,000 Hadith 
but ultimately he found only 9,000 to be correct. 
The author of Tajrid-u'l Bukhari has further reduced 
them to 2,400 as absolutely correct. Prof. Hassan 
Ibrahim Hassan of Cairo says that the number of 
absolutely correct Hadith is only sixteen. There 
are other Hadiths collected by Muslim, Nasa'i, HbQ 
Dawud, nt-Tirmidi, Ibn-Majah, but they are not 
accepted by all classes of Muslims. . The aceeptance 
of one or the other tradition depends on the sect to 
which a particular Muslim belongs. 

To the European readers, Wensinck's Handbook, 
Early Muhammadan Traditions and Winfield's 
Key to the Dictionary of Traditions are well known. 
But Tahir Sindi's book is excellent 

The Eiqh :—The Eiqh, or the juristic decisions 
of the early Muslims were often accepted as guides 
by the Muslim monarchs. The Eiqh literature has 
not been translated as yet systematically, though 
quotations have been made by different authors 
especially by the Muftis of the Mughal Empire. 

The Jurists, or the like the Imams HbO 

Hanifah, Shafi'i, Malik and nhmad Ibn Hanbal 
compiled Muslim; laws. It is true that Islam should 
have no . other political philosophy except what is 
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in the Qur'an, yet out of necessity the Muslims had 
to develop different laws and regulations accord¬ 
ing to time, place and circumstances and they 
have been recognised as authoritative texts of 
guidance. Though ffbu Hanifah was not an Hrab 
by birth, his knowledge of the Shara' was unques¬ 
tionable. The Manafi law is recognised by the 
Sunnis as superior to other laws. The Fatawa- 
i-'fhamgiri is mostly based upon the Hanafi law. 
The Maliki law along with local customs is 
followed by the Shi'ah and Muslim sects like Bohras, 
and Ismd'lians though the lianafi and other laws 
are not openly rejected by them. 

In Mughal India, the lianafi law was recognised 
officially though decisions given according to other 
laws were not ordinarily challenged. 

Fatawa (Injunctions, pronouncements, opinions of 
the learned men) have their peculiar place in Islam. 
It is nothing but concensus of publie opinion (Ijmd') 
On important occasions these Fatawa were often 
used to legitimatise some Coup de Etat or some 
political expediency. Even a saint life Sarmad was 
found guilty by virtue of a Fatawa. One of the 
reasons for the eminence of the Mulla class was the 
esteem in which their pronouncements were held, 
because the Prophet had said, "the learned of my 
community are like the Prophets of the Israelites." 


THEOLOGICAL INDIAN SOURCES 

Dcibistan-i-Madhahib—prokibly by Mohsin Fani ; 
it is cin important theological source for study of the 
religious history of Mughal India. Mohsin Fani had 
a romantic outlooh and there is a touch of romance 
in what he says. For the study of contemporary 
religious tendencies prevailing in ni^bar’s time, and 
for the discussions of the 'Ibadat Khanah of Hhbar, 
the Dabistan is highly valuable. I have used the 
printed text of Nawal Kishore, Lucknow, and 
translation by Shea and Troyer (Ed. 1843 fl.D.). 

5afinat-u’l Hwliya-by. Dara Shukoh ; it is interesting 
because it gives a clue to the mind of the prince who 
was saturated with the idea of Emperor nkbar. It 
is a collection of lives of saints including those in the 
Mughal period up to his time. Prince Dara personally 
made pilgrimage to the tombs of many of these 
Indian saints and he described his own mystic experi¬ 
ence in course of the pilgrimage. The Asiatic Society 
of Bengal has a litho print text. 

Majma'-u'I-Bahrain by Dara Shukoh; it is the 
meeting of the "Two Seas"~the sea of the Nindu 
thoughts and the sea of the Muslim thoughts. Dara 
was essentially a philosopher who was born a prince 
by mistake. His intention in writing this book was to 
find a synthesis between the two philosophies during 
the Mughal days. For a true perspective of the 
higher type of Indo-Muslim mind of the 17th century, 
the Majma'-u'l Bahrain is invaluable, n text has 
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been printed by R. K 5. B., ably edited by Prof. 
Mahfuz-ul liaq. 

nkbar-u'l Bkhyar—by 'ffbdu'l Haq Delhvi compiled 
in 1590 n.D.; it is a collection of biographies of saints 
and scholars of India. The author was a contemporary 
to ‘nbdu’l Qadir Ba'da’uni. ff comparative study of 
the two scholars representing two opposite schools of 
thought is interesting. In Mughal India the existence 
of the orthodox and the liberal type of Islamic mind 
side by side was an interesting feature. What the 
one lacked the other compensated. 

Fatawa-i-'niamgiri—compiled under instructions of 
'Blamgir; it was intended to put into a proper form 
the various conflicting juristic decisions that had 
crept into the Muslim jurisprudence in India. Since 
the beginning of the Mughal period, majority of 
Muslims in India were Sunnis and thcHanafi Law was 
the accepted school of law in India. So Burangzeb 
decided to systematise the Muslim jurisprudence in 
India with the help of a Jama'at (assembly) of 
lianafi theologians. It contains juristic decisions, 
their criticisms, religious laws and usages and per¬ 
sonal law of the Muslims. In it, the daily life of a 
Muslim as it ought to be, has been fully described. 
. It is in Brabic, though the court language was 
Persian. The size of the Fatawa has frightened 
the translators and it has not been translated in 
full. Baillic’s Digest contains part of the Fatawa-i- 
'Blanigiri. 

Majma'-u'l 'Blmgiri-—by 'BbduT Flag; it is a 
corollary of the Fatawa-i-'Blamgiri and is very useful 
in making a study of the daily life of a Muslim. 


NON-THEOLOGICAL SOURCES 

(ci) Political theories; 

The Qur'an being the only book of guidance, all 
other philosophical, or legal texts relating to guidance 
of human affairs are claimed by the Muslims to be 
nothing but deductions from the Qur'an. In Islam 
actions came first and theory followed next. Pure 
political theory came only late in the days when Isldm 
had come into contact with other political organisa¬ 
tions in the East and the West. The Muslim 
rulers in order to find support for their political 
actions commanded the Mullas, who were the 
custodians, of the 5har' to find justification for 
their conduct, as ways the Qadi fSbu Yusuf asked 
to do by Harun-a'r-I^ashid. Thus, we find that the 
early development of political literature came 
through the hands of the theologians and not of 
the statesmen. ^ lienee, a touch of religiosity runs 
through the political works of Islam. 

Suluk-u'l Muluk by Eadl Ibn Rozabahan 
Ispahani—The manuscript in the Royal flsiatic 
Society Library at Calcutta is not in a satisfactory 
condition. The author Fadl was a Manafi. Though 
a book of law and jurisprudence, it discusses 
amongst other things, the structure of a Muslim 
state. This treatise was written in response to a 
request of 'Ubaidullah Rhan Uzbeg. 

Dhakhirat-u'l Muluk by 'ffli Ibn Shahab 

namlani Though the background is ethical the book 
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deals with different topics of the structure of the 
Islamic state. The chapters on the conception of 
Khilafat are excellent (specially chapters five and 
six). Hbout the date of the authorship there is 
a controversy, but the general view is that it must 
have been written earlier than the 9th century H. li. 

5uluh-u'l Saltanat by Imam Qhazzali—It is a 
small worh of the eighth century and has been 
translated. The author is possibly the most reputed 
Muslim scholar known .for his catholicity of views, 
lie is essentially a philosopher who was caught 
in the whirlpool of dirty politics. liis work deals 
with the art of government but it is rather an 
abstract. 

Khitat by Maqrizi—It is a book of finance. 
The author is famous for spectacular generalisations. 
He quoted a tradition that the Khilafat would end 
within thirty years of the Prophet's death, and 
after that would come the rule of kings. The Khitat 
has been profusely quoted by European authors. 

Kitab-u'I Kharaj by Abu Yusuf—It is a book on 
revenue. Its French translation by Fagnan is 
popular. While at Cairo, I used the Hrabic original 
Mss. in the Timuria Library, Bab el Khalq, Cairo. 

(b) Biographies :— 

Malfuzat-i-Timuri—Autobiography ' of Timur. 
Some scholars doubt if Timur wrote it and they 
attribute the authorship to Saifu'd-Din. Any way, it 
must have been written under his inspiration and 
instructions. From the point of view of Turki 
manners and customs, it gives some interesting 
details. For a study of the background of Chaghtai' 
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history, a detailed knowledge of Timur and his time 
is essential. Timur's conception of Khildfat, of his 
autocratic kingship, and of his relations with the 
Sultans of I^um, may be found in it. So far as Persia 
was concerned he conquered the minor dynasties of 
Ispahan, the Mazaffarids and Kirt Malikis. Mis 
speeches on the eve of each expedition and the 
religious urge that accompanied it may be read with 
interest. They show how the Chaghtai' conqueror 
utilised religion for a political purpose. The transla¬ 
tion by Davy is popular. 

Tuzuk-i-Baburi—T^utobiography of Babur. The 
original was in Turki. It was translated into Persian 
during Mkbar's time by 'flbdu'r Rahim Rhan-i-Khanan 
in 1589 B. D. Babur narrated frankly the details of 
his life which included his beliefs in prayers, in 
witchcrafts, witches and omens ; his wine cups and 
revelries have been gloriously paraded in it. Me 
mentioned the destruction of temples at Bjodhya 
and at Qwalior but he claimed that the destruction 
was done due to the nudity of idols therein. R. B. 
Williams in his An Empire Builder of the 16 th 
Century has utilised the Tuzuk in full. Mrs. 
Hnnette S. Beveridge has translated it from a Turki 
text of Hyderabad manuscript. 

. Mumayun Hamah, also known as Qulbadan 
Hamah—It was written by Qulbadan under instruc¬ 
tions from Flkbar for supplying materials for 'iTbu’l 
Fadl. She was a daughter of Babur by his wife Dildar 
Begum and was with Mumayun since her eighth 
year. Her Husband was a Chaghtai' noble, Rhidr 
Khwajah. She died at the age of eighty-two. The 
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details in her bool^ are authentic because she had 
seen the events of the life of Babur and Humayun. 
In so far as the religion of the two emperors and their 
relations with Persia are concerned, the details of 
her record are very useful. The work has been 
translated from the only available manuscript in the 
British Museum by Annette 5. Beveridge. Her notes 
are valuable. 


0 


TRAVELS 


Sidi 'nii pasha—He was a Turkish envoy. His 
work was translated by Vambery. It contains refer¬ 
ences to the claims to supremacy and honour laid by 
the 'Uthmanlis and the Chaghtai's. 

Safar Hamah by ‘nbdu’l Latif—The author was a 
servant of Mir Hba'l Hasan who held the post of a 
governor under Jahangir for some time. His travels 
record interesting details of countries he crossed in 
the course of his journey from the Qujarat to Bengal. 
Temples and their descriptions form a large part of 
his book- 

Recounts of the European travellers are very 
important sources of information for construction of 
the religious or social history of India during the 
16th and 17th centuries. Muslim historians, excepting 
only a very few, are more or less cataloguers of 
events. They recorded only noticeable events connect¬ 
ed with wars, intrigues, victories, defeats and some 
startling incidents connected with the lives of kings, 
queens, princes and nobles. Events connected 
with the daily life of the common folk hardly 
formed their subjects of study and record. We are 
indebted to the European travellers for their attention 
to the ordinary events of the ordinary men. Though 
their angle of vision was exclusive, they recorded 
facts more or less faithfully when they did not concern 
the question of conversion of the Mughal Emperors. 
V.R. Smith put too much stress on the versions of the 
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European writers; but we have critically examined 
their records in general; readers must be warned 
beforehand of the danger of relying too much on the 
unverified versions of the Europeans ( See Introduc¬ 
tion to The Bin-i-Ilahi, pp. xxxi-xxxviii). The 
European records supply us with important informa¬ 
tion concerning our present thesis. Take, for example, 
Palsaert ( Bermmtranti, 1620 H.D.). Though a very 
short sketch, it is full of interesting facts concerning 
the manner of life ( pp. 66-69, Moreland's edition ), 
the religious superstition (p.p. 69-76), Muslim 
marriage at Hgra ( pp. 81-85), regulations 
prohibiting cow slaughter and contemporary Hindu 
religion. Fill these are of peculiar interest to 
the student of Indo-Muslim religious facts and 
currents. 

Pietre Della FaZZe(1623 Fi.D.) speaks highly of the 
freedom of conscience enjoyed by the non-Muslims 
in India. I^espect for Hindu sentiments was illustrated 
by the prohibition of cow slaughter in Cambay. His 
description of cities is accurate. 

Peter Mundi ( 1628 H.D. ) made important 
observations on Hindu society and religion, and he is 
very useful for the purpose of our thesis. He des¬ 
cribed the^ manner of ‘Id celebrations, Minabdzar, 
and riauruz festivities ; his description of marriage 
processions of princes is beautiful. tShah Jahan's 
order for demolition of temples in Benares is graphi¬ 
cally narrated. His statements are, however, some¬ 
times incorrect, e, g., when he says that Hurjahan was 
the mother of Shahjahan. 

Mawnm {1629 travelled from the Deccqj] 
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to Qandahar. His description of Hrakan and his 
reference to the social life of Indians during this 
period offer delightful study. Mass education through 
temples, mosques and monasteries was a feature of 
intellectual life in Mughal India. FSs in the case of 
many other travellers, his knowledge of political 
events is often inaccurate. 

Mandeslo (1638 H.D. ) gave a vivid description of 
the festivals of Hauruz at Hgra. Emperor's weighing 
ceremony was celebrated with great splendour. 
Hindus were not to appear on the street in times 
of religious processions like Muharram. 

Tavernier (1640 H.D.) was a commercial traveller ; 
his records of precious stones, of stone-merchants 
and 5hah Jahan's love for stones offer interesting 
details. His references to social life corroborate 
Bernier's. 

Bernier (1658 H.D.) was a medical man by profes¬ 
sion. He was patronised by Danishnand Khan. 
He was bitter against the nobility of the court, who 
according to him, were tyranny personified. He was 
attached to the royal house as a physician and thus 
some of his informations are correct. He recorded 
Shah Jahan's order for the demolition of temples, 
ffurangzeb's suggestion regarding change in the 
manner of offering prayer, and Hurangzeb's accusa¬ 
tion of Shah Jahan for training his sons in the 
conventional way. 

For details, the following works may be used 
profitably;— 

(1) Monserate's accounts of Hkbar (1582) 
published in the J. d P. of A.8.B., 1912. 
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(2) Hawkins ( 1608-1613), Early Travels in 
India, edited by Foster. 

( 3) Thomas Roe (1615-1619 ), Embassy to 
India, edited by Foster. 

(4) Palsaert, Jahangir's India, Trans, by 
Moreland. 

{ 5 ) Coryat (1614-1617), Early Travels in India, 
edited by Foster. 

(6) Bernier (1656-1668), Travels in the Mughal 
Empire, edited by Archibald Constable. 

( 7 ) Tavernier ( 1641-1667), edited by V. Ball. 

(8 ) Manrique ( 1629-1643), Eng. trans. by 
Mukluyiat Society. 

( 9 ) Withington (1612-1616 ), Early Travels in 
India, edited by Foster. 

(10) De Laet (Compilation, 1630-1632), Descrip¬ 
tion of India, translated by Hoyland and 
Banerjee. 

(11) Manucci ( 1640-1653), edited by Irvine in 

4 vols. 

(12) Peter Mundi, Hakluyiat Society, edited by 

R. C. Temple. 

(13) Piatre Della Valle, Travels, edited by 

Qrey, Hakluyiat Society. 

(14) Mandeslo, R complete collection of his 
voyages & travels by John Harris. 

Non-Theological Indian Sources 

Qanun-i-Humayuni (also known as Humayun 
riamah) by Rhawnd Mir. The work has recently 
been published by the Royal Hsiatic Society of 
Bengal. It contains valuable information on 
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liumcryan’s views on astrology, and his beliefs in 
supernatural agencies of light, stars and numerals 
(up to Twelve). In the eighth chapter, interesting 
accounts have been described regarding anniversary 
festivities. 

Tadhhirat-i-Waqi'at ( or llumayun Namah ) by 
Jauhar. He was Ffftabchi or ‘'ewer-bearer” of 
flumdyun ; He wrote under the comrnand of Flhbar 
to supply material for flbu'l Fadl. Me was all praise 
for his master and held that his master was 
infallible and as such could not do anything 
reprehensible. Jauhar was no scholar and his 
narrative is simple ; he is thus free from unnecessary 
hyperboles and obnoxious eulogy so common 
amongst court-writers. This book does not give any 
information regarding Humayun’s religious life, but 
his versions indicate that Mumayun was not treated 
with great respect by Shah Tahmasp though Hbu'l 
Fadl tried to convince his readers that the relation 
between the exiled Padshah of Mindusthan and ruling 
Shah of Persia was one of friendship and equality. But 
it has all the faults of mere cataloguing. It was 
translated by Stewart in 1832 in an unsatisfactory 
manner. Elliot and Dowsen's summary on Jauhar's 
life in Vol. v, -pp. 136-149, is good. 

Hkbar Hamah and n'in-i-flkbari arc the two most 
important works on the Mughals in India. The 
fSkbar Hamah is historical and the H’in-i-Flkbari 
is an appendix to the former, and it deals with 
institutions. It is useful as an administrative 
manual for flkbar's time. 

flbu'l Fadl will live in his ^'in-i-nkbari. Ho.one 
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scholar can worh on the religious and institutional life 
of Mughal India without the H'in-i-ffhbari. The 
advantage of nbu'l Fadl was that he was the man 
who was responsible for the development of many of 
those institutions which he described. The spirit of 
the system was in his mind, the details were in 
his brain and execution was under his command, 
liis expressions were lucid though verbose. Both 
the volumes must be studied together in order to 
have a thorough grasp of India of the glorious 
Mughals. Though Hbu'! fadl promised to write a 
separate volume on His Majesty as the Spiritual 
Guide to his Subjects, and a cruel member did not 
permit him to fulfil his desire, yet the ffhbar Mamah 
and the Ff'in-i-Fihbari contain valuable references to 
the religious aspect of the Chaghtai' state in India, 
liis political philosophy and religious dissertations 
are unique amongst the Muslim writers of India. In 
the TTin-i-Hhbari, the fifth chapter deals with 
Hindu literature, institutions, etc. The sixth chapter 
on the Happy Sayings of Hhbar is invaluable for the 
study of nhbar's character. We have seen an 
excellent copy of the nin-i-FShbari at Monghyr with 
the Keeper of the Bahmaniah Mosque about 300 
years old, well-illustrated and pictured. Pictures 
look fresh as if they were drawn yesterday. Illus¬ 
trations are of excellent value.. The Ms. in the Khuda 
BuJcsh Library was copied in fSurangzeb's time. 

The nkbar Hamah has been translated by M. 
Beveridge in the Bibliotheca Indica series. 

Muntakhabu't Tawarikh by ‘Hbdu’l Qadir 
Bada'uni—The book has been published both in 
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original and in translation, Vol. I by Q.S.n. Ranking, 
Vol. ir by W.H. Lowe, and Vol. Ill by T. W. Haig. K 
part of this work has also been translated sepa¬ 
rately by E. Rehatsek, Bombay in 1866, under the 
title Tewhhyd JElahy Ahhar 8hahy. It was written 
by one who was connected with the court as an 
Imam. He was a theologian per excellence with all 
usual defects of exclusive attention to theology. He 
gives details on Hkbar's life and court, and on 
the personalities in contemporary India, more from 
the standpoint of religion than from that of 
history. In discussing the religion of Hkbar, his 
work is valuable though he dared not to publish 
the work during the life time of Hkbar. It is a 
useful compendium for the study of The 8taie 
and Religion in Mughal India, specially as an 
illustration of the orthodox .point of the Mullas. 
Short sketches of lives of Muslim scholars and 
theologians of contemporary India are given in 
Vol. III. 

Tabaqat-i-nkbari ( also known as Tarikhi 
Nizami) by Nizamu'd-Din hhmad Bakshi, who was 
the chief paymaster of Hkbar; it comes down to 
1594. The work has been more or less a chronology, 
and Nizamu’d-Din has purposely avoided the religi¬ 
ous side of Hkbar’s life. It was first published by the 
Nami Press, Lucknow, in 1175. Mr. B. De, I.CS. 
has translated the work; it has been published in 
the Bihliotheca Indica series. 

Tadhkirat-ul-Muluk by Rafi'u'd-Din in the time 
of Jahangir. So far as the* Deccan was concerned, 
his work supplies many factual details. The contest 
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between the Indians and the Safawis is well 
described, and incidentally the position of the Shi'ah 
practices in the South. Some references to the religi¬ 
ous beliefs of fikbar and Jahangir may be found in it. 
The style is simple without the usual metaphors of 
the Persian language. 

Intihhab-i-Jahdngir Shahi-r-Elliot and Dowson 
have translated extracts in Vol. VI, pp. 447-52. It 
is a good authority on Jahangir's charities and on 
details of his private life. Though the author does 
not mention his name, we may surmise that he was 
a devoted servant of Jahangir. 

Iqbal Nama-i-Jahangiri by Mu'tamad Khan 
—Jahangir personally wrote his memoirs up to 
the 16th year. liis health began to fail and he 
entrusted the work to his Bakshi Mu'tamad 
Khdn, who wrote it under the emperor's personal 
supervision until the IQth year, from the 19th 
year, Mu'tamad Khan continued the work inde¬ 
pendently. It was completed by Maulana Hadi. 
So the work has three authors namely Jahliigir, 
Mu'tamad Khan and Maulana Mddi. Mu'tamad 
Khdn had the advantage of direct approach to 
the contemporary events and is correct in details. 
The way in which he described the events of the 
great plague shows that he was rather supersti¬ 
tious. The Ehuda Buksh Library Ms. ( No. vii, pp. 
560-61 ) does not contain ilddi's portion. Bibli¬ 
otheca Indica's volume published in 1865 was 
edited by 'Bbdu'l Mayi and Bhmad m ; Elliot 
and Dowson have translated a part of it in Vol 
VI. pp. 363-438. 

7 ' 
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work knowing that Hurangzeb did not approve of 
it. Sometimes he was bitter on flurangzeb. This 
has made him rather popular as a narrator of 
truth. But Prof. Sri f^am Sharma has laboured 
hard to prove the wholesale plagiarism of Khafi 
Khan and branded him as an impostor. But the 
arguments of Prof. Sharma eannot be fully accepted. 
They require further investigation. The Royal FSsiatic 
Society of Bengal published it (B. I. series) in 1869. 
The language is clear, powerful and simple. The 
portions in connection with Hurangzeb may be 
found translated in Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VII, 
pp. 207-10. 

Chahdr Chaman—The author is a Hindu Brahman 
named Chandra Bhan. He is one of the ■ foremost 
Persian scholars amongst the Hindus. He occupied 
a very trusted position under Shdh Jahan. lie filled 
up posts of Mir-i-Saman, Diwan-i-Kui and Wdqi'a 
Mavis (the steward of the household, the chief 
Diwan and the court-writer). He was for some¬ 
time in charge of the draft of Farmans and was 
thus actually in the know of details, flis life 
may be found in the Ma'athir ul Umara, Vol. I, pp. 
145-51. His famous work Chahar Chaman may 
be called the Hkbar-Mamah of Shah Jahan's reign. 
The 1st and 4th chapters are important. The 
former deals with the daily life of Shah Jahan 
and the latter with moral and religious regulations. 

The Chahar Chaman mentioned the personal 
aspect of Shah jahan's reign, so far as the anti- 
Hindu farmans were concerned. In 1795, a part 
of this work was published in Qladwin’s Munshee 
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under the title of Qowayid iin Sultannat Shah Jahaii 
or the rules observed during the reign of Shah 
Jahan. 

Quldasta-i-5ultanat by Chandra Bhan—The author 
described the daily life of Shah Jahan. It contains 
details of the festivities of the court, feasts of lamps, 
Id celebrations, Jharoha-i-Darshan (RoyaT Presence 
on the Balcony), Chahar Taslim (the four salutations) 
and the Qhusal Khdnah (the Bathroom) amongst 
other things. It may be regarded as a supplementary 
volume of the Chahar Chaman. 

Mira't-i-f\hmadi by Hli Muhammad Khan 
(1761) It is a very compendious history of Qujarat, 
one of the most important provinces of India 
from the earliest times to the conquest of fShmad 
Shah 'nbddli in 1761. The work ends with a 
description of the lives of the saints, Sayyids and 
holy men buried there ; we find the Hindu temples 
and shrines described not in hatred but in an appre¬ 
ciative tone. It also furnished information on 
geographical features of the country—its rivers, 
mountains, ports and cities. Officially, it recorded 
some important Barmans relating to the duties 
of officials, both secular and spiritual. fSurangzeb 
was in the Deccan for about a quarter of a 
century and his contact with the southern provinces 
is ^an interesting study. His attempts to restore 
Islam in Qujarat and the opposition encountered 
by the state officials, illustrate the spirit of antagonism 
that was roused amongst the, two rival communities 
at the fag end of nurangzeb’s reign. 

The book was published from Bombay in 10S8' 
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by nil nhmcid f^han ; The Gaihowad Oriental Series 
No. 50, edited by Syed Nawab fSli is good. Major 
Bird has added his notes and annotations to a 
publication hnown os The Political and Statistical 
History of Gujarat, London, 1835. The Rhuda Buhsh 
Library Ms. No. vii, p. 611, is a specimen of beautiful 
calligraphy, dated 1189 n. f1. 


Mira t-i-'niam Muhammad Baqa (not by Bahhtawdr 
Khan as is generally claimed)—Its scope is very 
wide but only a small portion of it is devoted to India. 
It gives some interesting details regarding Hurangzeb's 
charity, his life and his personal habits. This 
portion may be found translated in Vol. VII. pp. 
156-63 by Elliot and Dowson. The Boyal Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta has a good manuscript. 

Badshah Namah There are seven historical worlds 

known by the common title of Badshdh Namah_ 

by nminai' Qazvini, by ‘nbdu'l Hamid Lahori, by 
Tahir ^generally known as Inayat Khan), by Kalim, 
by _Warith, by Tabataba'i and by Mu'tamad Khdn. 
Hminai' Qazvini began his work in 1635-36 and 
It contains the history of the first ten years of 
Shah Jahans reign. His style is simple and easy 
to follow; but Shah jahan did not like his style 
and commanded ‘Hbdu'l Hamid Ldhori to write a 
fresh Badshah Hamah in imitation of the style of 
Hbu'l Eadl. He wrote the history of Shah Jahan 

w- Muhammad 

Warith compiled Shah Jahan's history from the 

21st to the 30th year. He was killed by one of 
his students in 1680 H. D. nil these three 
authors give official accounts; as they were in 
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the service of the Emperor, but none could give his 
best. Tabdtabu'i confined his narrative to the early 
years of Shah Jahan. lie is picturesque in style 
but incorrect in details. Hminai' Qazvini was a 
superstitious man and he ascribed the early troubles 
of Shah Jahan’s reign to unfavourable stars. lie 
gives a list of the pro-Muslim regulations during 
the early years of his reign. 'Hbdu'l Hamid was 
a scholar and had a wonderful command over 
language almost equal to Hbul Eadl. His was 
a voluminous work and has been published by 
the I^oyal Hsiatic Society of Bengal cantaining 
about 1600 pages. He described the anti-Hindu 
regulations with great glee and always sought 
to justify them and he glorified his Emperor 
with a divine touch. Warith followed Lahori but 
his value is that of a mere narrator. 

The Khuda BuJesh Library at Patna contains 
three other Badshah Mamas. Tahir (also hnown as 
Inayat Khan), who was the royal librarian, 
wrote a supplementary volume on Shah Jahan's 
reign dealing with finance. It gives interesting 
glimpses on Shah Jahan^s literary excellence. 
Kalims Badshah Mamah is in verse and was 
written during the last part of Shah Jahan’s reign 
and is incomplete (Ms. vol. iii, p. 316). Mu'tamad 
Khan, who was long associated with Jahangir, 
wrote a Badshah Mamah at the fag end of his life 
when his intellectual powers had declined. Lahori's 
Badshah Mamah has been published in the B.I., 
edited by Kubiruddin Hhmad and Abdul Karim. The 
Khuda Buhsh Library, vol. vii, no 365, is defective. 
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‘filamgir liamcih by Munshi Muhammad Kdzim, 
son of Muhammad Hminai' Qazvini, author of Badshah 
Namah The author was a Munshi of Fiurangzeb 
in the first year, then a Waqi'ah Navis, and then 
a Daroga-i-Ittiia-Khdnah. Me was entrusted with 
the recording events of the first ten years of Murang- 
zeb's reign. This booh has been published in 
B.I. Series, Calcutta (1865-1873), edited by Musain and 
Haiy. The Khuda BuJesh Library has got a 
manuscript copy which is not very old. 

Matim Khan has abridged Kdzim's worh under 
the same title of 'Mlamgir Namah but he did not 
complete it. 

Sirjadunath Sarhar utilised a considerable amount 
of available Persian materials to write his History 
of Aurangzib. Me utilised the materials with 
sufficient labour and patience and deserves the 
laurel of a pioneer. 

Siyar ul Muta-hhhharin by Qhulam Mussain 
Khan Tabataba'i—it is a history of India from 
1707-1781 and was completed in 1781. It is divided 
into three chapters:— 

1. From Murangzeb's death to Nadir Shah's 
invasion (1707-1739.) 

2. Mistory of Bengal from the death of Shuja'- 
u‘d-dawlah ( 1739 ) 

3. Mistory of India is again continued from 
1740 and brought down to 1781. 

There is a concluding chapter in which remarks 
have been made on Murangzeb’s character and 
an account of his capture of Bijapur and 
Qolconda has been given. The details are not 
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faultless they lie buried in the midst of the mass 
of materials. Some important side lights on social 
and religious institutions may also be found there. 

This voluminous booh was translated in 178Q. 
Messrs. Nawal Eishore of Luchnow have a printed 
text. 

Hn abridged edition called Mulahhhhas-u't 
Tawarihh or Zubdat-u'l Tawarihh has been compiled 
by Farzand fJli Husain of Monghyr. 

INDIAN BIOGRAPHIES 

Tuzuh-i-Jahangiri—It is Jahangir's auto-biography, 
also hnown as Jahangir-Hamah. This interesting worh 
is divided in two volumes : the first volume comes 
up to 1617 and the second up to 1624 H.D. flfter 
1624 n. D. Jahangir was unable to write any more 
in his own hand owing to loss of capacity due 
to over-drinhing. The latter portion of the worh 
was completed by Mu'tamad Khan Bahshi, 
and Muhammad Hadi. There are many ver¬ 
sions of the work but that one of Sir Syed 
nhmad Khan ( 1864) from Hligarh is the most 
authoritative ( Khuda BuTcsh Ms. Ho. vii, p. 557 ) 
The worh was translated by Alexander Rogers 
and was edited by Henry Beveridge. This trans¬ 
lation is very good. The first volume was 
published in 1909 H.D. and the second in 1914 
H.D. by the Boyal Asiatic Society of London, 
The translation of David Price, dated 1829, is 
based on a spurious Ms. Elliot and Dowson have 
made partial translation, vide Vol. VI, pp. 276-391. 

In this worh, the religious practices of the Emperor 
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have been recorded and also some other details in 
connection with state patronage of religion, especially 
his discussions with Jadrup pandit and Christian 
fathers. The details on conversions and destruction 
of temples made during his reign, his peculiar belief 
in astrology and his attitude towards other religions 
may be read with advantage in the Tuzuh- 

Ma'athir-i-l^ahimi or life of 'fibdu'r Rahim 
Khan Khanan by Khwajah Baqi Nihawandi com¬ 
piled in 1616 n.D.—'Flbdu'r Rahim Rhan Rhanan 
was the embodiment of Indo-Muslim culture of 
the early Mughaf India. The cultural side of the 
Rhan forms an important landmark in the eclectic 
culture of the period. His patronage of Hindi poets 
is a noticeable feature. The fourth chapter deals with 
mosques, colleges and baths built by him. There is 
an excellent manuscript in the Boyal Asiatic Society 
Library, Bengal, which has published a text edited 
by Muhammad Hidayat Husain in the B. I. Series. 

Tadhhirat-u'l-Umara by Rewdl Ram—It is another 
valuable biographical dictionary which contains a 
short history of the nobles and Hmirs of the 
Empire (1194 n.H.). It may be utilised for a 
detailed knowledge of the works that were entrusted 
to each great officer of the Empire. Rcwal Ram 
treated the Hindu and Muslim Hmirs separately 
unlike Shah Nawaz Rhan. 

The Einjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu of Hyderabad 
has published a list of the Hmirs of Hindustan named 
Umara-i-lianud collected from Ma'athir-u'l-Uniara, 
Tadhkirat-u'l-Umara and Mir'aTi-Bhmadi and from 
contemporary Persian histories. Personal religious 
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piactices of some of the nobles may be found in this 
booh. Unfortunately, it mentioned no references and 

In other sources 

lihe the n m-i-fihbari or the Afe'athir-u'l-Umara 

Ma'athir-u'I-Umara by Shah liawaz Khan 
5hams-u'd-DowIah—It is a very well-hnown biography 
of the grandees of the Mughal-Empire (1742-1747). 
The author was fortunate in having a son 'nbdu'llah 
Khan who supplemented his father's g^d bio¬ 
graphical dictionary and has put it in the present 
form. It contains valuable details concerning the 
nobility which may be used as a bach-ground for 
Cl non-political history of the Mughal period. In 

'mn ^ corollary to 

nbdu 1 Qadir Bada'uni's third volume of Muntahhabu't 

Tawarihh. The chief defect of the worh is that it 
contains no references to sources. The K- El. 5 
B. has published it in 3 volumes and part of it 
has been translated by Beveridge and Baini Prasad, 
for the Boyal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Blochmann 
has utilised the Ma'athir'-u'l-Umara in his bio¬ 
graphical notes in the E'in-i-Ehbari. 


LETTERS AND FARMANS 

Ehhbarat, or news letters, or court bulletins 
arc important sources for getting unalloyed versions 
of daily transactions of the courts. The Mughals 
used to appoint clerhs to copy out every order 
that was passed with date, month and year of 
the reigning monarch. Every sheet began with 
nhhbarat-i-Darbar-i-Mu'alla. Even a province had 
Its Ehhbarat and some local states also had their 
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record department. Many of them have been 
destroyed by insects. Some are in the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, London. The Jaipur State maintains a good 
collection. The Hyderabad archives prosscsses a 
variety collection of Hkhbarat specially after 1724 ff.D. 

The_ value of these H^hbarat lies in the 
unconsciousness of the proceedings and recordings. 
They reveal the inner workings of the system, 
nimost every detail that a historian might require 
as information regarding the Mughal Empire may 
be found the ffkhbarat there. For the purpose of this 
book, the ffkhbarat supplied references to personal 
lives of the kings and princes. From Babur to 
Aluhammad Shah there were about 2000 births in 
the Timurid line. Separate palaces were built for 
the members and grants were made to each of 
them for his marriage. The style of living of 
the kings and names of the members of the royal 
family, their food and drink, their contests for thrones, 
ceremonies of coronation, appointments, dismissals', 
promotion of officers, orders for demolition of temples! 
protection of mosques, grants to theologians and 
scholars and many other things may be found in the 
Hkhbarat. In fact, every detail from birth to death is 
given there often with human touches. The king 
sometimes attended the sick'bed of a noble, sent him 
medicine, attended his funeral and made provision for 
his family. Even dreams dreamt by the Emperors 
were recorded. What a wonderful sea of materials 
are these Hkhbarat 1 

Dr. f^umar I^aghubir Singh has published some 
of these Hkhbarat and Sir Jadunath Sarkar has done 
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a service by getting transcripts from London. They 
should be printed in extenso. 

The Jaipur State, which was connected with 
the Imperial Mughals in various capacities for a 
long time, has a good collection of these records, 
r^elation between the- Rajputs and the Chaghtai's 
may be studied a second time in the light of the 
I Jaipur Records. 

The Jodhpur Records though not complete as 
yet, have been occasionally discussed in the 
Historical Records Commission and the Indian 
History Congress by Sardar Bishweswar Nath Rau. 

Ruq'at-i-Hbu'l Fadl .-—These letters were 
written in a very circumlocutory manner. Hfter his 
death during the life of Hhbar these letters were 
collected by his son (according to some by his 
son-in-law) 'Abdu's Samad. For a long time these 
Ruqa'at were selected in Madrasas for models of 
style. Dr. Smith refused to recognise the value of 
Hbu’l Fadl's letters. But recently they have attracted 
’ the attention of historians. In reply to a letter of 

'Fibdu'llah Rhan Uzbeg charging Hhbar with apostasy, 
Bibu’l Fadl recorded the official declaration of 
Emperor’s Faith in Islam. Such important references 
are not rare in the Ruq'at-i-nbu’l Fadl. 

nhkam-i-Hamidu'd-Din, Dastur-u'l-'Hmal and 
Ruq’ari-'Hlamgiri—Fill these three are more or less 
the different versions of the same thing. 'Inayat-u’llah 
Khan, who had filled up important positions in the 
reigns of Furangzeb, Jahandar Shah, Farrukh Siyar 
and Muhammad Shah collected the orders and 
Farmans issued to the princes and Fmirs at different 
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periods. He was a Waqi'ah-Nigar and a Diwan-i-Tan 
of nurangzeb; a Hazim at the time of Jahanddr Shah; 
a Diwan-i'Khalsah, a Diwan-i-Tan and a Subaddr of 
Kashmir at the time of Farruhh Siyar; and a Mir-i- 
Saman and a Nai'b-Wazir at the time of Muhammad 
Shah. He had intimate hnowledge of the Mughal Court 
(1653-1726) (for his life see Ma'athir-u'l-Umara, Vol. I, 
p. 831) and his collections are very valuable. 
The Khuda Buksh Library and K. H. S. B. possess 
these manuscripts. 

Sir Jadunath Sarhar has published a collection of 
anecdotes incorporating the Farmans of Hurangzeb 
under the title of Hhham-i-niamgiri. But it is 
only a part of the above-mentioned work- In his 
introduction (p. 32), Sir Jadunath Sarkar ascribed the 
authorship to Flamidu'd-Din. Is he the same 
Hamidu'd-Din referred to in the Ma'athir-u'I-Umara, 
Vol. I (K-B. Ms. 00.605-611) ? It requires more in¬ 
vestigation. The nhkdm of Hamidu'd-Din contains 
information regarding Hurangzeb's relation with Quru 
Qovinda Singh, imposition of Jeziah, Farmans prohi¬ 
biting the appointment of Hindus as Subadars and 
Foujdars, his judicial procedure and occasional notices 
of Europeans. 

Farman-i-Muhammad Shahi—It contains some 
letters granting stipends to scholars, theologians, 
Imams and Mu'adhdhins (who call believers to prayer). 
Provisions were made for fees for lawyers, and 
expenses for lights on the tombs of saints and for 
supply of water to the thirsty travellers. Even a grant 
made by Burangzeb to a Hindu astronomer, Malhar 
Bhatt, is also mentioned there. 








Synopsis 

CHAPTER I 

THE BID FOR HONOURS 

KhiMat the arch-stone in the organisation of the Muslim 
Brotherhood ; the Honour ; ‘Umayyad drive ; ‘Abbasid bid ; the 
Unity breaks ; Neo-Muslim States ; their relation with the Khilafat 
of Baghdad; Khallfah an ornamental figurehead, yet tradition 
continued. 

Timur’s challenge ; his coquetry with KhiMat honours • the 
‘Uthraanll bid ; the Safawls held balance ; their triangular contest 
in the 16 th century for honours—Shl’a-SunnI feud alias Perso-Rumi 
feud. 

BSbur and Humayun in relation to ‘Uthmanlis and Safawls ; 
Akbar overthrew palitico-religious pretensions of both Persia and 
Constantinople ; Akbar faced wit'i opposition from the orthodox 
section but survived. Jahangir and Shah Jahan in relation to Rum 
and Iran ‘Uthmanils ready to take advantage of any ugly situation 
of the limurids ; Qandahar the apple of discord between the 
Safawls and Timurids ; Duel of adjectives ; Aurangzeb though 
orthodox yet steady in maintaining family tradition ; bid for honours 
a feature all through ; Khilafat traditions-c^m..TImurid traditions 
maintained ; Islam no longer interested in mere shadowy honours ; 
new problems , later Mughals too impotent to make their position 
felt. 

CHAPTER n 

THE HUGHAL POLICY AND ITS LEGAL CONCEPTIONS 

Origin of the Muslim State ; Arab Tribal Shaihhdom ; the 
Quraish ; the Muslim Brotherhood and its complex of superiority 
on the basis of its being the “chosen community of All^h” and 
Muhammad being the “last Prophet”; the first political action of 
Isllm ; Prof. Sherwani’s views; Prophet’s actions the background 
of the Muslim state ; His personality; the Age of the Pious 
Khalifas. 

The ‘Umayyad State a national Arab State ; The ‘Abbasid state 
and its religious associations more prominent; foreign contributions 
to the growth of State and Government ; growth of political 
philosophy in Islam; some important political treatises in Isl2m ; 
growth of unorthodox traditions like kingship, succession, sovereignty, 
property-sense around the state, succession of minors, females, 
primogeniture ; right of revolt and deposition. 

Kingship and its duty ; King’s prerogative. 
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Law of the State ; Civil Law ; Criminal Law ; their appli¬ 
cability ; Abu’l Fadl’s theory of sovereignty compared to that of 
Ibn Khaldun, Farabi, Ghazzali ; compared to Kautilya’s and Hobbes’ ; 
Divine Right theory ; Social Contract theory ; a changed outlook. 

The alleged “Profanity” of the Mughal State. 


CHAPTER III 

THE THEOLOGICAL ORGANISATION IN MUGHAL INDIA 

Definition of a Muslim—his status in society ; ‘Alim, ‘Ulama - 
absence of Priesthood is a distinctive feature ; no “church” in 
Islam; political organisation and the Khalifah ; ‘Ulama’ to be 
consulted; their departments—Diwan-Sa’adat and DiwSn-i>Qudat * 
Sadr, Sadr.u’s-Sudur, Qadiu’l-Qudat; Shaikhu’l-Islam; Qadi, Mir’ 
*Adl; Mufti, Mul^tasib. 

Sadr-u’^-Sudurhis duty, his political position, his powers • 
Sadru’s-Sudur ‘Abdu’n-Nabi under Akbar; Sadr-u’s-Sudur under 
JahSngir, Sh2h JahSn and Aurangzeb ; their emoluments. 

functions; Makhdumu’l-Mulk 
Abdullah Sultanpurl under Akbar; their encroachments upon royal 

Sit™’ btt 

qualification- 

Ch„Kinhi. 

Mufti his origin ; his function ; MuftIu’l-‘Azm. 

Mujitasib :—his position in Arabia in in^jn ' i- • , 

his duty. ■“•Mbia, m India ; limited nature of 

Governor’s religious functions as king’s rpnr»c»n*,.- 
collaboration with different functionaries. 

The Kotwal :-his origin; his .functions ; as master of cere 
monies; as inspector of public works . i 

quasi-judicial officer. ’ " magistrate, as 


A-'nAJTJi iLJti IV 

PERSONAL RELIGION OF THE MUGHAL EMPERORS 

Babur :-a mixture by blood, by association, by nature - spirit 
of free thinking in Babur. ^^cure , spirit 
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^ Akbar his birth ; early faith ; influence of Shiism ; Akbar 
swings to the left ; his regulations; political, economic, cultural, 
social and religious ; criticism of his regulations, 

Jahangir : his birth and training ; his relation with different 
faiths, with Sikhs—with Christians—with Hindus ; he attempted 
conversions. 

Shah Jahan :—his birth ; pro-Muslim regulations ; personal religion 
of ShSh Jahan ; Hindu-Muslim marriages discouraged ; department 
of proselytisation ; his concessions to the Hindus ; popular encomiums. 

Aurangzeb his idea of a Muslim ; orthodox Muslim structure of 
his rule ; propagation of faith ; traditional concessions to Hindus 
withdrawn ; his attitude towards Shfas. towards Hindus; Jeziah 
reimposed; his reformist tendencies ; Aurangzeb not above supersti¬ 
tions ; effect of his reugious policy. 

Later Mughals—attempts to reimpose Jeziah; they could no 
longer afford to be anti-Hindu ; structure of the state Islamic, but 
political necessity too strong for a revival of unalloyed orthodoxy. 

CHAPTEE V 

NON-MUSLIM SUBJECTS OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 
Dhlmitti—Protected non-Muslim Subject, 

Dhimmi; its meaning : attitude of Mufciammad towards non- 
Muslim residents, of Abu Bakr—of ‘Umar ; legal status of a Dhimmi; 
attitude of the Khalifas not consistent; how was the status of a 
Dhimmi lost ; views of Titus regarding Hindu subjects of the 
Muslims ; his view not tenable ; Turko-Afghan attitude : impossibility 
of infliction of all the harsh laws in Hindustan ; growth of a new 
conception in Hindustan, namely, allegiance to the throne and not to 
religion ; experiments in the south ; Mughal elasticity ; BSbur’s heritage 
to HumSyun ; Mughal experiments ; Akbar’s attitude ; new 
synthesis ; Hindu right to live ; freedom of worship ; privilege of State 
service ; social and cultural unions ; linguistic approach ; Hindu gods 
in Muslim books ; Persian elements in Hindu books ; Historiography 
adopted by the Hindus ; translations ; common ground of approach 
through music and Sufism ; science'and medicine ; mutual reactions. 

Appendix A 

Husfe'man—Foreign residenfs 

Meaning of Musta’man ; foreigners but not citizens ; non-Muslim 
aliens like Christians ; Akbar and the Christians ; their rights to 
purchase lands, to make churches and cemeteries; to join public service ; 
freedom from Jeziah; individual Mughal Emperors in relation to 
Christians ; Akbar ; JahSngIr ; ShSh JahSn ; Aurangzeb ; later Mughals. 
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Appendix B 

Al-Jeziah—Compensatory-tax 

Al-Jeziah ; meaning of the word Jeziah ; why was it imposed ? 

As (<a) Punishment for unbelief, (&) Price for protection, (o) Price 
for free exercise or religion, (d) Exchange for military service- 
Who were liable to pay ? Who were exempted from payment ? 
Different kinds of Jeziah : Rate of imposition ; payment in kind ; 
payment in cash ; mode of collection ; conclusions. 

CHAPTER VI 

SOME NATIONAL AND LIBERAL ASPECTS 
OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 

Did IslSm conceive a national state ? Predominance of Arab 
elements in IsKm ; Is Islam favourable to the growth of nationalism 
and patriotism ? Still there are Muslim patriots in many countries ; 
Federal element in Islamic Khilafat ; Turko-Afghan conception of 
government; Sher Shah's synthesis ; healthy precedents for Akbar ; 
factors of national unity in the Mughal Empire : (a) Administrative laws, 
(b) Criminal laws, (c) Common court language—Persian ; Common 
spoken language—Hindustani ; (d) a new civic conception of common 
loyalty to the throne and not to religion; State-service open to 
all subjects though Rajputs preferred ; Khalifas and anti-DhimmI laws ; 
the Dhimmis on a new basis during the Mughal rule ; attitude of 
Akbar, JahSngIr and Sh3h Jahan towards the State in relation to 
Religion; Aurangzeb’s anti-national policy and its effect on the 
Mughal Empire. 

CHAPTER VII 

CONCLUSIONS 

Role of IslSmic State viewed historically; Universal role of 
Islam; break down of Unity; new States with new outlook- 
Indian problem different owing to distance of time and owing to 
its being conquered by non-Arabs ; Mughal conception of State ; 
Mughal attitude towards Religion; Divine aspects of the Mughal 
Kingship; its secular aspects. 

WAS MUGHAL STATE A THEOCRACY ? 

Theocracy defined ; “Church” the main element of theocracy 
IS absent m IslSm ; Shari’at—the theoretical guide in Muslim State • 
Shar‘-the legal sovereign and the Khallfah or Sultan or Padshah the 
real sovereign ; Mughals always claimed to act as agents of IslSm theo- 
retically, but m practice followed their own track ; Mughal State was 
not theocratic but ‘profane\ 






CHAPTER I 

THE BID FOR HONOURS 

The institution of the Khilafat was the hey- 
stone in the organisation of early Muslim community. 
The Khalifah^ was the successor to the Prophet 
of Qod ; he was the nmiru'l-Mu'minin or the leader 
of the Faithful, ffs Imam he occupied the fore¬ 
most place in public worship and delivered the 
Khutbah.^ ns a Khalifah, the leader of the Faithful, 
he claimed obedience from all members of the 
Muslim community. 

The word Khalifah has been used in the Qur'an 
only in six places. The word implied either 

(1) a man, 

(2) awice-regent, 

_ (3) on e who comes after." 

1. Khalifah comes from a root meaning ‘^‘to succeed,*’ “to come 
after*’—he comes after the Prophet, he is KhaVifah F^asm Allah. 

2. Khuthah is an oration where the name of the ruler of the 
community is recited in a mosque when believers assemble ; prayers are 
offered by the community in his favour. It has a political significance 
no less important than the religious one. The Khutbah is a pre-'^ 
Muslim institution. In Arabia, before the advent of Muhammad, 
the Khatib was the orator of the tribe, who acted also as the 
judge of the society ; Muhammad utilised the Khutbah to announce 
the need of day ; the Khutbah often took the shape of political pro¬ 
nouncements in His case. 

3. The word Khalifah has undergone several changes in mean¬ 
ing. Originally in old Arabic Khalifah was used in its etymological 
sense, i. e., it meant one who came after, then it signified 
Man, i. e., a Leader ; then a Ruler or Emperor ; finally an Emperor 
and Pope combined together. When the power of the Khalifah 
was lost, it was used to signify an expert. It meant a clerk in 
Egyptian Arabic ; in Turki language it meant a barber. In Indian 
language Khalifah means a tailor and a wrestler in common parlance. 
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In the following places the word Khalifah was 
used in the Qur'an but the word signifies a "man" 
and not a "ruler" as has been advanced by Huahes in 
his Dictionary of Islam, pp. 263-66. 

revelations regarding 

Khalifah m the Qur'an :— 

Surah 11. 30—"Hnd when the Lord said to the 
angels, I am about to place a vice-regent (Khallfah) 
on the earth, they said, Wilt Thou place therein one 
who will do evil and shed blood ?" 

JTa idh aala mlluTca Ul-mala’lcati inm. jdHlunn fVl.Ard- 
KM^fata^n atafalu f^a ^an yufsidu ya^fiJcAdim^ 

Surah VI. 165-"nnd it is He who has made 
you Khalifas on the earth.” 


Wa Suwa"l-ladM ja^alalcum KhalaHfa fi'l-Ard, 

Surah VII. 69- “Find remember when He made 
you Khalifas after Hoa's people." 

Wadhhmu idh ja'alahum Khald'ifa m.Ardi ha‘da qammi Nuh. 

Surah X. 14—"Then we have made you Khallah 
on earth after them, so that We may see how you 


Ihummaja’alnaTcumKhald%fam.Ar4imim ha'dihim linandura 
fcmfa ta^malun. 

Surah XXIV. 55—"He promised to those who 
are believers omongst you and perform pious deeds 
that they shall be made Khalifas on earth as they 
have been made Khalifas as their predecessors have 
been.” 


Wa adal-lahu al~ladh%na amanu minhum wa ^amilu 
Uyastahhlifannahum fVl.Ard. 


a^^jSaliJpati 


Surah XXXVIII 26—"Oh David, Verily We hove 
made thee a vice-regent (Khairfah). Judge thou 
between men with justice." 

Ya Dawuo.v, innd ja'alndTca KhaRfatann fm.Ardi, fa'Mcum 
bayna'n-nasi M'l J^aqq. 
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Inimedicitely after Muhammad's death, Rbu Bakr, 
the Prophet's father-in-law was chosen ashissueces- 
sor. 1 o ex]:)rcss his position as a successor, Hbu Bakr 
chose the word Khallfah meaning simply 'one who 
comes after', a word very humble in meaning and 
very coninion in use at that time. Though the pro- 
phetie function of Muhammad had ceased with his 
dciith, iTbu Bakr officiated as the leader in public 
prayers, in other words, he acted as an Imam \ The 
leadcTshij-) in prayer signified his leadership in other 
affairs of the community. 'Umar, successor of Bbu 
Pxikr, went a step further and styled himself the Com- 
nuiikler of the Taithful or nmir-u'l-Mu'minin,^because 
he had commanded the army of the Faithful as the 
Prophet had done. Thus the position of the successor 
of Muhunnnatl was expressed in three terms—the 
Khahfah, tlic Imdm, the nmir-u'l-Mu'minin. Khalifah 
cxprcsscil leadership of the mission of the Prophet, 
Inium expressed leadership in religious functions 
aiul ;Tnnr-u'l-Mu'minin expressed leadership of 
the army and the administration. 

The civil war that broke out during the rule 
of 'J\h, a son-in-law of Muhammad, laid the 

I The word ImSm was used in the Qur’an several times 
in the sense of a leader (Surah, ii. 124) qala inni jaHluka Im^nasi 
Itjutmtiun ; itj‘ a guide (Surah, xxi. 73) Waja^alnaJmm aHmmatan 
Ytihaunti iK'in/ifina ; of an example (Surah, xxv. 74) Waja'alnaUH 
Matitiqiihi ImiUHinui i of an Inspired Book (e. g., the Book of 
Moses ; Surah, xi. 17 ) Ifa min qahlihi Katabii Mma Imamann 
iva rahmatitn ; of a leader of the unbeliever {Smah, it . 12) Faqatilu 
aHmmata ikufr. The dignity of ImSm as a title is not found in Isl3m 
before Mfdmun tlie ‘Abbasid Khahfah (813-833 A. D.), 

1 Before TJmar, this title of — MWmm%n was given to 

iinc Abdu’llah Ibn Jahsh for his successful raid at Nakhlah in the 2nd 
year of Mijrah, KitWbWpfan’biht p. 236. 
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foundation of the theories of that great institution 
Itnown in Islam as the Khilafat. Whom to chose as 
the successor of the Prophet was the question ? The 
Hrabs often quoted Traditions that the Khalifah 
must be from the Quraish, the tribe of Muhammad. 

Mujjatu'l-lahil Balagha^ quotes a Tradition, "It is a 
necessary condition that the Khahfah be of the 
Quraish tribe."^ 

During the 'Umayyad period the political 
conquests of Islam were going on pari passu the 
Hrab national movement and as such the time 
of a I^halifah was mostly absorbed in his political 
and governmental activities. During the civil war 
between the 'Umayyads and 'Hbbasids, the Shi'as 
emphasised the hereditary aspects of the 'Mbbasid 
claims and the 'flbbasids succeeded through the 
preponderance of the 'Hllds at the court and in 
the household. Since then the Khilafat took ci 
new character, the 'flbbasid Khalifas became 
general patrons of the 'Ulama because the 'Ulama 
had supported their claims to the Khilafat and they 
laid emphasis upon their function as protectors 
of Islam after they had come to power; Baghdad, 
the 'nbbasid capital, became the chief centre of 
Islamic theological activities. The Fiqh (Law) received 
Its definite shape during this period. The pristine 
simplicity and easy accessibility of the 'Umayyads 
were substituted by the solemnity and majesty of 

1. Misnmu'l Book XXIV, Chap. XII. Tayalisi. Nos. 

926, 2133, Muslim, Bab, Imara, Nos. 5-10. 

SharhuH Muwaqif^ (Egyptian Ed.) p. 606 

2. Bal0aha’-r-(Ed, Delhi) p, 32>5. 
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the ‘nbbasids. In their new capital at Baghdad, 
the traditions of the Persian monarchy reasserted 
themselves due to the support of the Persians from 
whom their supporters generally came. "The 'ffbbasid 
sat on the throne in solemn majesty, surrounded 
by his guards and the executioners with their 
drawn swords by his sides, fit the same time, 
he emphasised the religious . aspect of his office 
by wearing the mantle of the Prophet.” 

With the decline of the temporal power of the 
'nbbasids in the Qth century H. D., they began 
to lay more stress on their position as Imam in 
the religious order* and posed as the representa¬ 
tives of the Faith. What was lost in the secular 
side of the Khilafat was sought to be compensated 
by emphasis on its religious side. The 'Ulama 
began to emphasise the religious aspect by encourag¬ 
ing persecution of the heretics and of the non- 
Muslims. The ^Khiiafat traditions of the power of 
the Khalifas continued and were regarded as the 
foundation of all political authority and power in 
the Muslim world. 

The point becomes clear when we consider 
the status and position of the new states that 
had been established by Muslim potentates outside 
the authority of the Khilafat of Baghdad. 

1, Haditb. is eloquent'on ImSm and Ixnamat especially BukhSri 
and Muslim. Actually the Prophet said, “He who obeys the JmSm, 
obeys me"—Bukhari, Tamani, Bab. I. “Even an unjust ImSm must be 
obeyed,” Muslim, Imara, Bab, 49. Abu Yusuf in his Kit5b-uT 
Kharaj (p. 6) says, “If the ruler is a tyrant he will get his 
punishment," but “people are exhorted to obey even a tyrant.” 
For the exclusively religious aspect of Imam, see Bukhari, Bab. Adhan, 
51-53, 74, 82, 128 : Taksir-u’s-salat. Bab-17, 
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With one God, one Prophet and one Qur'an, 
one controlling authority in Islam was but a 
natural corollary; one Prophet must have but 
one successor. The fladith records, "If there are 
two Khalifas one must be hilled."^ It is therefore 
dear that no obedience was due to any other 
claimant to the civil authority. But no one can 
deny the historical fact that during the weak days 
of the 'nbbasid Khilafat many new political states 
grew up ruled by the followers of Islam; and 
0(11 of them could not be suppressed and some 
of them survived for more than five hundred 
years. What could a follower of Islam do but 
offer allegiance to the ruler de facto in spite 
of the Tradition telling him to hill the new 
claimant and ^ what could an 'Bbbasid Khalifa h 
do but recognise him as the ruler of the soil ? So, 
a silent understanding was arrived at, by which 
a strong Muslim ruler who had established an 
independent kingdom was recognised as such by 
the Khalifah with honorific titles like Hmiru'!- 
Islam, Na ib-u'l-Khalifah, etc., and the new potentate 
by accepting these titles from the successor of 
the Prophet tacitly acknowledged his ovcriordship 
nt once the Muslim subjects could with clear 
conscience submit to the new authority. The 
Khutbah was read in his name and they accorded 
him welcome as their political chief. Even a 
powerfur potentate like Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna 


Man ata'am faqa^kt^amha'; man‘aSf/agVtf 

... idia myi‘a 
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on renouncing his allegiance to the Samanids 
in QQ7 K D. was glad to have his independent 
position recognised by the Khalifah under the title 
of Yamin-u'd-Dowlah (the Right Hand of the Empire) 
and Fimir-u'l-Ma'mlnln wa'l Millat (the Leader of the 
Faithful and of the Community). Yusuf bin Tashfin, 
the founder of the Ffl-Morawid dynasty of Spain, 
received the title of nmir-u'l-Muslimin from Muqtadi, 
an 'nbbasid Khalifah of Baghdad. In 1175 h. D. 
Saleh-u'd-Din assumed the sovereignty of Egypt 
and Syria and he was happy to have his title 
confirmed by Rhalifah Muqtadi. The founder of 
the Rasalid dynasty of Yaman, Mur-u'd-Din ‘Umar, 
received investiture from Rhalifah Mustansir in 
1235 n. D. The same Rhallfah responded to the 
wishes of Iltutmish who was the first Muslim 
Sultan of Delhi to have his title recognised by 
the highest dignitary of Islam. The classical scholars 
had to submit to the logic of facts and acknowledge 
more than one independent Muslim state at one and 
the same time. fls-Sarakhsi, recorded the opinion 
of fSbu Yusuf and fSsh-Shalbanl as follows 

‘‘They both maintain, a territory is related to its 
people on account of their controlling hand over it 
and their establishing protective authority therein"^ 

That the Khilafat association was prized during 
the Turko-Hfghan period of Indian History is proved 
by the fact that a strong king like Balban inscribed 
his coins with the names of 'Eibbasid Rhalifas. 
Dig-u'd-Din Barani says that Balban asked h is 

1. Md. Hamidullah, Muslim_ Conduct of Jhe State,_ p. 49, for 
details. Lahuma ad-~daru innama ■^nsa'hu_ ila ahlihima lithuduti 
yadihimm aUqdMrat% alayha wa-qiyami walayalihim aUhdflmti fihd 

p. 405. 

10 
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son to have his title confirmed by the 'Pibbasid 
Khalifah. 'PSlau'd-Dln Khalji who had but little respect 
for the forms of religion found it necessary to 
assurne the title of Yamin-u'I-Khilafat Masir-i'l-nmir- 
u'l-Mu'mrnin (the flight Hand of the Khalifah and the 
Helper of the Leader of the Faithful.) Of the Indian 
Turho-nfghans, MubaraH Khalji went to the length 
of assuming personally the title of Khalifah himself 
as his coins indicate.^ ^ 

The Tughluqs revived the Khilafat slogan and 
Muhammad Tughluq applied to the Khalifah in 
for confirmation of his accession to the throne 
through his envoy, l;^ajr Sar 5ari, in 1340-43 f[. D. He 
removed his own name from the coins and substituted 
those of the Fatimid Khalifas. Even after the death 
of Khalifah Mustahfi in 1340, he continued the name 
of the dead Khalifah in his coins for 3 years with 
a prayer, "May Qod mahe his Khilafat abide for 
ever'? Firuz Tughluq, who was not quixotic like 
his cousin, made similar submission to the Khalifah, 
revived the Khutbah and substituted his own name 
and those of his predecessors including Muhammad 
Tughluq and Mubarah Khalji. He sent presents 
to the Khalifah and wrote in his auto-biography' that 
his authority had been confirmed because of his 
submission to the, Khalifah, and he says, "It is by 
this sanction that the power of hings is assured 
and no king is secure until he has submitted himself 
to the Khulifah and h as received confirmation from 

1. BarSnl, B. I. Text, 103^^ ~~ ~~ ~ 

2 . Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, pp. 177-81 
Wright. Catalogne of Coins, Vol. II, pp. 43 , 44 , 

3 . Ibid, p. 103; 
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the sacred throne. H.diploma was sent to me fully 
confirming my authority as the Deputy of the 
Khallfah, and the Leader of the Faithful was 
graciously pleased to honour me with the title of 
Sayyid-u's Salatin. Me also bestowed upon me 
robes, a sword, a footprint as badges of honour and 
distinction.” 

The Khalifas of Egypt who held the shadowy 
office for over two and half centuries almost as 
prisoners, were utilised by Mamlul^ Sultans to 
give legitimacy to their rule. The Mamluks 
always claimed a higher status for themselves than 
other Muslim potentates because their title of 
Sultan was conferred upon them by the Khallfah 
who was in Egypt. It may appear silly to-day 
on the part of the Mamlul^ that they interpreted 
this dignified title granted by a dishonourable 
puppet as a mark of honour, yet they were so 
particular about this titular dignity that they grudged 
the assumption of the title of Sultan by any 
Muslim potentates.^ Mow degrading was the 
position of the Khalifas in Egypt j Some of 
them ( except al-Wathiq bi'ilahi-Ibrahim) were 
even denied the privilege of having their names 
recited in the Khutbah, yet Khalil Ibn Shahin 
az-Zahiri ( 1410-1468 M.D.) described the ancient 
Fatimid Khalifah, who was a prisoner in every 
sense, in such glorious terms. “Me has inherited 
the Kliilafat from the Prophet. Qod, the Mlmighty 

1. Extracts from FaUcJiat^uFiruz SJiah\ Elliot and Dowson, 
HE P. 387. 

2 . Khalil Ibn Shahin Zuhdat Kashf al Mamdlik. Ed, 

Mavaisse^ p, 89. 
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has made him the Khalifah over the lands of 
Islam. 

Mubariz Ibn Muzaffar, the eonqueror of 
Mongol Ilhhan, tooh an oath of allegianee to fSl 
Mu tadid bi ilah in 1354 n.D. and inserted the 
narne of the Khalifah in his Khutbah. Mis son 
Shah Shuja' (1357-1384 M.D.) recognised the Khalifah 
al Mutwahkil in 13697 Muhammad Tughluq and 
Firuz, as has been told before, felt proud that 
they had been recognised by the Khalifas in 

' Egypt. 

Ms opposed to this, another current was running 
with equal, if not greater, force against the Khilafat 
title, honour and primacy in Islam. Qhazan Khan 
refused to recognise the 'Mbbasid Khalifah at Cairo, 
and after the occupation of Damascus he was 
described as "the Sultan of Islam and the Muslims". 

. Mfter the fall of the 'Mbbasids in 1258 KD. 

gradually the title lost its real character so much 
so that any Muslim who could control some 
territory assumed the title and styled himself as 
a Khalifah. To name a few ( 1 ) ffbu Mbdudlah 
Muhammad, the tiiafsid ruler of Tunis, took the 
title of Mmiru'l Mu’minin Khalifah wa Imam ( 1249- 
1277 n.D.) (2) Fibu 'Inan Paris, the Marinid 
ruler of Morocco, was called Hmir-u'! Mu'minin 
( 1348-58 n.D.). Ibn Bafutah, who visited his land, 
described him as Khalifah, or the shadow of God 
upon Earth. ( 3 ) Qutub-u'd-Din Mubarak Khalji of 
Delhi styled himself ( 1316-23 M.D.) Imam, Khalifah 
of God and Pole Star on the Earth in his coins. 


1. Ibn Batutah, Travels, I, p. 382. 
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(4) Muhammad Shalbani, the founder of the 
Uzbegh kingdom of Trans-Oxiana ( 1500-10 H.D.) 
described himself as the "Imam of the Hge" or 
the "Khalifah of the Merciful." 

That the Khilafat was a very exalted position and 
that the Khalifah was the most exalted personality in 
Islam is proved by the fact that there was so much 
scramble for the dignity, or its association in almost 
every part of the Muslim world. Except the Shi'ah 
rulers of Persia, one or more powerful potentates 
claimed the title in one or another period of their 
supremacy. Timur, though not strictly very orthodox, 
was conscious of the importance of the dignity of the 
Khalifah in the Muslim world. lie was glad to 
vindicate his conquest by assuming the title of 
Khalifatu'llah and by reading the Khutbah in his 
name. Further, when the Sayyids gave in writing 
their right of governing the Prophet's TJmmat to 
Timur ; he had the Khutbah read in his name again. 
It was not that the assumption added more prestige 
to his power or made him more powerful, because 
Sulaiman, son of Bayazid, had already accepted 
Timur’s vassalage, Egypt hastened to send its 
submission, and Timur's name was read in public 
prayers there^. The Khilafat was rather the cement¬ 
ing bond of his vast empire which was predominantly 
Muslim in composition. The advantage of this 
Khilafat title was that the military conquest of the 
Timurid family was sanctified by a religious associa¬ 
tion. Previously, the Mongol Khanate had hardly 

(1) G^hon, foundation of the Ottoman Bmpire, ipp. 250-60. Akbar 
Namah, I. p. 80 
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ciny definite religious connotation, or spiritual back¬ 
ground ; but since Timur the Mughal sovereignty was 
presented with a new role connected with the religion 
beset with complications inherent in a religio-political 
state. Politically, the advantage of an unrestricted 
suzerainty of the Mughals was curbed and limited by 
the religious obligations as pronounced by the 'Ulama. 
The moment the religious obligations were given 
superior consideration to the political, the Mughal 
empire began to lose its position. The reason why 
the Mughal rule in India could not find its natural 
development and could not give its best, was partly 
due to the religious restrictions that were placed on 
its administrative ideals by the interpreters of the 
Faith. 

Timur divided his empire amongst his sons on a 
territorial basis^ and this practice was later followed 
by his successors, ficcording to the orthodox concep¬ 
tion of a Muslim State, the Khilafat was indivisible 
and elective; but the Umayyads broke through 
that conception and held that the Khilafat was heredi¬ 
tary though the fiction of election was maintained. 
F5s a shrewd politician Timur adopted the title of 
Murawij wa Mujaddid, Promoter and Renovator of 
Religion, and ranked himself with some of the famous 
Mujaddids of the good old days such as 'Umar, 
'iTbdu’l-fSziz, Ma'mun and Muqtddir bi'llah. The 
family traditions and blood ties were great factors 
amongst the Mongol tribes and many of the currents 
of the Turko-Mongol history could be explained with 


1 Tripathi, ^ome Aspects of Muslim Administration, 108-10. 
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reference to these fundamental traits of their cha¬ 
racter. 

Within half a century of Timur's death, his 
political conquests were practically lost, though the 
ruins remained. Only Shah I^uhh, his son, claimed 
the dignity from his father and it was accepted by 
Qara Yusuf of the Black Sheep Turkoman Family 
and Hamzah Beg of the White Sheep FamilyIn 
India Khidr Khan accepted the Khilafat pretensions 
of Shah Rukh. But Barsbay, a Mamluk Sultan of 
Egypt, tore to pieces the letter in which his agent 
claimed the recognition of the Khalifah in 1426 ff.D., 
while Murad II of Constantinople treated the claim 
of Shah Kakh as a mere joke. The four generations 
that followed was not a glorious record for the 
Timurids in the history of Central Asia. The growth 
of the 'Uthmanlis in Constantinople, the rise of the 
Safawi dynasty in Iran, and the Shaibamds in Trans- 
Oxiana (Ma’wara-u'n-riahr) had practically eclipsed 
the glory of the dynasty of Timur. It was not till 
Babur came to the throne of Kabul that the Timurids 
began to be counted as a serious power. 

Babur was faced with two very strong Muslim 
powers, the 'Uthmanlis and Safawis, both in the flush 
of their youthful vigour and Babur had an uncom¬ 
fortable time. He felt pride in his "ennobled 
blood" and believed that the Timurids had an 
inherent right to rule. He was a believer in here¬ 
ditary monarchy. To him the conquest of Hindu¬ 
stan was nothing but the acquisition of his ances¬ 
tral property to which he had a claim to succeed 


1 Faridun Bey. Munsha'at^u's Salatin, I, 144 
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by right of birth. The question of minority did 
not prevent his succession to the territory of 
Samarqand. T\ division of Hindustun amongst 
his sons was exactly what Timur had done in 
Samarqand. But what was his attitude towards 
the traditional leader of the Islamic Brotherhood ? 

Babur was by birth a Sunni and as such the 
Sunni Khalifah controlling Mahkah and the Baitu'l 
Muqaddas in whose name the Khutbah was then 
recited in Makkcih and Madinah, naturally had a 
claim on his allegiance and obedience. lie was 
no theologian but a simple believer. By the time 
Babur came to Hindustan often political expediency 
outweighed religious considerations with the rulers. 
FSs has been narrated already, politics had struck deep 
root into the minds of the Muslim philosophers and 
potentates, and the prestige of the Khilafat as a shield 
for the faithful was to a great extent compromised 
owing ^ to the rise of Shi'ism. Under the influence 
of Shah Ismai’l ( 1502-24) many of the important 
Muslim potentates were forced to renounce Sunnism 
and accept Shi'ism which added a new factor to 
the Perso-I^nmi feud^ In fact, Baysunghar, Sultan 
Hussain and his son Muhammad Hussain were 
Shi'as at one or another period of their lives; 
gradually the Safawi dynasty became the rallying 
point of the Shi ah religions and political move¬ 
ments. Babur's own relation, Hussain Baiqara, a 
strong ruler of Khurasan was a Shi'ah and Babur 
narrated with pride his glorious deeds. 

1. F. G. Browne. Literary History of Persia, Vol III pp ET 
379, 416. , 
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The rise of the ‘Uthmanli and Chagtai’ Turks 
after the fall of the 'Flbbasids are significant 
because both were Turks and converts. Soon after 
the death of Timur the Chagtai's kept themselves 
confined to Samarqand and the Uthraanlls planted 
themselves in Constantinople as successors to the 
Khalifas of Cairo. By the time Babur came to the 
forefront, Persia was being ruled by one of her 
ablest monarchs, Shah Isma'il ( 1502-24) and 
Constantinople was under the hegemony of one 
of her strongest rulers, Salim the Qrim ( 1512-20). 
Shah Isma'il made Shi'ism the national religion 
of Persia and he became the champion of 
a militant national movement under cover of 
religion thus following the example set up by the 
Hrabs in the early days of Islam. The war of 
Merv ( Dec. 2, 1510 H. D.) between Shalbam Khan 
Uzbegh and Shah Isma'il Safawi, was a great 
event in the Muslim world in the first quarter of 
the 16th century. Shalbani Khan's body was 
disembered and his limbs were sent to different 
parts of his empire to be exposed to public gaze ; 
the skin of his head was stuffed with hay and 
sent to Sultan Bayazid II of Constantinople. The 
skull set in gold was used as a drinking vesseh. 
Babur certainly felt relieved and sent one Khan 
Mirza with presents to congratulate Shah Isma'il 
on his victory over this common enemy and to 
"dispose him to lend assistance in the attempt, 

1. Iskandar Munshi, TaT%Jch% *J[lci7n ^trai PP, 17-19 ; 

( Teheran edition ). Tarikhi Bash%di pp. 181-183 quoted by ErskinCj 
History of India, Vol. I, pp. 303-04. 

11 
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which he now meditated, to recover the kiiujdoni 
of Mawara-u'n h’ahr"*. Mirzci Mtiidcr says, “the Khaii 
was sent with tenders of obedience tiiui aid”'l 
This assistance was given and iklbur was''eonectled 
the possession of Maward-u'n Nuhr". 1 Ic v\’ore the 
Shi'i-Taj and struck coins bearing the tsin'uh 
religious texts; and between 1510 and 1512 /ID, 
there is no doubt that Babur was almost a protege 
of Persia up to the battle of Cihaxdawtiir though 
he was never serious in his [irofessions of .Shiism. 
Hgainst the avowed traditions of 'rimtir he recited 


the names of twelve Imams from the minar of 
the Mosque of Samarqandb Me luul to face ,in 
open war backed by Salim the Cirim, urul h.sf 
Samarqand which, passed into the hands of t.Jb,sid 
u'llah Khan, a friend of Salim. In the Shi’<i-Suimi 
contest that followed between ShOh IsiiuTil and 
Salim the Qrim, the former compcllcil iiumy of 
his vassals to accept Shi'ism and the latter rcjilicd 
by massacring some of his Shi'uh subjects in 
Constantinople. The Persian Shah was defeated 

1. Erskine. op, cit. p, 306 


2. Tarilchi Mashisd% p. 187, Bahur hf'iimah ( Bev, ) p. 

3. Rush Brooke Williams flatters himself that h.s Iwhiit 

was equal in status to Shah Isma'il because Babur used th.. 
friend m his Memoirs to describe their relation. Dr. .S, K. lOiu-t!.'.- 

Ubaidullah Kh^ desaibe him as '/AHhakUir hmUmkht ... 

, Vide Mansha^t Salapn by Farid un Bey, 1274 A. li 

h^tTA Babur is described as a ShCah «!u!r 

Qandahar. R. Will,am* ui. ,,f 


article ^ngress. Poona. Hum^„un-‘ 

in prayers made Babur unpopular amongst his ChagtaV {..ib-wer. f.,t 
a time. ‘Alan Im AUm. ( Teheran Ed. ). p. aW. 
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at Chaldiran by Salim who pashed his arms up 
to Egypt and Syria. The last of the Egyptian 
'Fibbasids surrendered the insignia of Khilafat to 
Salim the Qrim in 1517 and the latter issued a 
proclamation claiming hegemony over all orthodox 
Muslims of the world, liis claim to obedience from 
all orthodox Muslims was all the more strengthened, 
for he was the grandson of Muhammad II, who had 
finally destroyed the I^oman Empire of the East. 
He took a very grandios title to signify his position 
in the circle of Islamic brotherhood, namely^ 
Certainly they were in a position to protect the seas 
which carried the pilgrims to the holy places of 
Islam and which were being subjected to piracy 
by the Portuguese at that time.^ Babur had his 
opportunity in this defeat of the Shah of Persia ; 
and seated on the throne of Delhi, he reverted to 
the traditional faith of Timur. It is significant 
that in Hindustan Babur struck coins bearing the 
names of the first four Khalifas and that he read 
the Khutbah in his own name and called himself a 
Badshah. 

The above fact clearly demonstrated that by the 
time Babur was forging ahead, trans-Indian Muslim 
politics was taking a definite shape :— 

(i) The phantom Khalifah ht Mutawakkil, the last 
of the 'Abbasids in Egypt had surrendered the 


1 . Sultan~u's Salatin wa HaMm-u'l MaMm%n Mali’k^u'l Bahram 
wa Eimyat-Wl BaJirain KhaVifdi-u'r Mdsul Allah Am'ir.uH MWm%ran 
wa Sultan wa Khan. 

2 . Stripling, The Ottoman Turhey and the Afahs (1511-1574) 
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insit^nid' of the Khilcifut to the 'litiuHtinli' 
Constantinople in 1517 n.D. They were d 

as leaders of Mahkh by its Sharif aiul thi"'reetu|ni- 
tion increased the 'Uthnidnli position tis sueee.^sor to 
the leadership of the orthodox Muslims.' 

(n) Shi'isin was established dcfitiifcly us the 
national religion of the Persians under the Sufuwi.^ in 
1502-24 n.D. and the contest for honour iH'tween 
Constantinople and Iran, or between the 'Uthinunh.s 
and Sufawis ultimately resolvctl into u eontot 
between the Shi'as and the Sunni.s. 

(m) The Timurids now entered the field a» a 
third contestant for the role of fumimr <nul In liiiui 
them was the tradition of Timur who hud eonqiicTCti 
Persia ; destroyed Baghdad and assunietl the title 
of Khalifcitul'lah. 

Babur was a Sunni by faith ; but by ritual he was 
a Sinner. The usual connotation of ti vSunin is that 
he is rooted to traditions. But Babur was not fettered 
by any dogma.’ Urged by political necessity, he might 
play the role of a Shi'ah by wearing a eap fUVitrding 
to Shi'ah fashion, or by reciting tlic Kluitbah after the 
manner of a Shi'ah or by offering jiruyers in the name 
of 'ffli Murtaza.** But when the necessity wiis over, he 
might revert to the old form of faith in wliieh hr wa 


, 3. Hwnmet Purgstall, Ufsch dtx Omnnn, IV* pi\ 174 , PHi Ml. 

2. For details of BSbur*# position during tiiii peronl ( ) 

see Tari'kh% 

3. 'Elias and Ross» op* dM p. 246 tnsd itutr IHbin«\r4 3.it4l2. 

C Beveridge )* p. 354. 

-4 Gulbadan, Rnmayi^n Nimah, im Tt, Ryuhhi-pokr \Viilirtin\ 
'A% Empire BaMfr of ike 10ih Ceninrn^ p, 10*^. \lium ,lriii 
Ahhmi^ TeL Ed., p. 290. 
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born and bred’ as easily and as quickly os he 
had left it. He was no claimant for the Khilafat 
dignity like many other Muslim Sultans in other 
countries, though on the eve of his Indian conquest 
he declared that he was vindicating his succession 
to the conquest of Timur and redeeming the 
unredeemed part of his heritage, and heritage 
might include many things. But Babur was 
no dreamer, he attempted the possible—we mean 
the Indian conquest of Timur in 1398 H.D., 

but not the impossible, that is, the assumption 
of the religious dignity claimed by his great 
ancestor Timur in 1402 K D. Babur was satisfied 
with the title of a mere Padshah which he 
assumed in 1507 K D. though the assumption 
of long-sounding titles was a fashion of the time. 
Babur died within 4 years of his Indian conquest 
and in this short period, he silently repudiated 
the Shl’ah claims to his obedience and he remained 
Cl Sunni as his coins point out.^ Had he lived 
a little longer, it might have been possible for 
Bdbur to throw off the pretensions of both Iran and 
I^um as the direction of events indicated.-'* 


1. Sunni orthodoxy was officially declared by Timur in reply to 
BSyazid’s sarcastic reply to the former’s demand for restoration of Yusuf 
fhe fugitive of Kharput, See, Faridun Bey for .the original texts of Timurs 
letter and BSyasid’s reply, op., cit. I, pp. 118-119. Ms. Nawab Husain Khan 
Hajratgunjc Library, Lucknow. 

2. Wright, op. cit., p. 8. 

3. Why did not BSbur rule Hindustan from Kabul ? Was it that he 
intended to be out of the immediate reach of Shfah Persia or was it 
because he intended to vindicate the conquest of Timur ? Possibly both 
the considerations influenced the action of BSbur. It may be noted that 
Bibur did not like the climate of Hindustan, as his Tuzuk indicates, but 
the political consideration weighed with him more than his personal one. 
It would be easy to control th e Afghans and Rajputs from Delhi rather 
than from Kabul.* All these motives possibly worked together. 
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Of Babur's several wives, at ‘ least two were 
Shfah. Of them one was Maham Begam, a descen¬ 
dant of Shaihh ffhmad Jam and a relation of 5ultcrn 
bfussain Baiqara. She became the mother 'of 
Humayun. The other was Qhul f^uhh Bagchik who 
became the mother of Kamran.^ Once Mumayun 
promised that he would mahe Shi'ism the religion 
of_his_ State as the price of Persian help against 
Kumran ; but he treated it as an expediency 
because he knew that such an act would cost 
him his whole Chaghtal' band of followers out- 
^de Persm notwithstanding the help of Bairam 
Ahan. Shah Tahmasp was no doubt luhewarm 
m his support to Humayun during the first period 

fact e^Pl^ined by the 

foct that he did not put implicit faith in the 

professions^ of Humayun inspite of his wearing the 
icia iah head-cap and his pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Safiyu'd-Din, the great Shr'ah sLihh of 

susnilnl f proved that the 

suspicions of Tahmasp was not unfounded. 

^arcely was Humayun about nineteen years old 
w en Babur had conquered Hindustan and repudiated 
his Shiah association. It is absolutely clear from 

the year ^'^'^ayun Hamah from 

tnir ^ I,- ^ Humayun was free to 

foliow his own reiigious and political proclivities 

Humayun s succession was not as easy as is 

on the part phryeVbVJomaVa,S'^en a note 

Stray references to their religious m contemporary politics 

part they played in politics. ® ^ tendencies may be gatLred frC t“e 
2 , J^'^lia^TadhkirSt. ( Bombay Text ),p. 446, 
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ordinarily supposed. Nizam-u'd-Dln Khcillfcih/ Wazir 
of Babur, who cherished no good feelings towards 
liumayun, wanted to raise Mahdl Khwajah, a 
brother-in-law of Babur to the throne. Though 
Babur was displeased with flumayun for his 
impolitic acts of commission and omission, he did 
not lihe to violate the custom of succession by 
primogeniture which had, by then, almost become 
an established fact amongst the Turko-Mongols. 
The intrigue of Mizam-u'd-Dln Khallfah failed and 
before his death Babur called his officials and made 
them offer hamagc to Mumayun. liumayun named 
his capital Dln-Pandh ( Bsylum of the faith ) in 1534 
n.D. as the city was an asylum for those who fled 
away from the wrath of the Uthmanlis, so says 
Jauhar. tie had the Khutbah read in his own 
name at Delhi, Kabul and Qhazna, though the 
kingdom was partitioned territorially amongst all his 
brothers^ Bfter liumayun's flight from Hindustan 

1 . In the matter of succession right of blood, right of sword, right of 
election and right of nomination equally worked amongst the Muslim 
states in different places, because in the absence of a notion of kingdom 
in hereditary sense in IslSm, ambitious men found easy outlet for applica¬ 
tion of their individual predilections in the matter. In spch matters 
facts preceeded theory. 

In the conception of the Islamic brotherhood Muhammad did not 
consciously make any provision for succession because the IsMmic brother¬ 
hood was no state in the modern sense. Modern ideas of sovereignty, state, 
succession, primogeniture, consecration, enthronement are, therefore, 
absent in the earlier treatise of Islamic scholars. As is well known, theory 
and practice widely differ in IslSm. States grew amongst the Muslim 
peoples—not one but many, in different parts of the globe at different 
times under different conditions. The races and tribes that entered into 
the arena of Islam could not and did not always shake off their tribal and 
racial instincts and they often preferred their own ideas and customs to 
the precepts of Islam. Hence it is not possible to establish any theory 
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Hindal led by Kdniran dropped liumayun's name 
from his Khutbah in Qandahar^ 

But pitted against 5her Khan, tlumayun was no 
match for him and vanquished he left India and 
moved towards the west with his Shl'ah friend Bairam. 
Though urged by the latter^ Humayun was unwilling to 
enter Persia as he was conscious that his father had 
strained relations with the Shah of Persia towards 
the end of his reign. It was only after considerable 
pressure from his followers and after Bairam's welcome 
by Shah Tahmasp that Mumuyun entered Persia, but 
he was not allowed help before he had offered a 
particular form of prayer approved by the Shi'asf. 

illustrating the principles of succession except in a general way and that 
too, was followed more in the breach than in the observance. So far as 
the Timurid state was concerned the idea of partition amongst sons, more 
than successsion to the outgoing ruler by the eldest son was a feature 
(see the table— T^mWid Succession, p. 87). Succession amongst the 
Mongols was done by dividing tribes amongst princes “which was trans¬ 
formed into territorial division of the empire.” Timur himself divided his 
empire amongst his sons and his practice later on was followed by his 
successors” ('Tripathi, op cit., p 108 ) The idea of dynastic succession 
amongst them is officially referred to in a speech of Abu Sa’id to Yunus 
Kh^n when he says, “The old order of things has changed, you need not 
lay aside all your pretensions, that is to say, the mandates will be issued 
in the name of the dynasty” ( of Timur), Trihhi Bashndi, Elias and 
Ross, p, 172, The idea of partition still clung to some extent amongst 
the members of the family. BSbur made a partition amongst his sons— 
Humayun, Kamran, Hindal and ‘Askari ( Ref. HumSyun Namah. Bev., p. 
27), ShSh Jahan proposed a partition amongst his sons when civil war 
broke out. Aurangzeb actually drew up a scheme of partition in his 
death bed ( KhafI Khan., E. & D VII, 386 ). But, facts of Timurid family 
proved that succession was confined to the family but throne went 
to the ablest who could successfully contest the same in a straight 
fight. 

1 . A, N. (Beveridge), pp. 161-162, 

2 . Ma'athir-i-RaMmi (Abdul’ Haq Nihawandl), Vol, I, p.76, Calcutta 

Edition. pp. 160-165, 





Table showing succession of the Timurid dynasty. 

(1) {T%mur) 

807 A H.(1369-1404 A.D,) 
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Hgain, after military assistance had been rendered 
to Humayun by Shah Tahmasp, he made obeisance to 
the great Shi'ah saint Safiyu'd-Din of Hrdbil on the 
shore of the Caspian sea. 

Like Babur, Humayun too received help from 
Persia for the conquest of Qandahar but it is signi¬ 
ficant that Humayun, a tried and experienced general, 
was placed subordinate in command to prince Murad 
aged six years, the third son of the Shah.‘ Humayun 
had to explain dhe cause of his defeat in Hindustan^ 
like a subordinate and it clearly demonstrated the 
relation that subsisted between the Timurids and 
Safawls during the early period of his exile from 
India. Fffter the conquest of Qandahar, Humayun 
placed it at the disposal of Prince Murad according to 
the agreement of Sept 7, 1545 H.D. But as Humayun 
had no winter quarters and as the Persians re¬ 
fused to accommodate him, he occupied Qanahar 
by force and he appointed Bairam as its 


1. Some contemporary firo-Mughal historians attempted to show that 

the relation between Humayun and Sh3h TahmSsp throughout was one of 
equality and friendship of sovereigns. They argue that Humayun was 
entertained in a sumptuous dinner by Shah Tahmasp as a mark of friend¬ 
ship and that^ this friendship was reciprocated by Humayun by giving a 
dinner in Indian fashion. But Jauhar, a servant of HumSyun, who was 
present at these dinners, points out the indignity which Humayun had to 
suffer under the glittering displays of his too gorgeous host, Shah TahmSsp 
displaying in the most gorgeous manner his superiority over the unfortunate 
prince who was his guest, and persecuting him into a conformity with his 
own religious opinions. But in the end HumSyun’s position improved no 
doubt with the conquest of Kabul and Qandahar. Akbar Namah, pp. I 

287-8 Jauhar, Waq^at The Punjab University Ms.. F 61 

(0), 62 (a). 

2. S. Ray says in his Sumayim in Persia IR A r' ioari 
the army of Prince Murad and Budaq Bee was o.T-r' x 

that the commands were separate Rov’s arunm^nfc " ^R^ciliary force and 
subsequentevents.pp.50o3 ^ ^ borne out by 
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Governor*. The Shah ratified this arrangement and 
sent the people of the Baharlu Tribe of fiamadan 
to remain under Bairam. After this Mumayun 
practically ruled Kabul in his own right and Bairam 
held Qandahar under Mumayun though the title 
'Khan' was given to him by Shah Tahmaspl The 
Persians had no alternative but to acknowledge 
this altered position as they were busy with the 
'Mthmanlis and Uzbegs on the west and north ; 
yet the continuance of Bairam, a Shl'ah noble as 
governor of Qandahar^, was flattering to the Shah. 
Further, the appointment of Bairam as the guar¬ 
dian ( ntaliq ) of Akbar, the young son of Mumayun, 
was possibly interpreted as a; gesture of good will 
to the Persian Shah. From a study of events 
during the period, it is not much wide off the 

mark to suggest that the Safawl connection with 
the Timurids through Bairam Khan preserved 
Mindustan (1545-1533 A. D.) during the early period 
of nkbar’s rule as it was done during the government 
of Kabul by Mumayun*. The Shl'ah association of 
Bairam was possibly one of the reasons why the 
Sunni nobility as a class opposed Bairam. The 

route which Bairam had taken when he was 

retreating from Mindustan after his open rupture 
with Akbar, may suggest that he was probably expect¬ 
ing to go over to Iran where intervention of 

the Shah in his favour could be reasonably expected. 

1. Akbar N Imah. Text 1. pp. 241, 309. 

Qandahar ra as u giri fatah Bairam Khan ra Sapmd . 

2. Ma‘athir-i-RahImI. Text. II. p, 23. 

3. A. N. (Bev,) I. pp. 440-41. 

4. ^ The title of Bairam KhSn used in Persian Court correspondence 
was Amlr-i-Mu‘azzam. 
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5o far as the f^hilafat honour was concerned 
the balance lay in favour of the 'Uthnianlis owing 
to, the official surrender of the insignia of Khilafat 
by Mutwahhil in 1517, their contiguity to the 
holy places of Islam, their services for protection 
of the pilgrims against Portuguese pirates and 
their recognition by the Sharif of Mahkuh. The 
orthodox could not attach any importance to any 
Khalifah who did not belong to the family of the 
Prophet, or if he were not in iTrab. Masafi, the 
lianafi Jurist ( 1068-1141 ) and Ibrahim fialabi, 
the Turki jurist, shared the same viewd. 

Certainly the Khutbah was recited in the name 
of the Uthmanli Sultans in Makknh, Madinah and 
in the neighbourhood. But between an ‘Uthmanli 
Turk und a Chaghtai' Turk probably to many, 
the blood of the former had a greater sanetity than 
that of the latter. But a weakling of the Chagtdi' 
family could hardly forget that his aneestor had 
captured and killed Bayazid, the great 'Uthmanli 
ruler. When Bysunghar, a son of Danyal went to 
Constantinople to seek help against Shah jahan, 
he made a parade of his lineage and offended 
Murad IV and thus spoiled his chancesl Humayun 
was not willing to recognise anybody as superior 
to a Timurid unless compelled as when he was 
in Persia, though he did not assume any Uhilafat 
tide which some of the contemporary Muslim rulers 
did, as a mark of distinction. Moreover he was' too 


1. See, ante, p. 70 foot note 1 
2 Arnold, Caliphate, pp. 161- 


Society, Great Britain, 
Hammer’s article. 


'^^^~"*^^^^s^ctions of the Royal Asiatic 
1830, Jan. 2, pp. 463-64. Chevalier Joseph de 
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the Turki association of his family. Ht Kabul, 
busy with the preservation of his own existence 
to attend to this technical aspect which had no 
practical importance just at the moment. The 
conversation with 5idi 'nii Pasha, a Turkish sailor, 
at the court of Humayun indicated that the'Uth- 
rnanlis actually regarded themselves as superior to 
the Timuridsb By the time Mumayun died, the 
Timurids were faced with two strong rivals, the 
Sunni 'Uthmanlis and the Shi'ah Safawis. The 
Sunni association with the Timurids was traditional, 
and their Shi'ah connection started only just two 
generations back- It took his son Bkbar more 
than a quarter of a century to free the Timurids 
from the politico-religious connections of both Con¬ 
stantinople and Iran. Whatever might have been the 
practical value of those pretensions, it was indeed 
a matter of psychological satisfaction. 

Bkbar was the child of a Sunni father and 
a Shi ah mother born in Hindustan in the land 
of Sufism at the house of a Hindu in 1542. 
Soon after, he was a prisoner in the hands of 
an uncle Kamran whose attitude towards his father 
was anything but cordiol. _ Before he was three 
years old he was placed back in the midst of 


. ravels ^of Sidi Ali Pasha, by Vambery, pp. 51—53. SidI ‘All 
makes Humayun say that the ruler of Turkey was “the only man worthy 
to bear the title of Paduhah, he alone and no one else in the world.” 
Burhan, son of Sikandar, sought refuge at the Court of Sulaiman at 
the Porte after he had fled from Humayun’s pursuit. He was honourably 
received and granted an allowance of 300 Aspers. An embassy came to 
the court of Gujarat from Sulaiman to seek aid against Humayun 
Transactions. J. R. A. S., 1830, pp, 462-63. 
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he was nurtured in the midst of the Persian folk¬ 
lore and traditions under the guidance of his 
Persian teachers. This experience could not fail 
to produce a deep impression on him in his later 
life. Though tiumayun was officially professing the 
Shi'ah religion during his sojourn in Persia adopting 
Persian decorations and symbols, his harem was full 
of orthodox Sunni ladies clinging to the hereditary 
customs and manners. During the early years of 
nkbar, two forces were thus working side by side, 
namely, the family customs of the Chagtal' clan and 
the Shi'ah tendencies of the Persians. ShahTahmasp 
flattered himself that the Timurids had reconquered 
Hindustan at the battle of Sarhind as his protege, if not 
as vassal. Shah Tahmasp was too happy to notice 
that Humayun was continuing at least outwardly the 
Persian decorations, symbols and prayers. Bairam, 
the guardian (Htaliq) of Akbar was a Tafdili, pro- 
Shi'ah. He was a Turkoman, originally a subject of 
Persia and accompanied the army of Amir Hajm Sani 
sent by Shah Isma’il to assist Babur against the 
Uzbegs ( 1510-12 ). Akbar's guardian tutor, Shah 
'Abdu’l-Latif was a Shi'ah and his Sadr-u's Sudur 
Shaikh Gads'! was a Shi'ah. The official tone of the 
state so far as religion was concerned, was more Shi'ah 
than Sunnf though the Chagtal' nobility as a class 
professed Sunnism. But soon an opposition to 


1. Bairam’s exemption of Shaikh Gadal from customary Taslim 
( Salutation ) was not liked by the Chagtafs. A. N. Bev, ii. p. 161 
Bad., op. cit. ii., 201 says that the chief 'Ulama went in mourning at 
the eminence of Shaikh Gada’L A.lc(ihiT clb in M%Tuj ShdiJeh 

Gada^% Ke dar^ ^ulu.e.nisahu ham Sahhun dastand lua Khdnah la 
Khanah wa Matam-iJazim uftadand. 
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Bciircim was formed. The political discontent 
amongst the nobility against the high-handedness of 
Bairam was worked up by the wily Maham Bnagah in 
conjunction with Pir Muhammad and ndham I^han. 
The Shi ah associations of Bairam partly screened off 
the services which he had rendered to the state during 
the stormy days of Humayun and the early days of 
Bkbar. To a distrust born of politics was added the 
f>.Ty of a discontent born of religion. Bairam’s 
fall was not unforeseen. Shah Tahmasp was^ 
not in a position to interefere even if he liked to 
do so as he was busy in the west. However, he 
continued to watch the events in the east in the fond 
hope that the civil war and political necessity of the 
Timurids would again compel them to seek Persian 
help as Babur and Humayun had to do. But his 
expectations were not realised. On the other hand, 
the fall of Bairam was followed by an all-embracing 
Sunni reaction and revival of Chaghtal' traditions. 
Decisions in matters of religion were henceforth no 
longer given according to Shi'ah schools of law. In 
the place of Shaikh Qadai the Shi’ah Sadr-us-Sudur 
of th^e period of regency, was appointed the Sunni 
'Bbdu'n-Habi after a short interval of Salih Marvl. 
'Bbdu'llah Sultanpurl, became the chief Qadi. With 
their appointment as the highest religious dignitaries, 
the entire religious outlook of the state changed. It 
was the tenth century of Islam and it had been 


1. For BairSiii’s relation with Shah Tahmasp. See A. N. I 241 
Bad, ii. 52 ( Text). Bairam’s -nnlif-irnl _' 


political position was a little ambiguous 
because he ruled Qandahar with nearly absolute powers in correspondence 
with Humlyun as his sovereign,jhough he represented himself to Shsh 
as his own master.” SJiahar ra Bairam Khan Hnayat farmndn^ 
. .ta'alluq ha Shah darad. 
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predicted that a Mahdi would come and restore Islam 
to its pristine position. India also was pulsating with 
the Mahdi movement, more than one person 
claimed the dignity of Mahdi.' To countetact the 
Mahdi movement, the Sunnis became more and more 
violent and persecutions became the order of the 
day. nhbar himself did not grudge the steps that 
were being taken against the Mahdists I In the 
15th and 16th centuries of the Christian era, 
there was wave of renaissance passing over many" 
parts of the civilised world. It was a century of 
scholasticism, of doubts, of enquiries, of whys and 
wherefores. There was a classical renaissance ini 
Europe, Ming literarary revival in China, Sufistn 
and BTiahti cult in India, Ismai'lism in Persia and 
Mahdism in Badkshan. In Islam there were 
supposed to be as many as 72 sects^ and the 
predominating tendency, at this period on the 
softer side of Indian life, both Hindu and Muslim, 
was ethical, influenced by the BhalHi cult a.s 
preached by Hindu and Muslim Saints. The forces 
that had been working for the last hundred and 

fifty years since the time of Kabir, now came to 
a head. 

Hkbar was the first of the Timurids to be 
born in India, the first of the Timurids to marry^ 


PP. 113 n' 2 1^^198 ■ movement, see A’In BIochmaTCiT 1927, 

a claimant to the dignity of Wn being 
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Cl Hindu girl, and the first of the Tlmurids to start 
his administration against a bach-ground of Sher 
Shah s conciliatory policy. Indeed, he was destined 
to turn a new leaf of Indian History and during 
his reign, the entire religio-political outlooh of the 
state changed. During the second decade of his 
reign Hhbar was passing through many religious 
experiments and mystic experiences which have 
their natural influences on him as Bada'uni described 
in his "Cream of History"^. The territorial conquest, 
administrative reforms, settlement of lands, the 
reorganisation of the Qadi and Sadr departments of 
the state could not but have their natural reaction 
on the life of Hhbar as a whole. Discontent was 
gathering outside, and TV^har was unconsciously 
adding fuel to the fire by his discussions on religious 
problems with the non-Muslims. The century-old 
illuminations of different races that had inhabited 
the earth were placed before the Emperor, his 
vision widened and he began to see things in a 
new perspective, not always coloured by the orthodox 
interpretation of the Faith. 

In the mean time some important events occurred 
in^ the trans-Indian Muslim states which did not 
fail to have their repercussions on the Timurid politics 
in India. Salim, the Drunkard, was succeeded by 
Murad III in 1574 H.D. and his only mission 
in life was to secure succession for his young 
soil and freedom from the Persian opposition. 
Shah Tahmasp had actually sent an embassy to 


1. Bad. II (Text) p. 200. 

13 
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Constantinople to assure Murad III of his help. 
But unfortunately Shah Tahmasp was murdered in 
1576 n.D. while the envoy was still in Constantinople 
and his death was followed by eleven years of 
chaos all over Persia. The Turhi Sultan MurSd 
III directed an attach against Persia through Geor¬ 
gia and tried to stir up the Sunni vassals of 
Iran \ But his position was hardly better than 
that of the Shiah rival, liis soldiers were still 
busy in Georgia, when the great Vizier Soholi 
was murdered in Europe in 1578 fl.D. In the mean¬ 
while nhbar had consolidated his position and 
made himself the undisputed master of a large part 
of Hindustan. Under him the position of Timurid 
house was more secure; and it was no longer 
necessary for Bhbar to placate Persia or Turkey 
as his father and grand-father had been obliged 
to do on several occasions. For him, it was an 
opportunity to make an open proclamation on the 
position of the Chagtal’ house, though even without 
a proclamation the real situation would have 
remained the same. But in that age of chivalry 
and diplomacy, such formal announcements were 
interpreted as the final stage in the bid for 
honours I Me read the Khutbah in his name as 
was done by many of his predecessors. He assumed 
the title of Khallfa-u'z-Zaman and it was nothing 
but a repetit ion of what had been done by more 

1. J. R. A. S , 1924, p. 603. ^ ~ .... 


2. The contest for 
contemporary Muslim 
stages 


honours amongst the powerful houses 
rulers of the east is clearly marked 


of 

by 


the 

four 


(1) Timur and the‘Uthmanll contest culminating in ^ 

Angora in 1402 and Timur transferring the DanC? KhUafat to Samarqand*^^ 
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I 


or less as a fashion at that time, yet the assumption of 
that epithet by IW^hax just after the demise of his two 
important rivals along with the recitation of the 
Khutbah had a significance of its own especially 
because it came just along with the recitation of the 
Khutbah with which his own name was also associated. 
The point becomes more clear when we remember the 
constant use of the word Khalifah* along with every 
other member of the house of Timur. Hbu’! Fadl who 
was so careful a writer, would not have associated 
the word so often with the name of his master 
unless he had a propagandist view behind it. 
Other epithets used to describe nkbar, namely^ 
Khalifah Kasul nilah, fimir-u'l Mu'minin, Mujtahid 
and Mujaddid, had some theological association. 
That the orthodox group in the court sneered at 
this recitation of the Khutbah is clearly proved 
by the caricature which Badauni made while he 
described the incident in his Munta-Khabu't 

(2) The ‘Uthmanli and Mamluk contest culminating in the handing 
over of KhilSfat symbols in 1517 by Mutawakfcil to Salim the Grim 
who became the leader of the Sunni vassals of Persia. 

(3) The acceptance of the command of an army by HumSyun 
under sir-year-old Prince Murad, the thnd son of Sh5h Jahmasp 
m 1544, thus formally accepting overlordship of the Safawis. Bumayun in 
Persia by S, Roy. This suggest that Humayun formally accepted Persian 
overlordship whatever might be its real nature. 


^ (4) The recitation of the Khutbah by Akbar in 1577 after the 

disappearance of Salim the Grim in 1574 and of Shah Tahmaip in 
1576 from the field of contest. 


1- A. N. (B. I. Tert.)_Part I. 6, 17, 24, 30, 65, 78, 99, 111, 117 , 120 
245. 303, 312, 341. 346, 350, 361, 362, 364, 36^ 
Part II. 1, 15,19,23, 27,34, 35, 52,57, 76, 160, 184 344 
371. ’ ’ 

Part HI. 16, 256, 268, 274. 
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TawariKh*. nkbcir, astute certainly he was, was not 
unaware of the psychology of the orthodox, and 
to allay the discontent of the Sunni group, he 
sent that very year Hakim ‘Hin-u'l-Mulk to Makkah 
with five lakhs of rupees for the Sharif and the 
learned men there. Ht the same time, he under¬ 
took measures to satisfy the Persian element at 
Court and the great festival of the Nauruz was 
celebrated with unusual eclat. But that was not 
enough. There is a school of modern historians 
who want to belittle this recitation of the Khutbah 
as a mere 'unmeaning formality'. That the con¬ 
temporary people laid sufficient emphasis on this 
recitation of the Khutbah is demonstrated by Mirza 
llakim's recitation of the same inserting his own 
name at Kabul as a challenge to Bkbar. Hkbar 
was aware of the fact that the Persian Shah 
was ^ not at ease at the rapid expansion of the 
Timurid empire in Hindustan. Bkbar knew that 
his half-brother Mrrza l;;lakim in Kabul was being 
made a hero destined to fight against the liberal 
tendencies of his empire. The rebellion of the 
Mirzas of the north-west- was the logical outcome 
of the unpopular measures which Bkbar had taken 
against the irreconcilable Sunni and Shi'ah 'Ulama' 
and the discontended Jagirddrs and Hymadars 
who had been deprived of their vested interests^ 
in course of the survey settlement and reorga¬ 
nisation of the land revenue system. Behind the 


1. For reference during this period, see Bad. IL, pp. 256-262 
Text. 

2. Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul, pp. 184*85. 
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screen the rebellion was inspired by political 
grievances as well as religious motives. Rnd the 
Persian Sultan was not unwilling to extend his 
assistance to Mlrza Hakim because a strong 
Hkbar was a greater danger to the Persian supremacy 
than a strong Mirza Hakimh Moreover the dis¬ 
organisation of the Timurld empire would indirectly 
mean the decrease of Sunni influence in a neighbour¬ 
ing country. 

Fortunately FSkbar succeeded in suppressing that 
rebellion and Persia failed to interfere effectively 
in Indian affairs due to the turmoil consequent 
upon the murder of Shah Tahmasp. To vindicate 
the superiority of the Timurid house in the Muslim 
• world he had now had to deal with Constantinople, 
while the Safawi house was disorganised after the 
demise of Shah Tahmasp. Hba'l Fadl says, "Hkbar 
wanted to make a combination with the Christians in 
Europe against Rum as his great predecessor 
Timur had done”. It does not require much 
imagination to conjecture that the visit of an 
embassy to the court of Hkbar was not probably 
unconnected with the events of the Court of 
Constantinople.^ Hkbar actually expressed a desire to 
enter into an alliance with the king of Portugal 
against the ‘Uthmanli Turks and his correspondence 
with 'Hbdu'llah Khan Uzbeg regarding the possibility 
of an alliance against the Turks in 1586 H.D. has a 

1. The Shah of Persia often claimed the Mughal in India 
as his Nawad “meaning deputy.” Even as late as 1628 A, D. JahSngU* 
was referred to as a ^Nawa'b\ TarXkM Ghilan, p. 4, referred to in 
J. R. A. S., 1924 (p. 598 ff) 

2. Bad. Text, ii., p. 274. 
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significance/ On one occasion Hkbar even promised 
help to Persia against the Turks. There is no doubt 
that nkbar wou d willingly have availed himself of any 
opportunity of weakening the ruler of Constantinople. 
n direct military action was not possible owing to the 
distance. Yet there is no denying the fact that both 
the 'Uthmanlis and Timurds looked upon each other 
as rivals, each willing to take advantage of the other's 
weakness and render assistance to the ememy of the 
other.* 

From the year 157Q ff.D. the Timurids stood on 
firm ground and they developed in their own way in 
Hindustan.^ Decisions in matters, religious and 
political, were given having due considerations of the 
need of the hour, not according to the strict 5unni 
dissertations, nor according to Shi'ah aphorisms."* 
The Sadr and Qadi departments so long had been 
dominated by the Sunni dignitaries ; but Hkbar was 
the first man to appoint Nuru’llah, a Shi'ah, as Qadi 
in the Punjab, flfter discussion on the marriage 
question in the 'Ibadat Khdnah (Hall of worship), it 
was decided that judgment could be given according 

1. Monserrate, Commentaries, (Hosten), pp, 159, 163 172 See nnqf 

p. 104 N. 2. ‘ ^ 

2. Fa^l (Lucknow Text), pp. 12-13 and A. N 
(Beveridge), iii., p. 758. 

3. Dr. R. P. Tripatbi in a short appendix to his ably written work 
agreed with Buckler that the MAEDAE aimed at “pronouncing Akbar 
to be the Khalifa of his time”and refuted his suggestion that “it involved 
the elimination of the religious and political control of the Mughal 
emperors” of India, pp. 156-82. 

T ,t WE .could rather call this period the growth of Indianism in 
Islam. Wherever Mushms went they influenced the culture of that 
country by imposing Arab Script, language, manners and social ideas 
but in India the influence of Hindu culture was most prominent 
on Isl3m during this period. A study of the Qamm-i-Islam of Herkelot 
may give useful hints in this direction. Titus has also written a book 
on Indian Islam from this stand-point in 1932. 
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to any of the schools of Sunni Fiqh^ It was the best 
arrangement under the circumstances because the 
court was full of Persian poets, generals and fimirs.^ 
In order to accommodate the Persian element in the 
CourF as some of his predecessors did, Hhbar laid 
more conscious stress on the Persian festivals, Persian 
language and Persian court formalities. This pro- 
Persian tendency of the Government in the field of 
culture may be explained with reference to the contem- 
porry extra-Indian Muslim forces. The social aspect 
of Indian Islam is a peculiar mixture of various 
sectarian customs of different tribes and groups that 
entered into the arena of Indian society during this 
period, and of the closer association of Hindus in 
the state-affairs and in no small measure, it was 
made possible because of the liberal attitude of the 
Timurids towards social unions between the 
conquerors and the conquered, and political 
o-eap'proachment between the rulers and the ruled. 

It may be pertinent to ash if Hhbar wanted 
actually to conquer the holy places of Islam. 
According to the othodox jurists, the head of the 
Muslim brotherhood cannot be anybody, except 
one who possessed the "Key of the Ka'bah and 

1. Akbar’s policy was noncommittal. The Shi’as might as much claim 
him as one of them as did the Sunnis and he kept political balance 
between the two with the help of the Hindus. Bad ,ii., p. 209 (Text). 

2. Bad. ( Lowe ) ii., pp. 202-04. The final consummation ot this 
process was the formation of the CMhil Tanan (the Forty ‘Abdals‘ 
who vowed to decide things not according to Traditions but according 
to reason. A’in, Blochmann, p. 20*S, N. 3 ( Ed. 1927). 

3. The Shi’ah influence on the court was maintained by the family 
of MirzT Ghiatb who occupied a prize position in the internal 
administration through TSj BlM. Asaf Khlin and Shayistah Khin. 
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held the guardianship of the sacred spots of Islam." 
But historically speaking, there is not much value 
in this contention because from Q30 to 950 H. D. 
Mahkah was under the control of the heretical 
Carmathians, and from 1238 to 1250 h. D. it was 
under the I^asulids of the Yaman. Even the Holy 
Black Stone of the Ka'bah was removed and 
taken away by the Carmathians and the ‘flbbasid 
Khalifah was only a helpless witness to the tragedy 
without being able to defend the holy relic. In a 
letter to 'nbdul'lah Khan Uzbeg there is a reference 
that Hkbar wanted to go to Khurasan and have his 
name recited in the Khutbah at Mashhad^ as is 
corroborated by Kuq'at-i-Hbu’l Fadl. Taken along 
with the incidents of his asking 'nbdul'lah Khan 
Uzbeg to enter into alliance with him against 
the Turksd his promise of help to Persia against 
the Turks in 1586 B.D. and his communications with 
Portugal, it is not inconsistent to suppose that 
nkbar looked upon the 'Uthmanlis with an eye 
of suspicion, jealousy and rivalry; and he always 
wanted to balance the power of the 'Uthmanlis by 
diplomatic actions. 

There existed always a sense of rivalry between 
the Indian Timurids and Kami ‘Uthmanlis, and 
many a malcontent with the Timurid regime went 
to Constantinople to seek shelter under the Sublime 

1. A. N. (Jarret), p. 115, A. N. III. p. 754—761 Trans. Ruq’at, 
Lucknow Text, pp. 12-13. 

2. If Monserrate is to be believed, Akbar expressed liis willing¬ 
ness to Rudolphus for an alliance with the King of Portugal against 
the Turks. He also sent letters to the Pope and the king of Spain 
though official reasons assigned to the embassy was to congratulate 
Philip II, on his accession to the throne of Portugal. Monserrate 
Commentaries, pp, 159, 163, 172, 
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Porte.‘ Burhan, son of Si^andar Lodi, sought 
shelter from Sultan Sulaiman of the Sublime 

Porte when he fled from the pursuit of Mumayun 
in 1536 n. D. He was favourably received by 
the Sultan of Rum and was granted an allowance 
of 300 as-pers per day. Fin embassy from Bijapur 
come to the court of Sultan Sulaiman soliciting 
help against Mumayun. Prince Bysunghar, son of 
Danyal, went to Constantinople being pursued by 
Shah Jahan to seek help from Murad III in 1632 
n. D. Dara Shukoh (1632-43 B. D.) sent an 

embassy to the Qrand Vizier Mustafa offering 

presents to the holy shrines of Imam Bbu tjlcinifah 
and Saint Sayyid 'Bbdu'l Qadir al-Qhilani. Na'im 
suggested that the motive of Ddra was to secure 
the friendship and assistance of the Sultan's 

friends in his scheme to ascend the throne of 
Hindustan. The letter of Dara has been preserved 
in the collections of Isri ‘Bbdu'llah published in 
Constantinople in 1732.^ The geographical distance 
was unfavourable to any direct conflict between 

1. Sir Jadunath is of opinion that the Indian pilgrims who 
returned from Makkah were responsible for spreading the glamour 
of the Khilafat of Arabia. But Sir Jadunath’s view is only partially 
true because in every Islamic country up to the 19th century, 
Khilafat had a halo of its own as a sacred institution, and contemporary 
liistory testified to this fact. The use of the name of Khallfah in 
the Khiitlah all over the Muslim world is significant in this connec¬ 
tion. (Sarkar, Aurangzib, III, p. 118.) 

2. Tr. J. R. A. S., London, 1828 A. D., pp. 462-86. This letter did not 
directly mention any thing about political alliance or resistance but ends 
with a request that the Vizier might be ‘pleased to hear what the envoy 
was commissioned to say’. Na’im’s suggestion is based on this request. 
This letter may be read in translation by Chavelier Joseph de Hammer, 
Oriental Translator to the Emperor of Austria.* Transactions, J. R. A, S., 
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Hindustan and I^um. Moreover the existence of 
Iran in between the two countries did not permit 
any direct action; on the other hand, no political 
alliance was possible between the Safawis and the 
Timurids against their common enemies, the 
'Uthmanlis, because the Timurids were Sunnis and 
the Safawis were Shl'as. 

It may be pertinent to ask why Hkbar did 
not try to recover his ancestral dominions in 
Central Hsia. Unfortunately for Hkbar, 'nbdu'llah 
Khan Uzbeg, son of Iskander, occupied Bukhara 
and made himself king (of Turan & Mawar-u'n-Nahr) 
in 1556-57 ff. D., the year in which Hkbar came to 
the throne of Hindustan. 'Hbdu'llah Khan greatly 
increased the limits of his kingdom by the annexation 
of Badakhsan, Herat and Mashhad. He was too 
powerful to allow anybody to make any encroachment 
on his dominion. That flkbar did not-like to see the 
growth of 'Hbdu'llah Khan Uzbeg is proved by 
the fact that any exile from his court could find a 
ready welcome at Hkbar's court. But he could 
not afford to make an open breach with 'Hbdu'llah 
Khan though he would not refuse to join his 
rivals outside India if such opportunity occurred. 
Pesonally Hkbar humoured ‘Hbdu'llah Khan by 
inviting him to Fatehpur Sikri and giving him a 
great welcome in 1576 H. D. He intended to 
utilise him to balance his power against that of 
the 'Uthmanlis on one side and the Safawis on 
the other. 

The imperialistic psychology which Jahangir 
inherited from his father would not tolerate any 
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political superior, nor would his wilfulness allow 
any Mulla to tal^e the position of pride in the 
state. The Khutbah as usual was recited in his 
name and he styled himself as Khalifah as his 
father had done. The formal background of his 
state was Islamic but the actual practices were 
what might be regarded by the orthodox Sunnis 
as "profane". The customary Sijdah, the llahi Era, 
the use of Hllaho fikbar (instead of wa' niaykum 
u's-Salam and as-5alam'u niaykumm) in greetings, 
freedom of building places of worship by the non- 
Muslims and similar unorthodox practices were 
continued by Jahangir. 

So far as relations with I^um were concerned, 
he was not willing to recognise any sovereign 
superior to a Timurid. 

The political and geographical situations were 
not favourable to any direct breach between Delhi 
and Constantinople as has been told already.^ 

We have no record of any direct contact 
between the 'Uthmanlis and Timurids during Jahangir's 
reign. The Hindustani Muslims went to offer pilgrim¬ 
age to Makkah and were not persecuted. Presents in 
cash and kind were sent on ceremonial occasions 
to Makkah. Jahangir did not pursue the project 
of building a pilgrim house at Makkah which was 
conceived by his father. That the Hindustani 
Muslims were not persecuted by the Hrabs under 
the 'Uthmanli influence may be explained by the 
fact that they carried large sums for presents and 
that in the precints of the Holy City of Makkah 


1. J. R. A. S.1924 pp. 594-96. 
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no pilgrim could be persecuted on mere political 
pretext. 

So far as Persia was eoncerned, Qandahar 
onee again loomed large for reasons both political 
and economic. Through Qandahar lay one of the 
trade routes between Hindustan and Persia; It 
was also one of the recruiting centres for soldiers ; 
finally it was a strategic military spot. It was the 
traditional sore point between the Timurids and 
the Safawis from the days of Shah Isma'il. Shah 
flbbas, the Great, now tried to persuade Jahangir 
to cede Qandahar voluntarily; diplomacy failing, 
the Persians tool^ it by force in 1622 H.D.' 

So far as the Shl'ah religion was concerned, 
Jahangir was not a religious persecutor by nature 
and his wife Hur Jahan was a Shl'ah. With her 
came her father Mirza Qhiath (rtimdd-u’d-Dowlah) 
as one of the chief grandees of his state and 
also her brother flsaf Khan (Vamin-u'd-Dowlah). 
The Raiput nobility had already been shelved to 
the background since Man Singh's complicity in 
Khusrau's rebellion and they were suspected ; as 


1. Qandahar was under the possession of Babur from 1522-30. 
It went to the share of Kamr5n during the partition of the kingdom 
in 1530. Humayun at first took it by force through Persian help 
and then by diplomacy from the Persians in 1545. It went' back 
to Persia again in 1557-58 after Humayun's death, only to be 
reconquered by Akbar in 1594. During the reign of Shah ‘Abbas II 
the Safawis took it by force in 1622 from JahSngIr. 

-r Persian side of the question, see Ishkandar MunUu, 

Tarikhi Al5m A r5I ‘AbbSsi (1629 A.D.) Tehran Ed. 

_ letters exchanged between Humayun and Shah Tahmasp 
see FaizuT Qwanln of Muhammad Hussain ‘Ali Khan. Hazratgang 
Library MS, 
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a result of which Jahangir called him 'Old Wolf 
and the Rajputs were supplanted by the Persian 
nobility. The Shfah-Sunnl marriages were performed 
as usual. Shah Jahan was married to a flsaf 
Khan's daughter iTrjumand Banu and then to 
another girl of the Persian royal family, daughter 
of Mirza flussain Safawl with the advent of the 
Persian ladies in the royal harem, the relation 
between the Shi'as and the Sunnis,^ as expected, 
did not improve much owing to the intriguing 
nature of Nur Jahan. The rebellion of Mahabat 
Khan against Jahangir had the moral support of 
the Sunni nobility. On the whole, the influence 
of Mur Jahan over Jahangir’s India was not an 
unmixed blessing. 

During the reign of Shah Jahan transactions 
between Delhi and the Porte became brisk- has 
already been noted. Prince Bysunghar, son of Dariyal, 
flying from the wrath of Shah Jahan sought shelter 
under Sultan Muhammad IV of Constantinople in 
1632, Shah Jahan in order to counteract the influence 
of Bysunghar, sent to envoys to Muhammad IV with 
presents. Bysunghar was refused help specially 
because he offended the 'Uthmanli sentiment by 
parading his Timurid lineage. Ultimately he turned 
a Darwish and nothing is known of his last years. 

In 1638 n. D. and envoy from Shah Jahan’s court 
reached Mosul where Murad IV was resting. The 
letter of Shah Jahan to Murad was significant because 
the Sultan of Rum was referred to as ‘True Believer', 


1. Mutmad KhSn. IqbaUNamah (Bib. Indica Text) p. 38« 
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though the tone of the letter, tahen as a whole, was 
offensive. To this letter a sarcastic reply was sent 
through fSrsalan Hga, the Turhi ambassador, and 
the Timurid envoy was detained at Mosul. Hrsalan 
Tiqa was sent bach from Hindustan without any 
customary decorous letter in reply and the presents 
of Shah Jahan contained simply a bottle of 'Itr of rose, 
two carpets and two felts.^ Shah Jahan's second 
letter was rather apologetic in tone and philosophic 
in sentiments. In the reign of Sultan Ibrahim I (1640- 
1649 n. D.) no letter was exchanged and no diploma¬ 
tic relations seem to have existed. 

In 1652 n. D. an Indian envoy named Sayyid 
Zlhmad reached the Porte.^ Muhyu'd-Din, the Turhi 
plenipotentiary, accompanied Sayyid nhmad on his 
return journey with a letter of request for the purpose 
of supporting Hazr Muhammad, the Khan of Uzbeg, 
reconciling him with his son 'flbdul 'fiziz through 
the interference of the Indian monarch. 

Dara Shuhoh sent Mulla Shahl with a letter 
to the Grand Vizier, Mustafa, between 1639 and 
1643 n. D. His presents contained one sword, 
one dagger and one brilliant Sirguja (ornament 
for the turban) "the principal diamond of which was 
bigger than any worn by a Turhi Khalrfah." Dara's 
envoy being a learned theologian was very 
much honoured by the 'Ulama of Constantinople 
and he was entertained with discussions on theology 

1. This letter has been preserved in the Annals of Nairn. 
Constantinople, 1732. 

2. This time the presents from India contained amongst other things 
an emerald dagger set with the purest diamonds. Tr. J. R. A. S. London 
1830, pp. 472-74. 
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and religion. The Grand Vizier reciprocated presents 
by sending to Dara one emerald-hilt dagger, twenty- 
five maidens and an Arabian horse. The amlia- 
ssador himself was presented with 6000 ducats, a 
pelisse and a ruby-caparisoned horse. No Indian 
ambassador was over before honoured in this 
way. n careful study of the letter of Dara sent 
through a learned Mulla and of the reply by the 
Grand Vizier' throws light on the prospective war 
of succession which came at the end of Shah fahan's 
reign. 

Shah Jahan intended to preserve the orthodox 
structure of the state; as such he revived the 
orthodox practices which had fallen into disuse during 
the reigns of his father and grand father. ‘T\bdu'\ 
liumid Lahorl called him the 'Pillar of the Law', 
lie reserved the right of giving final decision even 
on religious issues.' So far as the position of honour 
in the community of tlic Islamic peoples was con¬ 
cerned, he was very keen on -it. In course of a 
discussion in Persia, his envoy, Khdn ‘niam, claimed 
that his Emperor was Dhil-i-lldhi, Shadow of God.' 
lie continued the custom of presenting himself from 
the Darshaniija Manzil (Hall of Presence) every 
morning and was pleased to hear the address of 
Pandit Jagannath as m spiffs^ m, (The 

Lord of Delhi is the Lord of the Universe).' 

1, The letter has been preserved in the collections of Turki Stare 
papers published from Constantinople in 1732 A. D. 

2* Chahilr Chaniiln, 27b F. 

3. Lshori,. BlSdsnh Nrimlih 11. p. 461. A. S. B, 1869. 
i^gjiarm wa dairahit-i^miUat^i^baida ra jar A 

4. Qaniingo, Dara Shulrho. pp. 374-80. 
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Regarding his relations with Persia, the matter 
was a complex one, because she was a neighbour, 
the ^ ruling dynasty was Shl'ah and the major 
portion of the population professed Shi'ism after the 
Safawis, while the ruling dynasty in India and the 
major portion of the population were Sunnis. No doubt 
Shah Jahan was a Sunni and his wife, Mumtaz, was 
a Shfah ; the culture of the state was Persian, art 
was considerably Persian, the official language was 
Persian _ and his chief-of-the-staff was his father- 
in-law Hsaf Khan, a Persian. In the court even 
a traveller like Bernieh did not fail to notice that 
the party division was based on Shi’ism and 
Sunnism. Shah Jahan did not persecute the 
Shias_ as such; though the Shfas at court were 
not his enemies, the Persians outside were. The 
tradition of rivalry between the two countries 
was often focussed on some particular point and 
the apple of discord was not so much the theoretical 
claim of religious superiority of Shi'ism or Sunnism 
as was the possession of Qandahar. fSs has already 

surrendered by 

inn n . u ™ in 1638 

and Qandahar remained in Mughal prossession 

Mats 

Safaw s in Qandahar may be measured from a 

Sto In “he could 

afford to lose ether Iran or 5aghdad but never 

Qandahar, for the recovery of which he would 


1. Bernier, Travels, p. 128, 
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Spare no exertion."^ The success of Shah Jahan 
in occupying Qandahar emboldened him to dream 
of redeeming the unredeemed portion of his patri¬ 
mony in Samarqand including the whole region 
of Badahshan and Balh-^ Unfortunately, the adven¬ 
ture was not a success; reverses in Central Hsia 
were followed by a fresh seizure of Qandahar by 
the Persians in 1649. In vain did Flurangzeb 
and Dara try to recapture it. Even in the Deccan 
Persia outmanoeuvred Shah Jahan. In his letter 
to Qolconda, Shah Jahan demanded the abolition 
of the Shfah practices which he thought, amounted 
to subordination to the Persian Shah.^ The Shah 
succeeded in compelling the Sultan of Qolconda to 
recite his name in The latter’s Khutbah thus asserting 
his pretensions over a Shl’ah ruler of southern India. 

Flurangzeb continued the traditional titles and 
associations of the Timurid family and he des¬ 
patched presents to Mahhah for the Sharif and 
the learned."^ In 1684 he went so far as to entrust 


1. Lahorl. II, _(Text) 49^ Chinan cMh MuJearrar gufaiah he m 
Irawan wa Baghdad 'mitawa'mm diljbar grift, Amma ta maqdur 
ast dast az tashhir Qandahar l)dz nahhdwham hashid. 

2. Tr. J. R. A. S. London. 1830. pp. 472-73. 

3. Proceedings of the Indian History Congress. Hyderabad, 1942. 
J. N. Sarkar’s Article for details, LShorf, op. cit. II. 125. 

4. Acc. to Manucci, Vol. II. p. 114. The Sharifs of Makkah 
at first refused to accept the gifts sent by Aurangzeb because he 
was not the ruler as his father was still alive. Sir Jadunath 
(AurangzU) III. p, 103 F. N.) doubts the truth of this statement. 
He suggested that there was some hitch between Delhi and Makkah on 
the ground that the official history was silent about the incident. 
But the point becotoes clear if we take into consideration the 
prevailing custom of succession in Mughal India and the refusal 
of the QSdIs after the battle of Samugarh to recognise the succession 
of Aurangzeb and the consequent requisition of WahhSb Bohra to 
validiate his succession by issuing a fatwa, Sarkar. op. cit, II. p. 83. 
For details of ‘AbduT WahhSb BohrS’s life, see M, U. Vol. I. pp. 235-41, 

15 
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the Shaihh-u'l Islam with cashet full of supplicatory 
letters addressed to the Prophet requesting him to 
place it at the foot of the tomb of the Prophct^ 
The Sharif's agents used to come and stay at Delhi 
and levy contributions in the name of the Prophet/ 
So far as the Sultan of I^um was concerned, 
flurangzeb did not like to yield to him in his 
pretensions as the leader of the Faithful as his 
father did through his letter to the Sultan of I^um 
in 1650. Shah Jahan had addressed the Sultan as the 
master of the Eastern I^oman Empire and Caesar 
of I^um with a title which covers nearly five lines 
of manuscript, though he did not actually address 
him as Khallfah. leather, Hurangzeb did not shake 
off the word Khalifah from the list of his august 
titles.^ He did not fail to utilise any opportunity 
to court friendly relations with the enemies of 
of the Sultan of I^um. He offered welcome to 
Husain Pasha, Governor of Basra, whom he made 
a commander of five thousand (1669). Soon after, 
his successor, Yahya Pasha was similarly honoured 
in 1671/ 

So far as Persia was concerned, fSurangzeb 
could not outgrow the age-long spirit of rivalry 
between the Timurids and the Safawis. In the 
reign of Shah Jahan matters came to a breaking 


1. Sarkar, AurangBil) III. p. 114. 

2. For Makkah gifts, see KhSfi Khan II, p. 412, Bernier, p. 133. 

3. For Shah Jahan’s letter to Turkey, see Warlth—Podshah Namah 
55 a—56 b. Ms. Khuda Buksh Library, No. 6533. Even Shah 
‘Abbas addressed the Sultan of Rum as mere KhandaJear of Sum. 

4. Storia de mogor U, p, 115 . M. U. Text. pp. 241-47. 
Ma'atUr-i-AlmgXn, p, 155. Text. 
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point owing mainly to the dispute about Qandahar. 
nt the out-breah of the war of succession the 
5hah of Persia intrigued with Dara and Murad 
and also wanted to rouse rebellion in the state 
by encouraging the two Shi'ah rulers of the Deccan 
against the Sunni Mughal emperor^. But when 
Hurangzeb was firmly seated on the throne of 
Hindustan, the Shah sent an embassy under Budaq 
Beg to congratulate him. nurangzeb reciprocated 
by giving the envoy a grand royal reception 
befitting the Mughals (May, 22, 1661 T\. D.)l Even 
in this letter of congratulation, Shah ‘Abbas was 
careful enough to remind him of ,the assistance 
which his ancestor Shah Isma'il had rendered to 
Babur and that of Shah Tcihmasp to Mumayun. 
Me wished to continue the same relations with the 
Timurids though he regretted that he had been forced 
to take back Qandahar from his father Shah Jahan. 
Shah 'Abbas offered him unsolicited help against any 
enemy, as his 'ancestors had been gracious enough 
to give to Aurqngzeb's ancestorsl This letter 
promising him help, taken as a whole, stands as 
an instance of tacit Safawl claim of superiority 
over the Timurids which inspite of a long series 
of incidents repudiating it throughout the last three 
reigns, could not absolutely be forgotten by the 

1. Saikar, Aurangzib III. pp. 125-127. 

2. Letters of congratulation were sent to Akbar, Jahangir and 
ShSh Jahan too. In 1556 A.D. Akbar got a letter from Sultan 
Sulaiman through Sidl ‘AH and another six years later. Aurangzeb 
received letters of congratulation from the Sharif of Makkah, from 
Bukhara, Kashghar, Khiva, Shahr-i-Naw, from the Turki governor 
of Basra, Hadramaut, Yaman and Mocha and from the king of 
Abyassinia. Sarkar, Aurangsil), III., ch. XXIX, 

3. LShorl, pp. 26L262. B. I. Text. 
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Iraneans. The psychology behind the correspondence 
that passed between the rulers of Persia and the 
Timurid emperors of India and there are many such 
letters of correspondence/ indicated that the Per¬ 
sians always flattered themselves that the Timurids 
owed a debt of obligations, if not of allegiance to 
them for their past services to the family. For many 
years, as has been mentioned above, the possession 
of Qandahar was the criterion of honour. Except 
in the time of hkhar, the Timurids did not enjoy 
any continuously adventageous position over the 
Persians, h Persian raid or invasion, actual or 


imaginary, was always a matter of anxiety. 
Hurangzeb^ sent Tarbiyat Khan, governer of Multan 
to Persia in 1663, as an envoy with large gifts to 
placate the Shah of Persia with a letter drafted by 
Danishmand Khan. The Persian ruler gave him a 
half-hearted reception, and following a small difference, 
he threatened to invade India. Hn extremely indecor- 
ousjettcr was written to Hurangzeb through Tarbiyat 
Khan 'which is unworthy mention'/ In 1666, actually 
there was a rumour that an army of 'Shah' flbbas 
was OH the move to India through Khurasan and 
Afghanistan. Prince Mua'zz am along with Kajd 

betwceifX^Srid Scl °lnd ® CoStf ' 

Timurids and the Safawis^ would give a fair idea^'of vis-a-vis the 
and political aspect of their psychological 

Belations letween the Courts of Memows on the Diplomatic 

and mh centuries hy Cha^^^ 

iK. A, 8. and Bratton Transaction 

lished Islamic Culture (1936) may ^ SfsXd Thr'^ Persia 


See Storia de 'Uogor "^ii” 146 a?- ^^^^s^tened raid, 

VnoUh Mian Shkh ‘iwas P' ®74-75). 

ihhtilafA-^qawl- i-masL‘ ‘ 
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Jciswant Singh was sent with a large army to 
Afghanistan 'to ehech it. Fortunately, the death 
of Shah 'Abbas on August 22, 1667, removed 
that fear. But Prince Ahbar, when he fled from 
Hindustan after his unsuccessful rebellion against 
his father, found a warm welcome at the Persian 
Court. Within thirty-two years of the death of 
Aurangzeb the Persian pretensions over the Mughals 
were vindicated by the famous Persian invader, 
nadir Shah. Indeed, it is an irony of fate that 
the Persians who had partly contributed to the 
establishment of the Mughal Empire in India, 
finally contributed to its downfall. 

Aurangzeb though born of a Shl'ah mother, 
disliked the Shfas bitterly. He called the Persians 
by the name of Irani Chaul-i-Bayaban—carrion eating 
demons of Persia and Batil Madhhaban—^false belie¬ 
vers ; his sword was called Rafidi Kush—killer of 
the infidels ; by them he meant the Shfas^ 

Aurangzeb not only hated the Hindus but he 
could not even tolerate a Muslim who differed from 
the Sunni stand-point of Islam from which he looked 
at the Faith. To him, a Shl'ah deserved a worse 
fate, because being a believer in Allah, in the Prophet 
and in the Revelations, he had no right to go away 
from the Bight Path as he understood it. With 
Aurangzeb, religion was guided more by anti-Shi'ah 
leanings than by consideration of politics. The story 


1* Manxique, op. cit. II. pp. 146-149, KhafI Khlin II. p. 202. 
The letter was published in 1920 in the Indian Historical Records 
Commission ; it gives some idea of the relation that existed between 
Aurangzeb and Shah ‘Abbas II. R. A. S. B. 1874 p. 202. 
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of I^ahullah Khan is an illustration in point.^ That 
Shi'ah-Sunni differences formed a special feature in 
the politics of fSurangzeb is clear from the long letter 
which Shah 'Thbas wrote to ffurangzeb (composed 
by Mirza Tahir), in which Shi'ism was vigorously 
defended and Safawl supremacy was glorified.^ 

The successors of ffurangzab coritinued the long 
and gorgeous Khilafat titles in their family by way of 
tradition. In their case these titles were empty sounds 
and carried no significance. There is one instance 
when the Persian Shah wanted the help of Muham¬ 
mad Shah in 1738 but under the advice of riiz;aniu’l 
Mulh, he did not send any help to Persia. After the 
conquest of Nadir Shah in 1739, the Mughal Emperor 
became a mere political shadow, but he did not fail to 
tag the high-sounding titles after his name as the 
'Abbasids used to do after they had ceased to hove 
any effective influence in the Islamic world. It is 
significant that after the Sepoy Mutiny, Bahadur 
Shah, the last emperor, wanted to revive the Timurid 
empire in India on the ground that it was an imperish¬ 
able religious institution and as such was not subject 
to dissolution.^ 


1 . Sarkar. Mughal Administration, 

2. This letter has been quoted in FaiydBu'l Qawdnm pp. 389-398* 
Ms. Hazratgang. 

3. Accounts and Papers, Mouse of Commons, No. 162* dated 
March* 25* 1859. 



CHAPTER II 


THE MUGHAL POLITY AND ITS LEGAL 
CONCEPTIONS 

When Muhcimmad appeared at Makkah, Arabia, 
the cradle of Islam, was no state in the modern 
sense Ixit was only a geographical expression. 
The entire peninsula was parcelled out amongst 
innumerable tribes, each under a leader called the 
Shaikh, Th& elder, or The wise man. The Shaikh was 
not a heredittiry officer but was chosen on the death 
of his pretlecessor in office ; but in the course of time 
the office tended to became hereditary amongst 
several tribes. In spite of the existence of the Shaikhs 
and tribal Ictiders, the peninsula of ffrabia was by 
no means independent and a part of the country was 
under the control of the Byzantium, nbyssinia 
and Iran. In internal affairs, the tribal leaders decided 
the relations between one tribe and the other, and 
between the different members of the same tribe. 
The social structure of the ffrabs was based on 
three ties—of blood, of tongue and of common 
worship of the tribal gods. Every Hrab traced his 
descent from a great ancestor whose exploits he 
prized us a sacred treasure and was delighted to recite 
and repetit. He longed for establishing the superiority 
of his tribe and of his tribal deity, and this often led 
tt) countless inter-tribal feuds. In many instances, 
these feuds hud their origin in local fairs where 
the firubs met on ceremonial occasions such as at 
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Hajar, Hadramaut, Hmman, Sana and 'Uqaz near 
tAak^ah .; in fact these fairs were the breeding 
grounds for inter-tribal outbursts. So far as Mahkah, 
the birth place of Muhammad was concerned, the 
scramble for supremacy continued as usual, since the 
•death of Qusay (480 ff.D ) the sixth in descent from 
Rhr (Quraish.) For a time Qusay was able to bring 
the administration under the control of the children of 
the Quraish tribe. Hgain, after the death of 'nbdu'l 
Muttalib, the grand-father of Muhammad, rivalry 
amongst the various branches of the dynasty of 
Ka'b, the fourth in descent from Fihr (Quraish) 
revived till Muhammad was able to put down the 
embers the civil war by his message of peace 
in the land of war. The name Islam meaning peace 
for a religion amongst the warring people was 
most well-chosen and nothing could improve upon 


But what Muhammad established in Makkl 
or Madinah was no state in the moden sense i 
the term. It was a brotherhood of the believer 
a community of the Faithful, the ; unlifc 

a modern state it had no geographical limits 
emy one who believed in the unity of Flllah, i 

n ^ embodied in the Qur'an, in' Hi 

Prophet Muhammad and who recited the Salma, wa 
a member of the Brotherhood of Islam. The ol 

language and gods of pre 
Muslim flrabia was substituted by the tie r 

in nilah, in Majammcid and in th 
yuran In the Oommimty of the Muslims, there wn 
no need of a common cultural heritage, a commo. 


% 
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racial affinity, or a common tradition which generally 
form the background of a modern state. The funda¬ 
mental basis of the Millat was that the ultimate 
sovereignty^ lay with ffllah and that the method of 
Government was to be in accordance with the 
Shari'at To be a member of the Brotherhood 
of the Faithful required no preparation ; and simple 
“belief" in the unity of Qod and in the prophecy 
of Muhammad was enough to include him within 
the fold of nilah's Ghosen Community. The 
Qur'an says, “You are the best group of people 
raised up for the benefit of humanity"^. The 
Muslim community is called ‘the best people 
created to act as his Khalifah on earth’. They 
are the leaders of the rest for humanity. They 
have for their guidance the most perfect, chosen 
and favoured religion—Islam. For. the Qur'an says, 
‘This day I have perfected for you your religion 
and completed my favour upon you and chosen 
for you Islam as a religion”^ Bllah as the ultimate 
sovereign was the final law-giver and Mis laws 
were condensed into what was technically known 

1. A political state without a religious bond (but only with 
its fundamental characteristics of common race, common heritage, 
common government, a compact geography and sovereignty) was 
not conceived in IslSm. Nice distinction between factors ‘political* 
and ‘non-political* were not known to the Muslims of the age of 
the Pious Khalifas, who conceived the world to be a Kingdom of 
Allah in which “Man*’ was His successor or Khalifah. 

2. Ibid. Surah, HI. V 110. Kuntum Tchaira ummatm uTchrijat 
Wn-nas. 

3. The Qur’Sn Surah V. Verse 4. AUyawma ahmaltu lalmm 
dinahum wa atmamtu ^alayhum ni^mati wa rad%tu talcum aUIsldma 
dmann. 


16 
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as the Shari'at. The leader, Imam or Hmir of the 
community of the Faithful was formally subject 
to the Shari‘at as much as any other member 
of the brotherhood. The Tmir could not change 
even a ^ syllable of the Shari'at as revealed in 
the Quran, unlike the modern state where the 
hing, or the majority of the members of the state 
can modify, change, or substitute the Law according 
to their will. These observations made on the 
conceptions of the Kingdom of Hllah do not 
cover the various aspects which a modern state 
connotes. 

Possibly Muhammad inspite of his will not to 
do so, found himself in the midst of a political 
organisation after the battle of Badr. He had to 
protect those who had Surrendered and had' 
become Muslims. He:had-to deal with problems 
which every modern state has to deal with in the 
course of its discharge of responsibilities to those 
who had joined the community of the Faithful 
Further, the commerce of Mah^ah brought it into 
direct contact with the neighbouring states, e. g. the 
Christian state of Hajran, the autonomous Jewish 
colony of Yathrib and with Habtean traditions 
and remnants of the imperialism of Himyar The 
neighbouring peoples of Iran in the east of the 
Eastern Koman Empire in the west and of Hbyssinia 
had direct commercial relations with other FSrab mer¬ 
chants and Muhammad's personal experience with 
foreign traders, when he was wording as the trade 
agent of Khadija, his future wifc^ had influenced the 
formulation of his relations with the non-Muslim 
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neighbours. Moreover, there are on record actions in 
the life of the Prophet which have been characterised 
as the bach-ground of the Qur'anic State\ Prof. 
Sherwani had chosen some political activities of, 
Muhammad as marhing the beginning of the Islamic 
state. The earliest of those political actions was the 
first pledge of ‘Hgabah in 620 ff.D. and that again 
in 622 n.D. In the first pledge, the twelve members 
of the community of the Faithful swore loyalty 
to the path of Universal Immutable Law and in 
the second pledge they swore allegiance to Muham¬ 
mad personally to the effect that they would obey and 
if need be, defend the Apostle in every thingd The next 
important political act of Muhammad was the grant 
of the famous charter to the Jews which amongst other 
things declared that ''the citizens of the new state 
were to call themselves Muslims and that the two 
branches of men of Yathrib were to form a composite 
nation."-^ Though the jews ultimately lost those privi¬ 
leges due to their acts of omission and commission'! 
yet Muhammad granted a charter of freedom to the 
Christians of Najran assuring them their lives, 
property and religion, and they were assured full 
liberty to practise their own faith". Thus grew 

1. H. K. Sherwani, Barly Muslim ToUtical Thought and Adminis-^ 
tration. Chap. 2. pp.44- 47. 

2. Ibn Hisham. 1. 1. 296. 

Qdla Salldd . uhdyVuTcum 'aid an iamna'uni minima tam^na'una 

minhu nisd'almm wa ahnd'alcum . qdla'l Bard'u ihn Matruh: 

linamna'annalca mimmd namna'u minhu umrQ.nd. 

3. Ibn Hishim. 1-1.-341-44. 

4. For details of Muhammad’s relation with the Jews, see Wismar, 
A study in Tolerance, Columbia University. 13 ff. 

5. Futuh-u’l Buldan I. Chap. 14. The Covenant of Najran, p. 76, 
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the Islamic polity imperceptibly round the per¬ 
sonality of the Prophet and the state evolved 
out of the actions of the Prophet guided by 
the Inner Will, expressed in terms of Bevelation. 
Mere in his life and actions, one finds wars, truces, 
pacts and conventions of various other matters of a 
purely temporal nature intermingled with fasts, prayers, 
privations and austerities, "reconciling the most 
irreconcilables." Muhammad often gave orders and 
decisions to suit the local conditions and needs which 
he orthodox interpreted as indications of what should 
be done in such matters for all times and desired to 

apply'them as universal propositions irrespective of 
time, place and circumstances. In trying to do service 

to the cause of Islam, the orthodox killed social and 

political initiative of Islam and thereby they impeded 
the natural growth of Islam. The tragedy was 
that the theologians, in interpreting the decisions of 
the Prophet, laid more stress on the form than 
on the spirit thus standing as an eternal barrier 
to the free and continuous progress of Islam. 
Because of their kinship with the Prophet, their 
natural acquaintance with the language of the Qur'an 
and their habitation in the cradle-land of Islam, the 
Brabs made Islam the national religion of Hrabia. 
Thus, behind the spirit of proselytisation, the national 
Arab movement turned onward to an ever-broadening 
poiitical influence through conquering 
slamising and Hrabicising new peoples, incorporating 
fresh factors in its complex achievements. 

Hfter the Prophet's demise his immediate disciples 
assumed the rule of Islam "inheriting the faith and the 
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government of the new state." This period may be 
called the formative period of the Islamic state organi¬ 
sation joining the scattered linhs and supplying the 
missing ones. During this period, called the age of 
the Pious Khalifas (632-661 T\. D.), the Qur'an was 
collected and the secular state was organised. The 
revelations of the Qur'an, the precepts of the 
Faith and examples of Muhammad were applied to 
the problems of the rising Islamic empire, ht the end 
of this period new theories were sought to be formu¬ 
lated regarding the section of subsequent Khalifas. 
Though apparently all the different contending sides 
based their contentions and claims on the Qur'an, 
their quarrels were principally due to the recurrence 
of the tribal spirit of the firabs kept dormant by the 
influence of the Prophet for about half a century. 
This struggle led to schism both in religion and in 
politics and ultimately it "ranged the forces of Islam 
into narrow sectional groups swayed by conflicting 
alliances." Possibly the rule of ‘Umar is the only 
instance when the ideal preached by Muhammad both 
in matter and in form was more or less emphasised 
by his personal rule and example. 

The regal period really begins with the 'Umay- 
yads when 'the Community-rule of the Brother¬ 
hood of the Muslims' was destroyed for all days 
to come, and was then substituted by a dynastic 
monarchy. The tragedy of political Islam has been 
that except ffbu Bakr, father-in-law of the Prophet, 
who ruled only fdr two years, almost all the 
descendants and many of the more important 
disciples of the Prophet were killed by the follwers 
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of the Faith who had received inspiration direct from 
the Prophet himself. During the dynastic periods 
of the Khilafat many new problems arose in the 
course of military conquests, political organisation 
and local administration. The problems of Imamat, 
its nature of government, rights and obligations of the 
rulers and the ruled were sought to be defined. The 
influence of the Roman Empire was most noticeable 
in the development of governmental departments ; the 
Roman institutions were Hrabicised by giving them 
FSrabic names and personnel especially in provinces 
which had been conquered from the Byzantine Empire. 
The Persian ethics of royalty and rituals of the 
court could be ^ very well traced in the institutions 
relating to the hings and courts of this period. 

The 'Bbbasid period was the most important 
so far as the growth of Islamic polity was con¬ 
cerned. The contacts which the 'Umayyads had 
established with the lands beyond Hrabia now 
began to bear fruits. The study of the philosophy 
of the Qreehs, their arts and medicine widened 
the Arab mind supplying one of the strata for 
the growth of Sufism. The political structure of 
the conquered Roman provinces created rich poli¬ 
tical traditions, and contact with Iranian and Indian 
notions of state-craft opened new fields of experiment 
and adoption. Find there was no dearth of FSrabic 
scholars and jurists to give them Hrab colour 
and touch, and ultimately to Hrabicise them. The 
intellectual horizon of the Hrab's distinctly widened 
by the^ encouragement which Khalifas lihe Harun and 
Mamun gave to these scholars. 
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Though the Islamic politics started with the con¬ 
quest of Badr and developed with the questions 
of the election of Bbu Bahr to be successor to 
the Prophet and particularly with the succession 
of ‘TWi, yet the real political philosophy of Islam 
began with the split of the Hrab hegemony into 
a number of independent Kingdoms or principali¬ 
ties with or without formal tie with the central 
political institution of Islam Known as the Khilafat.^ 
During the last phase of 'Hbbasid rule the forces 
of Islarn were divided into two cultural groups, 
Hrabian and Persian—the Firabian group represented 
by the ‘Bibbasids who by the 9th and 10th cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era had distinctly developed 
Semitic ideology, and the Persian group represen¬ 
ting the ancient Bryan culture now supported by 
the eastern Bsiatic and Muslim states liKe Khurasan, 
Jurjan, and Bzarbaijan. The distinctive features 
of the Bryan culture were maintained by the 
Iranians by supporting the doctrine of incarnation 
through Shi'ism supporting ‘Bli as an inheritor of the 
role of Muhammad as held by MuKhtar. During the 
Samanid period the Persians shooK off their cultural 
relation’s with Brabia and supplanted the Brabic by 
Persian culture in the eastern and western countries. 

The Persian contributions to Islamic politics are 
noticeable in (?,) rituals of royalty, {ii) in polish and 

1. The historian Maqrizi states that Muhammad prophesied, 

‘ “The Ehilafat after me will endure for 30 years, _ after that will 
come the . rule of; Kings— Al Khilafatu thalathuna sanatan, 

' KanB-uH ^UmmaVVol. Ill No. 3152. 

: Ibn Khaldun says that after the death of HSfun a’r-Rashid there 
was nothing of the Khil^at. Qutubu’d Din says that the Khilafat ended 
in 1258 A.D., when the Mongols conquered Baghdad. 
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dignity of ceremonies and, (m) in political theories. 
Indeed, the Persians supplied the deficiencies of 
Hrab culture in many respects. 

The Turhs by accepting Islam gave a new tone 
to the forces of Islam which were then being drawn 

into unseemly contests and idle intellectual 
controversies. 

The Turhs infused into Islam a new vigour which 
had characterised its early expansion and also of 
the Hrabs too. In fact, even in the intellectual realm 
the Turhs kept the balance between the flrabs and 
the Persians. During the period of supremacy of 
the Turks, the greater part of the traditions, Hebrew, 
Greek and Persian, which had been collected by the 
'Hbbasids was systematised. They were extremely 
conscious of the political needs of their empire, its 
administration and culture, and political literature of 
a distinctive type was the product Ho doubt, during 
the Hrab rule it had begun, and under the Iranians it 
had continued, but during the Truki period it reached 
its completion. Writers of this period looked upon 
political philosophy as a part of ethics, and its study 
was looked upon as necessary, if not compulsory. 

The most important writers on politics in Islam 
were :— 

1. Ibn Hbi'r Rabi (860—940 H.D.) wrote 

probably at the time of the Khalrfah al-Mu'tasIm 
(833-842 H.D.) His most important work on politics 
was 5uluk-u'l Muluk fl Tadbiri'l Mamallk. Brockle- 
mann in the first volume of his History of Arabic 
Literature says, “the work is the first Islamic political 
writing that we possess." 
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2. ni Farcibi (870-950 H.D.)—a Turl^ by birth; his 
principal worhs on politics cire Siycisata'l Madaniyah 
and flraa nhli'l Madinati'I Fadilah. Within a short 
compass, the author has very ably propounded the 
drift of Islamic political ideas in the tenth century 
n.D. 

3. ni Mawardl (974-1058 H.D.)—the famous 
Shafi'ite Qadi of Baghdad; his main works on politics 
are Qawaninu'l Wizarat wa Siyasat-u'l Malik (Laws 
of the Minister and Politics of the King) and Fil 
nhkamu’s Sultaniyah (Regulations of Kings). The 
latter has been translated into many western langu¬ 
ages and is often quoted by European authors. 

4. Nizamu'l Mulk at-Tusi (1017-1091 B. D.)-the 
famous minister of the Seljuk Sultan Malik Shah and 
nip Firslan. His discourses on politics known as 
the Siyasat Hamah, were in reply to the question 
put by Sultan Malik Shah as to the real cause of 
troubles of his kingdom. The author is endowed 
with a historical perspective and he freely draws from 
non-Muslim sources. 

5. Imam Qhazzaii (1058-1111 K D.)—one of the 
most well known scholars of Islam who wrote amongst 
other things on politics. His method is historical 
like that of Mawardi and Hizamu’l Mulk at-Tusi, but 
he laid more stress on the practices of the Prophet 
(Sunan) and of the Sahabis and Khalifas. 

6. Ibn Khaldun (1312-1406 K D.) possibly the 
greatest historian of the Mediaeval Muslim age. In 
his Muqaddimah (Prolegomena) whieh forms the 
first volume of his precious general history entitled 
Kitabu'l 'Ibar (Book of Examples), he laid great stress 

17 
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on the comparative method of politics and he 
concluded that the state is founded on two principles, 
namely the Qroup-consciousness and I^eligion- 
consciousness of the people of the state. 

Besides these writers on political philosophy, rulers 
by their actions created examples and precedents 
which had almost the force of law, such as the decree 
of Khalifah al-Mutawahkil concerning the position 
of non-Muslims.^ 

Though a Faqih (a jurist) was a learned man in 
jurisprudence and law, he was a political thinker too. 
Imams like ffbu l:lanifah, Malik, Shafi'i and Hhmad 
ibn Ilanbal in the course of their dissertations which 
were based on the Shari'at, interpreted the revelations 
of God and the sayings of His Prophet, and 
discussed questions concerning government from the 
religious point of view. Thus, in awarding punish¬ 
ment to an infidel who had reviled the Prophet, they 
incidentally discussed the status of the non-believers 
in the land of Islam ; or in assignment of punishment, 
these Jurists propounded principles, which touched 
politics as well as religion. 

Even the commentaries on the Qur'an have been 
discussed in such a way that they leave the reader in 
doubt as to where the law ends and politics begins; 
in fact one runs into the other. 

By the time Mughals came to India, the political 
structure of the state had been more or less defined 

The Turks found Hindu ethics of royalty and institu- 


ur. inpathi has made some ooservations on t 
Some Aspects of the Muslim Administration, pp. 61-62. 
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tional life of India already accepted by their 
predecessors, and they incorporated them into the 
governmental structure of their administration. 
Formally accepting an orthodox structure, they made 
use of their native instincts to suit the need of the 
hour. The Slave adventures, the Khalji experiments, 
the Tughluq inconsistencies, the Lodi tribalism and 
the Sur's practical sense had contributed to the 
development of a political theory in the Indian 
Mughal State side by side with the Hindu ideals and 
practices. 

The political conventions that grew in Mughal 
India may be summarised thus ;— 

1. The Daru'l Islam in Hindustan was certainly 
a dynastic state. The state was looked upon as a 
family property of the ruler, succession to the throne 
was expected to be guided by the law of primogeni¬ 
ture, and often the throne went not to the eldest, 
but to the ablest member of the family. 

2. Minority was no bar to succession. 

3. Children born of a converted mother often 
succeeded to the throne. 

4. Women could not succeed to the throne. 

The ideal that the Islamic state was a trust 
to be administered in the interest of the entire 
community of the believers, where every member 
would fit in a proper place, had been long 
defunct. The Mughal State was absolutely a family 
property of the Timurid House; though the 
succession was often decided by a civil war, yet 
the throne went to none except a scion of the 
family but not necessarily to the first-born. Babur's 
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division of the infant empire in Hindustan’, 
Humayun's transfer of the kingdom to the water- 
carrier for a few hours^ Shah Jahan's proposal 
of partition amongst his sons on the eve of the 
civil ^ war, and ffurangzeb's death-bed wilP are 
significant factors in the determination of the 
length of departure which Muslim potentates went 
opto in matters political. Theoretically, the legal 
position of a Muslim ruler is that he is nothing 
but a common citizen and is bound by law, 
like any other member of the brotherhood."' 
How for the king was actually restricted by 
these limitations will be discussed in a subsequent 
chapter. There ^ is no doubt that the Mughal 
adshah had his Qhusl Khanah where the Imperial 
officers attended by special summons ; sometimes 
his private assembly was called the Majlis-i Khas 
Both were unofficial and informal, but these could 
hardly restrict a potentate from over-riding their 

m at the 

wi o the king and dismissed at his command. Really 

these assemblies were not even as much powerful as 
the nrobicin Council of citizens^. 

Minority was n o bar to succession to a Mughal 

1. A. N. 1. 123 Text. 

2. Ibid. 1. pp. 159-160 Text. 

3. KhafI Khan, E & D. VII, p. 386. 

4. A1 Famq II. pp. ie.l7 'Umar said, “I have as ^ . 

to your state fund as the guardian of the nrnJ* ' i “uch right 

This was also the standpoint which HSklm^MaTb' 

S,,,.. „p. * pp, p„";f 

op.dtp.i oI.h. A„b.. Sh,™™. 
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throne. Babur was a minor when he succeedfed 
to his patrimony at Sammarqand; so was his 
junior, Jahangir Mirza, who contested the throne 
against him and supported by the Chaghtal's. 
nhbar was a minor when he was raised to the 
throne by Bairam and so were 5hah Isma'il and 
Shah Tahmasp when they ascended the throne in 
Persia. Khusrau and Bulaki were minors when 
they contested the succession in India. During the 
period of weah rulers, boys of twelve or fourteen were 
often made to ascend the throne for party interest.^ 

Birth from a non-Muslim mother was not 
derogatory and no opposition was put to claimants 
born of Hindu mothers as in the Turho-Hfghan 
period; Firuz Tugluq, who was a son of Nila 
Devi of Dipalpur house, was preferred to Muhammad 
Tughluq's natural son. Salim born of a daughter 
of Bcharimal was crowned by Nhbar himself. 
Khusrau, son of Manbai, a daughter of Bhagawdn 
Das was supported by a group of powerful nobles 
when he contested the throne. Shah Jahan's 
mother was jagat Qosawini daughter of Moti 
Raja. Rambaksh, though born of a Christian 
mother, was a great favourite of his father 
Hurangzeb. 

Women could not succeed to the throne^ though 

1. RSfi‘u’d Daraj^t and RSfi‘u’d Dowlah are here referred to. 

2. Shah Begum of Badakshan wrote to Babur, “Though I being 
a woman cannot myself attain sovereignty, yet my grandson, Mirza 
KhSn can hold it.” Tafihhi BasMd%, Ross, p. 203. 

The following are the instances when woman actually ruled :_ 

(1) Lala Khatun at Kirman. 

(2) Padshah Khatun at Kirman, 
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Mur Jahan made the nearest approach to it 
having struch her portrait on the obverse of the 
royal coins*. But the Khutbah was not read in 
her name. 

When could a sovereign be deposed in Mughal 
India ? There was no procedure defined in Islam 
by which a ruler could be deposed. The Qur'an 
enjoins, ‘T\nd do not follow him whose heart 
we have made unmindful to our remembrance, 
and he follows his low desires and his case is 
one in which due bounds are exceeded." In 
Mishhat* it is said "When two Khalifas have been 
set up, put the last to death and preserve the other, 
for the last one is a rebel.^ In Mughal India, too, the 
monarch was sometimes turned out by war or rebellion 
Humayun was ousted by Sher 5hah in a,straight 
fight, nkhar was challenged by his half-brother 
Mirza Hahim from Kabul and by his son Salim in 
Hmdustan Khusrau rebelled against his father 
J ^angir, Shah Jahan too rebelled a gainst his father. 

(5) Dowlat Khatun at Kirman. 

(6) Shajaratu’d Durr, a slave sir! t 

Egypt. ultimately became a ruler of 

(7) Daifah Khatun, niece of t\- ^ , 

her grandson in Syria. regent for 

1. Wright, op. cit. III., p. 7 . 

n 3?n (Edition. Delhi) Bk VI Ch r 

p. 320. ^cbycL^a imamann fa^ataJioi Chap. 1. 

qalUhi fal.yu‘tihi in istata'a, fa'in ja'ahu 111 

§rilu 'tmaqan^AMar. ' ^ cilcharu itnazi^uhu,^ 
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Hgain Shah Jahan was opposed by his nephew 
Bulahl at the beginning of his reign and by his 
sons nurangzeb, Shuja' and Murad at the end. 
Hurangzeb, too, had the taste of a rebellion from 
his son, prince Hhbar. Hfter Hurangzeb, in every 
reign there was an epidemic of contests for the 
throne. Theoretically, a Muslim is answerable to 
the Jama'at and a weah or nervous monarch could 
be cowed by the Fatwa of the 'UlamS representing 
public opinion. Hctually, such a Fatwa was given by 
the QadI of Jaunpur deposing f^hbar which ended in 
rebellion in Bengal.^ T\ similar verdict was given 
by the 'Ulama against Dara Shuhoh because he 
had "ceased to be a Muslim."^ When Prince Hhbar 
rebelled, he got a Fatwa from some Mullas that 
Hurangzeb was irreligious.® In fact the right to rule 
in the Mughal Empire belonged to the man on 
the spot, lie that held the throne, ruled the state 
and commanded obedience. 

The functions of the Khalifah :— 
ni Mawardi says in his flhhamu's Sultaniyyah^ 
that the funtions of a Khalifah arc 

1. Defence and maintenance of religion. 


1, A similar FatwS was alsoissued by a Qsdl against BSbur, 
who treated it with all seriousness and punished the QSdl appro¬ 
priately—BSbur Namah, A. S. Beveridge pp. 687-88. 

Bad. op. cit. II. (Text.) p. 276. 

Ji^ulicLTniTicid/ YdBd'h dciT Sul)ctli~i~JctU7ipuT Td Tdftdh Fdtwd 
bd^wajuh^uKhdruj wd bdgln hdr Bddahdh dad. 

2. Qanungo, Dara Shukoh. pp. 400-401. 

3, Sarkar, Aurangzib, Vol. IV. p. 406. 

4. A1 M5wardl, op. cit. pp. 23-24 referred to in Arnold’s Caliphate 
pp. 72, 75, 200. 
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2. decision in legal disputes, 

3. the protection of territory of Islam, 

4. the punishment of wrong-doers, 

5. the provision of troops for guarding the 
frontiers, 

6. the waging of war (Jehad) against those who 
refuse to accept Islam or submit to Muslim rule, 

7. the collection and organisation of taxes, 

8. the administration of the payment of salaries 
and public funds, 

9. the appointment of competent officials, 

10. personal attention to the details of govern¬ 
ment 

ni Mawardi sums up all these activities collec¬ 
tively and says that they constitute "the defence of 
religion and administration of the state." 

Ostensibly the Mughal King had two-fold 
functions to discharge, though strictly speaking they 
are not divisible in Islam :— 

1. Religious (Madhhabi) 

2. Political (Siayasi) 

Rs the "Pillar of the Religion," his main functions 
were: 

(a) Maintenance of the Sharfat or the 
religious law,^ 

(b) Propagation of the Faith of Islam.^ 

(c) Building of Mosques and making 

1. SiySstNamah. Text. pp. 31-32. The Ikhwanus Safa holds that 
the king is the guardian of religion. Their and Meneh, ed. Dieterie 
pp. 14-19, 27. 


2, Ibid. 
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provision for the maintenance of Mosques^ and 
Mahtabs attached to them and of the 'Ulamd who 
interpreted the Law, 

(d) Grant for Waqfs, 'fliyamas, Madad-i- 
ma'ash, tombs and shrines,^ 

(e) I^elief of paupers,^ 

Hmongst his political functions were'': 

(a) Extension of the territory of Islam, 

(b) Defence of the territory, 

(c) Good govenment of the Dar-u'l Islam, 

(d) Protection of the Dhimmis, 

(e) Idealisation of the Jeziah. 


1. The BasStin-u’s Salatin says that no one should be allowed 
to construct a Masjid in the city without royal permission. Con 
structionof a Masjid was looked upon with disfavour if sufficient 
means were not provided for its maintenance. If it was absolutely 
necessary to build a Mosque in any particular place, the state was 
to build and maintain it. Ms. Buhar Library, Calcutta 359 f. 

2. Here are some important instances of royal grants for the 
scholars and the pious men :— 

(a) Bad5‘unl as a scholar received 1000 bighas as Madad-i- 
Ma’Ssh, (Bad. II. p. 342) Text. 


(&) Abdun NabI granted 100 bighas to each teacher of Hadith 

Ibid. II 205, Text. 

(o) Maulsna Muhammad Amin of Lahore was granted 1000 
bighas of land by JahSngir. 

(d) Shams Kh5n of Kabul was granted five villages near 
Kabul by Jahangir. 

(e) Hamun, a faqir of Awadh was given one village fLahorl 

BadshSh N5mah 11. p. 409). ^ 

3 Abul Fadljays, “Every beggar whom His Majesty sees, is sure 
to find relief” (A’in, Blochmann p. 266) BadSTunl mentioned that 
Hindus and Muslims were equally helped. Khairatpura ' was a public 
Alms-house much better organised than the poor houses of con- 
temporary England. We have some other instances of royal charity 
in contemporary records. 

4. These functions have been classified by W. Hussain, op. cit 
pp. 10-12, 134-139. (Continued on Next Page) ^ 
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The laws of the Mughal Empire : 

Ordinarily a Muslim jurist would divide the law 
as follows^;— 


Special privileges of the monarch in Mughal India :— 

(ft) JharoJca^i^darshan —appearing on the balcony was intro¬ 
duced by Akbar. In an age of personal rule, when the whole 
empire rested on the life of the monarch, the king by appearing 
before the public let the people know that he was alive. The 
religious aspect of the DarsJian has been ably described by Abu’l 
Fadl. (A’in-i-Akbarl, I, p. 156). In later times Jahangir, Shah Jahln 
and Aurangzeb (up to the 11th year of his reign) utilised the 
Jharoka-i-darshan for doing administrative and judicial works. 

(6) Reservation of Taslim and Kurnish by touching the ground 
by a subject with his hand and forehead (For a fuller description 
see A’In. pp. 158-159). 

(c) Conferring titles and honours—no Subadlr could do it. 

(d) Minting of coins could not be done by the public though 

■forgery was not uncommon: imperial seal could not be used by 
any officer. Akbar issued a FarmSn that no order would be valid 
unless marked with royal seal (Ferishtah, Briggs Vol. II. p. 198). 
JahSngIr gave the seal to Prince Khurr5m when he was his hot 
favourite. JahSnarah had the seal for some time in her possession. 
Aurangzeb kept it tied round his arm, suspicious as he was, 
Farrukh-Siyar gave his seal to Hussain ‘AH (KhafI Kh5n, E & d' 
VII. p. 450). ’ 

(e) Death sentence or blinding an offender could not be 
carried out except by the king's direct order, but in distant provinces 
this prerogative could not be enforced obviously. 

(/) No condemned prisoner could be restored to life or set 
at liberty by changing his faith without the Emperor’s permission. 

{g) The Emperor could alone use a PalU (palanquin) while 
going to Friday Prayers. 

(A) Weighing of body against gold was a royal monopoly : 

sometimes, princes were permitted to do it. 

(») Kettle drum on the outward journey and Pamamah on the 
amval at Darb5r-‘am could not be beaten except to announce the 
King s departure or arrival, 

tration of Adminis. 
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(a) Religious law, i. e. laws against breaches 
of Qod's injunctions called fihham-i-Shar'iyyah, 

(b) Common law e. laws against breaches 
of public morals such as laws against adultery, 
wine-selling called Qanun-i-'Hmmah, 

(c) Laws against breaches of royal regu¬ 
lations called Qanun-i-5hahi. 

(d) Laws against breaches of customs called 
Qanun-i-'Urf. Theoretically, fSurangzeb accepted the 
following sources of law in a Muslim state as 
has been mentioned in the Medayah, pp. xxv-xxvi i 
(Qrady's 2nd. edn.V 

(a) The Qur'an, 

(b) The Usul-u'l Usui (base of bases and 
i. e. Sunah, practices'of the Prophet), 

(c) The opinion of scholars, 

(d) The concensus of opinion, Ijma'-u'l 
'Ummah, 

(c) The individual judgment of the Qadis, 
sanctioned by Imam nbu llanifah—the Qadis could 
act on the principles of Istihsan ( public good ), 
Istislah ( public policy ) or Istisbah ( concord ). 

The law of the Mughal Empire was not what it 
was in other Muslim countries. The majority of 
the subjects being non-Muslims, the Mughal 
sovereigns had allowed the laws of the non- 
Muslims to continue more or less as they found them. 
Law is after all, social conscience codified; the 
mediaeval Hindus were too conservative to * part 
with their social customs. If the Mughals had 
been the first M uslim conquerors of India they 

1, FatSwa-i-‘AlamgM III. p..383 Shar‘ Vaqayab, IV* pp. 396-98, 
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might have introduced either the laws of the Shari'at 
or a set of laws mixed up with native Turhi 
customs as they were in 5amarqand. But being 
successors to the Turho-fSfghans, they had to 
accept the legal system of their Muslim predeces¬ 
sors as they found it in India. Further, India was 
not conquered at one particular period and there¬ 
fore, a wholesale change of the laws of the country 
at any particular time was practically impossible. 

Law as applied in Mughal India may be divided 
into : 

(a) Religious laws, 

(b) Laws relating to administration, 

(c) Criminal laws, 

(d) Laws applicable to' the non-Muslims 
who were not subjects but had come to India for 
trade and other purposes. 

In Islam, ordinarily there is no Government but 
that of nilah and therefore, Islam according to the 
orthodox interpretation, hardly provided any sanction 
for separation of the Shari'at from the State laws. 
Imam Bbu flanifah was the first Muslim scholar 
who advocated separation of purely religious laws 
from those that guided the daily life of an indi¬ 
vidual, though he ascribed divine origin to both 
and he pleaded for equal obedience to both. So 
far as the religious laws were concerned, the ruler 
had no choice. In the absence of any provision 
for a hing in the Qur'an, or of particular rules for 
his guidance, the ruler was bound as well as 
other members of the community by the Qur'anic 
laws. He could claim no immunity from the 
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ordinances of the Holy Law, nor could he alter it. 
He had to give decisions within the limitations of. 
the saered texts, and he could not introduce any new 
Law. Strictly speaking, he could not promulgate 
any religous dogma, nor could he enforce any 
civil law contrary to the spirit of the Holy Law. 
If any interpretation was to be given, he had to 
seek the assistance of the ‘Ulama and the Muftis^ 
But in the department of law, the personality of the 
ruler was a great factor and the precedents ereated by 
the early Ffrabian Khalifas were often cited. The 
four jurists Imam Hbu Hanifah, Shafi'i, Malik, and 
Hhmad ibn tjlanbal were followed, though Imam 
Ffbu Hanifah was preferred. In India, the Maliki 
laws were also applicable to the Sunnis though other 
schools of law were not un-recognised. Questioned 
as to the permissibility of Muta'h marriage in the 
Ibadat Khanah Bada'uni replied, "Imam Malik and 
the Shi'as are unanimous in looking upon the 
Mut'ah marriages as legal; Imam Shafi'i and the 
great Imam look upon the Mut'ah marriages as 
illegal. But should at any time a Qadi of the 
Maliki sect decide that a Mut'ah is legal, it is 
so aceording to the common belief, even for the 
vShafis and the flanafis. Every other opinion on 
the subject is idle talk"^ Bada'uni finally gave 
his opinion that decisions given according to any 

1. Khosla, Mughal Kingship and Nobility, pp. 150-52. 

2. Bad. op. cit. II. p. 209. (Text). 

MuVaJi nazdih~i ImaTn Malih wci SJn'aJi ha-iitifa^ muhah. 
Wa nazdilc-i Imam SJidf% wa Imam A'^am haram. Magar an Ice 
qdd%A J^Tdliki ma^hhal) huJcum~i ha-imada-i anha-^Tcnnad an saman 
l)a^madhha'b-i ImdmA A^^am 'baAttifaq Mnbah mishwad. 
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of the four laws might be acceptable. Flhbar was 
the first monarch to appoint a Shi'ah Qadi, Muru'llah 
who was authorised to give decisions according to 
the Malihi law at Lahore. 

In laws of administration the Mughals had recog¬ 
nised that status of a subject depended not so 
much on the acceptance of the religion of the 
state as on his offer of loyalty to the throne.! 
Of all the countries conquered and ruled by the 
Chaghtai's, Hindustan was really the longest-admi- 
nisterd country on a regular governmental basis. 
In India, for purposes of administration, new codes 
were created under the name of Dastur-u'l Hmal, 
as Frederih the Great did in Prussia. From time 
to time Shahi Farmans were issued under the 
seal of the emperor in the form of instructions 
dealing with general principles of administration or 
with individual cases and events. Thus, a peculiar 
kind of laws and regulations were evolved in the 
Mughal empire known as ‘Hyun or Hhkam, which 
has been described by W. Hussain as Jus Gentium 

1. Akbar introduced a new form of Oath of Fealty where sacrifice 
of property, life, religion and honour was passport to recruitment into 
state-service. The significance of this oath has been discussed by 
Bada’uni (11. 304). Dar D%n4.Ilah% ATclar Shahi dar amudam wa 
mavatih chav gunah Ilchla^ Jc6 tatTcA Wtal wa jan wa najn/uis wa 
din hdshad qalM Kardam, Bad 11. p. SOd. Following him Dr. Smith 
(Akbar, the Great Mogul p. 215) connected the oath with the Dln-i- 
IlShl. I don’t agree with them. The oath was introduced after the 
rebellion of Bengal in 1579 in which his Dewan, Sh3h Mansur, was impli-' 
cated while his half-brother MirzS lElakim was on revolt in Kabul, being 
encouraged by Shihs of Persia. Akbar was forced to demand an 
oath from all officers on duty, on furlough and even from dismissed 
officers. BadS‘uni connected this oath with the Din-i-Ilahi which 
came a year after. (For a fuller discussion, see my Din-i*Ilahi pp. 240-43). 
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of the Mughal empire. These were an eclectic 
and elastic body of laws sometimes systematised, 
sometimes not, sometimes adding to and some¬ 
times subtracting from the existing laws. These 'fi'ins 
regulations dealt with different branches of adminis¬ 
tration and included law, justice, finance, revenue, 
army and what not. H clear view of the nature of 
these laws may be obtained from Malfuzat-i Timuri, 
n'ln-i-Hbbari, Dastur-u'l nmal-i-nkbari, Waqi'at-i- 
‘fllamglrl and in nhham-i-I;Iamidu'd Din‘. 

Applicahility of laws in Mughal India : 

The covenant of 'Umar with the Dhimmis 
quoted in the Kit5b-u’l Umm states, 'You be under 
Muslim laws and no other,...If any non-believer 
asKs for judgment we shall give it according to 
the Muslim law"^. The judicial structure in Mughal 
India was based mostly on the Islamic traditions. 
The Muslim laws of marriage, divorce and inheri¬ 
tance were applied to the Muslims. Laws of evidence 
and contract were Islamic and these were applied 
to the Hindus too. 5o far as the Hindus were 
concerned, the Hindu law was applied in matters of 
inheritance, marriage^ and affairs of a semi-religious 
nature libe burning of a Sati (widow) and dedication 
of a Dev-Dasi (temple girl). 5o far as the converts 
were concerned, the Mughals did not inflict on them 
the religio-social.Iaws of Islam ; they were allowed to 


1. Sarkar in his Mughal Administration has translated the 
Ahkam. See Vadistan, Shea and Troyer. III. p. 127-148. In Bijapur, 
a Dastur-u’l Amal was prepared under instructions of Mu^iammad 
‘AdilShSh, 

2. KitSb-u'l Umm, p. 4, 118. Monserrate. op. cit. p. 219, 

3. Bad, Lowe, op, cit, II. pp. 4C6-08. 
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have their customary and tribal laws if they so lihed 
as was the case the with Bohras and the Khojas 
of Quj'rat, and Mumins in Central and Western 
India^. The liberalism of the Mughals in matters 
social is often in striding contrast to the tradi¬ 
tion of the Hrabs who conquered the eastern 
countries in the early days of Islam. 

In civil disputes between the Hindus and Muslims, 
the law applied was Muslim, and the Hindus faced 
enormous difficulties. Hs to matters concerning 
religion where the Hindus were involved such as 
removing materials collected by Muslims for building 
a Mosque^ and vice versa, or a Hindu beeping a 
Muslim woman, a Hindu selling wine publicly— 
they were decided by the Qadls^ according to the 
Muslim Law. 

In disputes between one Hindu and another, 
generally the Hindu Panchayet (tf ^ srr ^g r) decided d The 
caste organisation was so rigid that not only civil but 
also some ordinary criminal matters came within its 
purview. 


the permission o/^ the^^sSite^’ could be burnt without 

petition for Sati, Fauidkr was t? ^ 

she insisted, the permissfon co„lT „ ? dissuade the widow but if 
pp. 78-79. (Moreland, ed. & traS). withheld. Remonstrant!, 

Adminis^tmiotfof JusticZ°pp.l^^^^^^^ P- 129. W. Husain. 

yi. pp. 14I.20rf^for®a”^‘^general* vkw^ Mughal Laws, see F. A. 
Mam. p,_249 and hismAL«i«,rir~f®"’ 3 g^^^ All's Spirit of 

of KhaiW^“submi?te?'‘XhfmSad^^^^ 

autonomy where the parties were of judicial 

course when one of tL parties was^ Muflim^^h community. Of 
by the state-courts." Monserrate n 219 was tried 

through a Senate and 3 CouncU of people._^““-- govern liberally 
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In criminal cases the Muslim law as modified 
by the Mughals was applied'to both Hindus and 
Muslims; the decision was made by a Qadi from 
the time of Sher Shah and Hkbar with the help 
of Hindu Pandits} 

But the actions of the Mughal empire can 
not be fully appreciated unless we refer to the 
great Muslim savant who breathed a new atmosphere 
in the whole structure of the Mughal empire in 
India, we mean Hbu'l Fadl, a son of Shdihh Mubarak 
of Magor. fin erudite scholar like Hba'l Fadl 
could not but be conversant with the facts of the 
history of the Muslim countries as well as with 
the writings of the political philosophers who had 
preceded him. Like Nizamu'l Mulk at-Tusi, being 
a minister in charge of important affairs of the 
state, he was weH aware of the actual administra¬ 
tive problems of the vast country of Hindustan. 
To the conception of Khilafat as an FSrab institu¬ 
tion were added new political ideals, which had 
grown out of Central Hsian, Iranian, Turko-Hfghan 
and Indo-Hryan forces working together in India. 
H most noticeable feature of the period was the 
growth of hereditary kingship in ■ Islam, which was 
not warranted by the Qur'an, and along with 
royalty entered into Islam new ideas of state, 
sovereignty and government according to time, 
place and circumstances. Hnd it was no small 

1. Akbar ordered that the disputes between the Hindus should 
be decided by the Hindu Pandits and not by the QSdIs. Bad. op. 
cit, 11. 356 (Text). 

Fasadha dar in qawm wXkh^sad wa niuJidmilaJi Hinduwdn 
na Brahman dund haqita^ risdnad na Bad. IIj, p. 356. 
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task for these political philosophers to reconcile 
facts and traditions of history with the precepts 
of the Qur'an and the biddings of the Sharl'at as 
we find in the case of Imam al-Ghazzali who 
drew his conclusions as to how kingship could be 
adapted to the Islamic ideal. "Me brings down 
kingship to the level of democratic emirate by ^ 

hedging it with the ideal set up by the Mpostle 
of Islam and his successors”^ By the time Mbi'r 
Rabi (860-940 ff.D.) came to the field, he found 
kingship an established institution in Islamic states 
and he remained content by saying that ''it is the 
will of the Divine Providence that the heads of 
society should be appointed to see that the Divine 
Laws for organisation of the people and their 
unity of action are properly enforcedl” Fll-Fardbi 
(870-950 n.D.) in his Siyasatu'l Madaniyyah^ dis¬ 
cussed the question of Ra'is-u'l-Mwal (the foremost 
-leader) and likened him to the Primal Cause, 
that is Qod. the nirnighty, and attributed to him i 
twelve essential qualities, though he was conscious 
that those qualities could not be collected in one 
and the same person. MI-Mawardi (974-1058 H.D.) 
in his at nhkamu's Sultaniyyah discussed the 
position of the Imam or the Khalifah in the circle 
of brotherhood of Muslims and justified the exis¬ 
tence of Imamat for the preservation of the Faith 
and then he enumerated some special functions 
of the Imqnif. Hi^^^ Mulk at-Tusi made definite 

1. H. K. Sherwani, op. cit. p. 226. 

2. Abi’r RabI, Suluk, p. 102.. . *. 

3. A1 FSrabl, Siy^sat-Ti’l-Madaniyyah. pp. 54—49. 

4. A1 MSwatdi—Alilrtm-us-Sulpniyyah. ebap, I. for details. 
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statement about I^ingship in his Siyasat Namah^ 
where he says, "Qod the Hlmighty selects some 
one from amongst men and gives over to him 
the charge of the well-being of the world and 
the comfort and tranquillity of human race after 
duly furnishing him with the acts of government." 
Imam Qhazzali, on the other hand, followed the 
double method in explaining the institution of 
Kingship in Islam in his Ihya-u'l 'Ulum. Firstly, he 
maintained that they need the services of a man 
who would maintain the balance of society and 
save it from the turmoils of civil war; he finds 
the evolution of state-sense from a study of the 
'•'fSbuse of the world". Secondly he says, "it is 
impossible to have a permanent organisation of 
worldly affairs without a ruler or a Sultan, and as 
without such organisation it would be impossible 
to act according to Divine Commandments with 
peace and order, such political organisation has the 
sanction of the law of Islam."^ Thus, Imam al-Qhazzali 
brings the institution within the scope of Islam 
though he hnew perfectly well that it was not 
sanctioned by the tenets of the Qur'an. Passing 
on to Ibn Khaldun, one of the greatest of the 
political thinkers of Islam, we find that the main 
thesis in his Muqaddimah was that the state laws 
were founded on two great moral principles, namely 
sense of clan-feeling and sense of religion; and 
Ibn Khaldun was a good student of comparative 
study of history and politics. Every philosopher 


1. Nizamu’l Mulk at-Tusi—SiySsatnamah, p.200« 

2. Imlm al-GliazzalX—UMm. III. 6. Ed. Cairoi 1933* 
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except ni-Farabi, in the ultimate analysis based 
the existence of the hingship, .or Imamat, or Khilafat 
on the Divine ordination. Every one of them felt that 
a Muslim King's primary duty was the maintenance 

formed a 

part of Allah's ordination. 

By the time Abu'l FadI came to the scene 
the traditions of the Muslim government in different 
parts of the world had been crystallised. In 
Is am fac^s came first, and theory followed next; 
Abul FadI had the advantage of the lessons of 
history and he brought his powerful intellect to 
bear upon the traditions of Damascus, Baghdad, 
oamarqand and Ispahan which resulted in a new 
orientation of the Muslim political structure The 
religious differences in that age of intellectual eman- 
Cipirtion leading to the formation of new schools 
of thought hire Sunni, Shfiah, Mahdi, llahi and 
. U I, made the problem of government for ffbbar 

Zhdad”’''''Ff' Damascus, 

aghdad and Saraarqand were essentially Sunni 

Shiah, nirbar had followed an open-door policy 

Sfis" hllnT'^ Shi’as, Mahadists, 

Hindus, Christians, Jews and of various 

other communities. So, instead of placini nhC 

m t e role of the defender of the Sunni faith 

Abul FadI pleaded for a universal monarchy for 

ull peoples and propounded that "if the hing does 

1 fTf lu favour...he will not 

be fit for the exalted office." ^ 
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nbu'l Fadl lihe his brother Faidi conceived a 
moral mission of sovereignty and this was charac¬ 
teristic of him^ Me conceived as the great savant 
Hobbes^ conceived half a century after that the 
average man in the world is depraved and selfish ; 
the average man is light-hearted and unthinking; 
in his attempts to realise his personal ends, he casts 
away considerations of humanity as easily as man 
casts away his glove. There is always a duel between 
the baser and the better elements of man ; in this 
struggle the weak are always oppressed and tyrannised 
over, nbu'l Fadl’s characterisation of society is exactly 
of the type of Kautilya^ the famous minister of 
Chandra Qupta Maurya of Hindu India—it is 
Matsya-nyayas ( ) large fish eating up the 

smallar ones). Out of this chaos man can only 
be delivered by the strong hand of a strong ruler 
and his salvation lies in his submission to a 
monarch, just and perfect, according to nhu\ 
Fadl, "if royalty did not exist, the storm of strife would 
never subside." He defends the existence of monar¬ 
chy on the ground of a monarch being "the origin 
and fountain of stability of society.""* HI Farab'i in 
his Hra'u ahli’l-Madinatu’l Fadilah propounded a 
similar theory that men were bound to submit to 
some one superior to them for their own protection 
by a contract for mutual renunciation of rights." HI 

1. A. N. p. 285. Text. 

2. Giddings, Sociology, pp. 6, 7, 37. 

3. Kautilya. ATtha,fatra, Trans, by Sham Sastri. pp. 36-7. 

4. FarSbi, Ara*uhil Madinatul Fadilah. p. 13 (Text.) Ed. Cairo' 
Nil, Press. 

5. A1 Mawardl—AI?kam, Chap, I, 
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Mawardi in his fShkSni-us-SuItaniyyah defends the 
foundation of the Imamat for the regulation of the 
community so that “they might be free from molesta¬ 
tion by the strong.”' In fact, ffbu'l Fadl in subscrib¬ 
ing to the theory of the Mughal Kingship, followed 
his Indian predecessor Kautilya and anticipated his 
European successor Hobbes, the former defending 
the imperialism of his Maurya chief and the latter 
offering an apology for the absolutism of the Stuarts. 
Hbu'I Fadl farther introduces a touch of divinity into 
his monarch. “Kingship is a gift of Qod and is not 
bestowed till many thousand grand requisites have 
been gathered in an individual.''^ Similar concep¬ 
tions have been propounded by the contemporary 
European scholars in defence of th^theory of Divine 
Right in Europe. Of course, the idea of divinity is not 
expressly asserted in Islam as it is in the Chinese 
Sowangti, or the Japanese MiJcado, or the Indian 
Bajan, or in the Christian Holy Boman Bmperor ; 
but nevertheless the Islamic ruler has sometimes been 
represented as the Zilu'llah, the shadow of Qod, or the 
Khalifatu'Ilah, the successor to Hllah. Shaikh 
Mubarak says in the Mahdar which he drafted in 1579 
that ''into the as Sultan-u'l 'Hdll Hllah breathes Mis 
own perfection.”^ Ordinarily, a Muslim ruler believed 
that he was guided by the law as laid down in the 
Qur’an and the fjladi'th, but Hbu’l Fadl's Khalifah 
was guided by the law of ffllah as was understood in 

1. A. N. Bev. Trans. I. p. 421. 

, 2. Ibid. II. pp. 285-286. 

3. Akbar wrote a book of advice for king ‘AbbSs Safawl penned 
by AbuT Fa<Jl, in which he gave his ideas about kingly duties ; for 
details, see Shea & Troyer. Ill, 136. ff. 
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the light of the spirit of the age. In fact, the immutable 
unchangeability of the Qur'anic laws has been soften¬ 
ed by the conceptions of the descendants of Timur in 
India. For this, credit goes in no small measure 
to nbu'l Fadi. Theoretically, an orthodox ruler in 
Hrabia felt that he had no scope for a personal 
initiative beyond the Shari'at, but the exigencies of 
circumstances compelled the Mughal emperors to 
evolve a new political philosophy and to mahe their 
own interpretations of events. The Hrabian Khallfah 
was expected to be democratic and guided by the 
voice of the Jama'at, but Hbu'l Fadl's conception of a 
ruler was essentially autocratic and supposed to be 
guided by the will of flllah. hs a leader of the Faith, 
a Muslim ruler was expected to maintain the distinc¬ 
tion between a Muslim and a non-Muslim, but nbu'l 
Fadl's sovereign was "to maintain unity, equality and 
concord amongst the different religions.'" While 
the Qur'anic society was more or less a missionary 
society, nbu'l Fadl conceived a political society with 
freedom of religion and toleration in worship. The 
propagation of the Islamic law was an essential part 
of the programme of the Muslim ruler, nbbar 
refused to do so, though Jahangir made a few conver¬ 
sions, Shah jahan made some more and nurangzeb 
a still larger number. But, on the whole, the spirit 
of the Mughal political philosophy in India had a 
changed outlook- Half a century of nkbar's rule 
had its desired effect in the abolition of the jeziah and 
of the pilgrim tax and removal of many disabilities 

1. Sulh-Kul (Peace with All) the doctrine of ‘Abdul Latif : for 
details see, Ain, Blochmann, p. 9, 11, 20. . 
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on the non-Muslims in the military and other depart¬ 
ments. Their preference for Persian to the exclusion 
of the sacred Hrabic language, and the permission 
granted by them to Christians for making conversions 
to Christianity, had created precedents for which there 
was hardly any parallel in any Muslim country in 
any part of the world. However logical these changes 
may be to a modern mind, they were highly objection¬ 
able to the contemporary orthodox class. It is no 
wonder that the orthodox class branded the Mughal 
State as non-religious, if not 'profane'. 



CHAPTER Hi 


THE THEOLOGICAL ORGANISATION 
IN MUGHAL INDIA 

Hny man who has surrendered to Qod and has 
recited the Ealimah,^ the creed, is a Muslim f he 
belongs to the Jama'at, (the Community of the 
Muslims), nil members of the community are equal in 
status and a Mosque is open to any Muslim. None 
can prevent him from saying his prayers there, an'd he 
can aspire to attain any high position amongst the 
Faithful, if other members so choose. T\ marh 
of distinction for an individual member of the 
society is his personal illumination by attainment of 
IZm—knowledge ; and he is called ‘niTm,—learned. 
The entire body of such mCn is known as 
'Ulama—the illuminaU. The Prophet himself has 
said, The learned is my deputy,' 'HI Hllmo Na'ib- 
u'r I^asul. They enjoyed the special attention of 
the common folk due to their exclusive devotion 
to the study of theology, their unceasing study 
of 'the word of Qod' (Kalimatu’llah) and of the Divine 
Law. But their theological learning, as such, did not 
give them any special spiritual powers as is 
claimed by the priests amongst-the Christians or by 
the Brahmans amongst the Hindus. H special feature 

1. The Muslim creed—There is no god but God and Muhammad 
is his Prophet. 

2. ‘Muslim’ is a past participle of a root meaning “to surrender.” 
‘Muslim’ is he who has surrendered. 

20 
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of the Muslim organisation is the absence of any 
ordained priesthood. There is no particular person 
or body of persons set apart for the performance 
of religious duties, which any other member of 
the general body of the Faithful is not competent 
to perform. Hence no Church in the modern 
sense has developed in Islam with any hierarchy 
of dignitaries as is found in some of the important 
religious organisations of the world. Absence of an 
organised and ordained priesthood in Islam has 
been the cause of much mis-understanding and 
mis-conception amongst Christian writers familiar 
with the Christian doctrines and the ecclesiastical 
systems attached to them with • such terms as 
Pope, Bishop, Church, Clergy and so forth. In 
fact, it is very difficult to explain the Islamic 
religious terms and concepts in a language which 
has no such conceptions, and to a people who arc 
unused to the theological phraseology of Islam. The 
position of the Imam, which is so much emphasised 
in times of congregational prayers, is not the monopoly 
of any individual. AI-Bubharl says, 'Even a slave, a 
nomad of the desert, a callow youth, or the son 
of a prostitute may act as an Imam.'^ The office 
as such has no priestly character and the Imam 
IS no special missionary. He is a mere layman 
as any other mernber of the community is. As 
a member of the community every Muslim has 

to fulfil certain obligations to other fellow members., 

the most import ant of which is the payment of 

1. A1 Bukhari, Ed. Krehl, Vol. I, 18, II.~4-5. """ ^ 

2. A1 Qur’an, Surah, ii : 43, 110 ,177, 277 ; iv : v. 162 • v • 58 

Wayu'funaal-zaltata. ' ' ’ . 
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compulsory charity called the Zahdt. Neither the 
'Hllm (the learned), nor the Imam (leader in prayer)^ 
has any official privilege among members of the 
community which in a Christian religious organi¬ 
sation is claimed by the clergy owing to the 
very nature of the ecclesiastical system. The 
'Ulama is no corporatio7i recognised by the law 
as the Christian priests are; nor is he consecrated 
to distinguish it from the laity. Ns against 
Christian clergy The ‘Ulama has, no power of 
making a new law or modyfying the old law. 

But in the political organisation of the 
Brotherhood there is a leader at the top called 
nmir'-u'l-Mu'minin, the Khallfah, the successor of 
the Prophet. But unlike the Catholic Pope, the 
Khalifah is no religious officer though he has 
to attend to some religious functions. Nl Mawardi 
in his 'N1 FShkam-u’s-Sultaniyah/^ pointed out in 
details these functions of the Khalifah the most 
important of which are the defence and maintenance 
of religion and the settlement of legal disputes, 
But, the difficulty lay in defin-'ng the meaning, 
scope and applicability of the Revelations, which 
according to the orthodox view, have ceased_ with 
Muhammad Nizam'ul-Mulk at-Tusi in his ‘'Ndab- 
i-Saltanat,”^ insists on the Muslim monarch ruling 

1. Imam amongst the ShiS‘s has a special significance which the 
Sunnis do not.admit. For a fuller discussion on Imam, see Arnold, 
The Caliphate, pp. 14-16, 30, 34-5, 39, and Hughes, Dictionary 
of Islam, pp. 202-2G4. 

2. Al-M5wardi, a AlikSm-u’s-Sultaniyya, Ed. Enger, pp. 5-7; 
SuyutI, TarilchuH Khulafa (Ed. Cairo), p. 7, 

3. Adab.uSultanat, Ed. Scheffer (Text.) pp. 11-12, 16. For the 
religious duties of the Khallfah, see, ante, -pp, 124-125. 
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according to the Tarman of God/ because he is 
the 'guardian of the 5hari'at'. To quote an eminent 
Muslim scholar, Ibn Hasan, "The protection of 
the Shari'at has two aspects—the propagation of 
the knowledge of the 5har' and its enforcement 
as law within the State. The one implies the 
maintenance of a class of scholars devoted to 
the study, teaching and propagation of that know¬ 
ledge, and the other the appointment of one 
amongst the scholars, who is distinguished for 
learning and piety, as an adviser in all acts of 
the state. The scholars devoted to that knowledge 
are called the 'Ulama and the one selected amongst 
them is called 5haikh-u’l-Isldm."i According to 
the Suluk-u'l-Muluk, "If the king appoints such a 
Shaikh-u'l-Islam and he carries out his duties in 
a way calculated to enhance the prestige of Islam 
and the dignity of the Shar', and the protection 
of Its knowledge, the king can be said to have 
fulfilled his duty of protecti on of the Sharia't'? 

... ' -- - - ' . —-—__ __ _ 

1. Shaikh-uT-Islam in Turkey was the highest religious office 

equal m rank with the grand vizier and he was vizier’s deputy. Though 
independent as an interpretor of the law, he was subject to dismissal by 

the ruler. ^ 


It somett"feSrto''^\^^^^^^^ chang_es in , meaning. 

in India Shaikh-u’l-Isl5m has technical-leantoe “thl ° 

mystic who has been empowered bv hk Kr L Shwkh is a 

St '? forz'teA” 

expert not on Ae^'shariaT^^icIrTthe spher?“Ke Q^zV'b^t 
on the Xariqat or the mystic Dafh TInt> <?!-, ■! u it oLit 

never be the Qazi-ul-Ou^- or rh7 I a could 

violation of custom and principle ” ^ 

are instances of interaixtme of or ^ But there 

place in India. °f tides or functions having taken 


2. Suluk-u’I-Muluk, F. 21-23, 
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Such a body of men who devoted themselves 
exclusively to the study of theology and who 
were consulted by the monarch once or twice a 
weel^ was called Sadr and the chief was called 
the Sadr-us-Sudur. Mis department was Known 
as the Diwan-i-Sa'adat, whereas the department 
of the chief Qadi was called the Diwan-i-Qudat 
Sometimes the office of the Sadr-u’s-Sudur and 
that of the Qadi-u'l-Qudat were assigned to one 
person, though the departments were Kept separate 
with distinct powers of duties. Other officers of 
the state who were more or less connected with 
one or the other of the above two departments were ; 

( 1 ) Qadi, 

(2) Mufti, 

(3) Mir'Hdl, 

(4) Muhtasib, 

(5) Kotwal. 

Sadr-U's-Sudur 

The Sadr-us-5udur was the mouthpiece of the 
'Ulama, and his voice in religious matters was 
considered weightier than that of the King under 
normal circumstances. In a religion of imperative 
commands, the decree of- the highest dignitary 
was sometimes feared even by the King. Bada'uni 
says that ShaiKh MubaraK Magori, father of Mbu'I 
FadI, was implored by HKbar to deliver him from 'the 
dependence on the Mullas? "Me was the voice 
of the people in a sense and was the linK between 
the King and the people" as has been said by 
Ibn Masanl Every officer civil or military was 
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expected to carry out his order, or he would invoke 
royal interference. Regarding interpretations of texts, 
of course, the Muftli-u'l-nzam had a supreme voice, 
but the function of pronouncing the final verdict 
in terms of the decisions of Mufi-ul-Hzam rested 
on the 5adr-u's-Sudur or Qadl-u’l-Qudat. The 5udr- 
us-5udur had a general right of supervision in 
religious matters which came within the purview 
of the state, flny delinquency subversive of the 
morals of the followers of the faith could be 
brought to the notice of the I^ing or his officers, 
and action might be recommended or even taken 
by him in extreme cases^. ff distinction was, of 
course, to be made between dial (a personal 
error) and idlal (a public propagation of errors). 
Only the latter came within the jurisdiction of 
the State. Here was an opportunity for the 
Mullas for wrecking personal vengeance on rivals 
of opponents on the pretext of Meligion in dangeT 
as may be seen in the attempt made by 'Hbdu'n- 
riabl on the life of Shaikh Mubarak and his 
family on the ground that they, "being Madhar 
were not only themselves damned but also brought 
others to damnation’? 

The Sadr-u’s-Sudur had a great say in the 
matter of appointments in the judiciary, namely, of 
QSdls, Muftis, Mir 'Hdls and even Imams.^ He 

_ 1. Bada’unI mentioned an incident when Abdu’n-NabI took the 

intiatxve in executing an under-trial prisoner in a case which con¬ 
cerned reviling the Prophet. Akbar is said to have expressed in 
private that punishment for offences against the Holy Law were in the 
hands of the ^UlamS, III. P. 128. 

2. Bad, II (pp. Text) 198-99 

^ 3. There are instances when Qadi-iiT-Qti4at made appointments 

in the judiciary. 
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guarded this privilege very zealously and Bada’uni 
soiys that ‘nbdu'n-Mabi was very much offended with 
him because he had not made use of his services to 
obtain his introduction into the service.^ Hs an ap¬ 
pointing authority the 5adr-u's-Sudur had a large 
patronage to distribute. Further, he was in charge 
of the grants of lands to the* learned, the orphans and 
the saints and he looked after the management of 
tombs and shrines. Thus, one of the main reasons 
of political influence of the Sadr was his power of 
distribution of wealth and lands and administration 
of private endowments, lie advised the manner and 
proportion of distribution of royal charities on occa¬ 
sions of state festivals. lie could disburse large 
amounts for charity to Makkah in the months of 
Ramadan and for the celebration of festivals. In fact, 
he was the chief almoner of the Emperor, ranked as 
the fourth officer of the state and he took his seat on 
the right side of the throne. 

Ffs there was a 5adr-u's-5udur for the whole 
empire, there were also Sadrs for the provinces who 
exercised, subject to control by the imperial Sadr, 
powers similar to those of the Sadr of the central 
government. 

The position of the Sadr in the Mughal empire 
was an interesting study. In the Saltanat period, there 
were Sadrs, but their powers were not strictly defined 
(sometimes they were synonymous with Qadis), nor 
was the department of the Sadr in any way organised. 
In the Mughal period the work of the Sadr in the 
matter of distribution of Eiymas, Madad-i-ma'ash 
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was done by the Dlwan.‘ Bairarn appointed Shaikh 
Quda, who was a Shfah, to this post; this appoint¬ 
ment signified that the Shi'ah decisions would have 
henceforth preference in religious matter. The fail of 
Bairam was signal of the fall of Shaikh Oudar’who 
murdered, mwajah Muhammad 
• 51fsucceeded him, was powerless 

against the Diwans. His successor 'flbdu'n-Habi was 
a devout Sunni, son of 'Hbdu'l Quddus of Qangoh a 

Hbdu n-Habi was the supreme religious dignitary and 
taking advantage of the esteem and faith that fShbar 
asserted his powers and relieved him- 

H. .f f J of fhc Diwan's department 

He started his departmental office called Dafter-i- 
Saadat with a JBimcM (Scribes). Inordinary circums- 
ances no order or Farman containing grants of lands 
could come into force without the seal of the Sadr 
Hhbar entrusted him with the inquirty'into the 
documents relating to 'Hymas, Sayurghal, and 
Madad-i-mao^sh, after the forgery of the Qadi's 
department had been discovered by Todar Mai 
nbdu-n-Habi practically controlled the state-grants 
of lands for religious purposes. Bada'uni says that 
i^hbars grants amounted to more than all the 
religious grants of all the Sultans of Hindustan as 
has been mentioned before. Concentration of too 
much power in the Sadr's hands practically put him 
above the law and he begun to take illicit gifts. But 
nhbar s faith in him was so great that he would 
untie the- lace of the Sadr's shoes as a mark of merit 
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and no complain against him would be entertained 
by Hhbar. In the 'Ibadat Khanah, ‘nbdu'-n-riabi 
along with 'fSbdu'llah Sultanpuri represented the 
orthodox party.^ In the course of the debate on the 
marriage question, the position of the Sadr and 
Mahhdum was very much compromised. The unau¬ 
thorised murder of an undertrial Brahman of Mathura 
by the Mullas because he had abused the Prophet, 
the discovery of various frauds in the disbursement of 
the pilgrim grants, the greed of the Mashaihh (religious 
personages) and the undignified quarrels in the 'Ibadat 
Khanah led to the dismissal of '^bdu'-n-Nabl.^ Since 
his death, the powers of the Sadr were restrained 
though the post continued; and Sadr Jahan’s 
power to grant lands was reduced to the extent 
of 15 Bighas only. Blochmann opined that after 
1581, no Imperial Sadr was appointed, and that the 
worh of the department was divided amongst provin¬ 
cial Sadrs. Ibn Masan^ says that the post continued 
throughout the reign of n\har, but not his powers ; 
and Bhbar personally looked after the department! 
So Blochmann was not far from truth when 
he said that the department did not exist at the 
centre. Flfter the fall of 'nbdu^n-NabT. the department 

1- Bad. 11. Text, pp. 80—81, 

2. For his life see Bad. III. pp. 80-83 Text. Abul Fadl mentions 
(Akbar NSmah, Vol. III. p. 234 Text.) that on one occasion Akbai 
held personal enquiry into the grants of SayurghSl lands and 
'‘invited prominant Mushailch from different parts of the dominions 

.The flattery of some of them and the greed of others for 

money disgusted him, and this further prejudiced him against their 
class.” This was repeated during his Punjab tour in the 22nd year 
and with the same result. 

3. Ibn Hasan, op. cit. p. 269, 

21 ' , ' ^ ..'■ 
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of 5adr was so well managed under the personal 
supervision of Hhbar that during the whole period of 
twenty six years only one instance of bribery was 
found out in Qujarat; the Sadr concerned I;iajl 
Ibrahim Sarhindl was tried, his guilt was proved 
and he was sent to prison.^ 

The power of the Sadr-u's-Sudur after reaching 
its climax went down in Hhbar's reign. T\s the 
orthodox interpretation of the law of the state 
gave the sanction to the powers of Sadr-u's-Sudur, 
flhbar's deviation from orthodoxy and the policy 
of toleration as preached by him, compromised 
the Sadr's religious dignity, flfter the inauguration 
of the institution of Chahal Tanan,' who vowed 
to do everything by reason, the Traditions 
were thrown into the background, and naturally the 
position of the interpreter of the Traditions was 
lost. It was suspected that the orthodox depart¬ 
ment of the state was responsible for the Bengal 


1. Bad. II. Text. 277. Ibn Hasan--op. cit. p. 268. F. N. 3. In 
fact, the actual work of the Sadrs was divided as follows 

(a) Delhi, Malwa and Gujarat to Hakim AbuT Fath. 

(&) Agra, Kalpi, Kalanjar to Faidl. 

(c) Hajipur to the Saru (Sarju) to HaSkim HumSm. 

(d) Behar to Hakim AlT. 

(<5) Bengal to Hakim A’in-u’l-Mulk. 

(/) The Punjab to Q3dl ‘Ali Bakshi. 

2. Blochmann, A’in-i-Afcbatl III. p. 206 n. 3. “Forty" is rather 
a sacred number for Muslims. According to some Traditions, after 

^ Muhammad, the last of the long series of prophets, 

the Earth complained to God that henceforth, she could no longer 

h!r rrf walking on her surface. God promised 

that there should always be on earth Forty Holy Men. ‘Abdals. 
for whose sake He would let the Earth remain. So “Forty-became 
a traditional holy number for Muslims. 
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rebellion of 1574-76, and as sueh fll^bar did not 
like to revive the powers of sueh a strong dignitary. 
Further, imperially-minded as Hkbar was by tempera¬ 
ment, he thought that it was against the interest 
of the state to restore the lost weapon in the 
hands of the 3adr. He personally administered 
the department of charity by organising Khairatpura 
himself.^ From the economic point of view too, 
it was against the financial interests of the state 
to surrender the Emperor's powers of distribution 
of lands to the religious dignitary. The judicial 
powers of the 5adr were allowed to lapse and 
Pikbar resumed the right of dispensation of supreme 
justice into his own hands. Thus, the highest religious 
dignitary was deprived of the power, prestige and 
dignity which the position formerly carried with it. 

During the time of Jahangir, the Sadr was 
asked to present the deserving poor before the 
Emperor' and the gifts of the female department 
came through Haji Koka, sister of Sa'adatydr 
Koka and half-sister of Hkbar.' The author of 
the Ma'athir-u'l Umara says that for the first five 
years of his reign, Jahangir was inclined to revive 
the power of his 5adr Jahan, Miran, in the matter 
of distribution of charities, because he was a friend 
of Jahangir since childhood.^ But complaints were 

1. Bad. op. cit. II. Text. p. 326. Akbar used to distribute charity 
every evening to Hindus and Muslims without prejudice. Abul Fadl 
also says that “in the distribution of ‘Aymas, no consideration was 
made simply on the ground of particular creed.” A’in—p. 198. Bloch 

p. 268. 

2. Tuzuk-i*JahangirI. p. 229. (Sir Sayyid’s Text). 

3. Ibid. Tr. Vol. 1. p. 46. 

4. Ma’athiru’l Umara, p. 350 (Text.) Vol. III. Tuzuk, trans. I. p. 22. 
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soon made against him. Moreover, the Sadr had 
become rather old; so in the 9th year of his 
reign, Jahangir himself distributed charity.* Though 
he was not against the institution of the Sadr, he 
did not lihe to revive the powers of the'depart¬ 
ment which his father had curtailed to a minimum 
He made personal grants to the 'Ulama and to 
Mosques without reference to the Sadr. Nurjahan 
granted money for marriages of unmarried girls 
as a religious duty. 


During the reign of Shah Jahdn, the spirit of 
orthodoxy began to have its play and the old 
^eals of Baghdad were sought to be revived. 
Ihe traditional department of the Dlwan-i-Sadr 
was reorganised and some of their powers'too 

ITl restoration of the office. 

Most of the work of the Sadr was connected with the 
grant of chanty, and Shah Jahan granted charities as 
usual hhe his predecessors, though much more 
methodically than his father, and there are records 
of his chanty from year to year. Only one instance 
of a royal grant by Musavi Khan, a Sadr, has been 
recorded out of a total grant of four thousand Bighas 
0 . is successor Sayyad Jalal, a man from 

Bukhara made some small grants of lands for 
religious purposes. Shah Jahan distributed charities 
on five official festival-days amounting to I^s. 72000 
a year amongst Muslims. Me increased the number 
of sc 'olars attached to the court and the office of 
^ j>adr remained practically a sinecure with the 


1. Tuzuk, p. 124. (Text.). 

2. Lahorl, 1. p. 200. (Text). 
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shadow of its traditional dignity and certainly without 
its traditional powers. 

During the time of fSurangzeb, the institution of the 
•Sadr continued without breah- Hurangzeb used to tahe 
the Sadr with him wherever he went, though it does 
not appear that he increased the powers of the Sadr. 
In the orthodox structure of his empire, the Sadr con¬ 
tinued without a breah though without his traditional 
powers^ 


Emoluments of the Sadr. 

_ The Siyasat Mamah says that the Sadr must be 
paid handsomely so that he be above wantsl fie 


was offered presents on auspicious occasions like the 
id, and had his 'flymas and Madad-i-Ma'ash. 
Mis post did not carry any Mansab or military ranh- 
But Jahangir gave his Sadr-u's-Sudur, Miran Sadr 
Jahdn, a Mansab of 2000 which was later increased 
to 4000, finally to 5000 with 1500 Sawars^. Shdh 
Johan s first 3adr-u^s-Sudur who held the post from 
the time of his father had a Mansab of 3000, raised 
later on to 4000 with 750 Sowars. Sayyad Jalal, the 
next Sadr had a Mansab of 4000 with 700 Sawars. 


1. List of Sadrs in the Mughal Period (This list has been collected 
from contemporary records of the period, 1558-1707 A. D. ) 


Sadrs at the court of AJcbar :^(1) Shaikh Gadal' (2) KhawSia- 
Harvi (3) Shaikh ‘Abdu'n Nabi, (4) Mir Fathu’llSh 
Shiriji officiated in tlie place 

of Fathu’llah, (7) Miran Sadr Jahan, 


V)‘'sS (2) 

^adrs at the court of Amangseb :—(1) Savvad 
1658-1660.. (2) Shaikh Mirak, 1600-1661, (3) oS KhSi Sl667’ 

Qulich KhSn (temporary), 1681, (6) Sharif 


2. SiySsat NSmah, p. 31 (Text). 

3. Beni Prasad, op. cit. p. 161 n. 8. 
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Qadl-u'l-Qudat. 

The connotation of the word 'Law' in Islam is 
wider than that under the English system. It is because 
the Islamic Law is primarily a law for protection 
against offences relating to religion, and its application 
to other functions of the state is subordinate to this 
primary function. The upholding of the Shar' is an 
incumbent duty of the state. Theoretically, the 
Muslim State exists for the preservation of the Law 
(Shari'at) as is claimed by fidab-u's-SaltanaT. 
However, in actual practice this conception of Law 
could not be carried to its logical conclusion for 
obvious reasons, though the 'Ulama pleaded for it in 
every Muslim state. The interpretation of the Law 
was the work of the 'Ulama or Mufti, and its 
application was that of the Qadi. If the Sadr-u's- 
Sudur was the head of the 'Ulama, the Qadr-u’l 
Qadat was the head of the judiciary. Often the two 
dignities were combined in one person with separate 
departments as has been mentioned already. 

The dignity of the Qadi-u'I-Qudat was first establi¬ 
shed by Harun-a'r-I^ashid. fibu Yusuf, a great disciple 
of Imam Hbu-Hanifah, was appointed to the post of 
the Qadr-u'l-Qudat. In Spain, under 'Hbdu'r Rahman 
I, there were four courts of the chief Qadis and 
they were called the Qadi-u'l-Jama'at. That the chief 
Qadi was held in high esteem in the state was proved 
by the fact that he had his seat on platform, (Masnad), 
covered with silh; he had four scribes (Ratib); a royal 
mule was sent on every occas ion to bring him to the 

T«t nn wa'l-Wamrat. pp. 10 . 12 . Siyasat Namah.' 
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court. He was often presented with garland (Tawq) 
and a golden robe (Zarrin Khil'at). During his office 
hours, which were generally on Saturdays and Wed¬ 
nesdays, the VaUl in charge of the Bait-u'l-Mal (public 
treasury) also attended his court. On Mondays and 
Thursdays he sat in the mahal for meeting the 
Khalifah while his Ha'ib (deputy) decided disputes. 
He used to inspect the state-mint and personally clo¬ 
sed the mint always putting his own seal upon it. 
Besides dispensation of justice, he had to do some 
routine work of the department . 

In Mughal India, the function of the Qadi-u'l- 
Qudat or the chief Qadi was the most important of 
all judicial functions. His knowledge of the Law was 
expected to be above comment. If necessary, he 
was tested and examined by a body of the learned 
men of the state^. He was appointed not always 
for life but for a specified period on condition of 
'good behaviour'. Some jurists maintain that the 
appointment should be made for one year only, 
so that he may not neglect his studies. By virtue' 
of his office, he possessed the right to appoint 
subordinate Qadis for the different parts of ' the 
dominion. The procedure was that the Sadr-u's- 
Sudur made recommendations, the Qadi-u'I-Qudat 
made appointments and the king formally approved 
or did not interfered 

1. For details of Qadfs court,jsee MaqrIzI, Vol. II. 246. 

2. NizSmu’l-Mulk in his Siyasat Namah has given sOme valuable 
information of this dignity, p. 54. 

3. Sarkar says that local QSdis were appointed by the chief Q5di. 
The Mughal Administration, pp. 17-19. Ed. 1920. 

Dr. Saran has challenged the statement of Sir Jadunath in connec¬ 
tion with the judiciary of Mughal India. See Provincial Government 
of the Mughal pp. 341-345 and Sarkar, The Mughal Administration 
(2nd. Ed) p. 107. 








AND RELIGION 




On principle the Emperor had no right to 

heid 7h' ? m'" '“‘’7“' of Qa^i. The jurists 

heid that the ruler could not prevent the Qadr 
from taking evidence, nor could he tutor a judgment 
But in fact, the Qadt being an officer of the 
State, was sometimes, though not always, a carrier 
of superior will as was seen in the judgment 

fto-a"ngzS™''‘' ”9" «' 

The Qadi was officially in charge of all state 
documents (Kitab-i-yulfm). Copies were sent to 
superior courts (Huzoor) and preserved in the Tan 
Daftar » Record). The Qad, was the t™*! oi 
all Waqfs (Endowments) in his areal 

In the reign of Hhbar, the position of the Qadl- 
ul-Qudat was held by Maulana 'Hbdu'llah 5ultanpuri 
up to the year 1582 H. D. He was a 'highly 
learned man and was the author of 'Ismat^^ 

Nrfwu-r'* ^ commentary on the Shma'il-u'n- 
1 ( irtues of the Prophet). Mumayun, who had 

Ihe title of 

Mahhdum-u'l-Mulk and 5haikh-u'l-Islam He was 
a bigoted Sunni and a stiff enemy to all innova- 
tions in rehpon in that age of the Mahdi move¬ 
ment Hadauni narrated a story how narrowly he 
escaped persecution in his first meeting with him 
for his opinion on the third volume of the 

Rawzatu'l nhbab. Hs the chief Qadi he often took 

part in the debates of the Ibadat Khanahl 'Hbdu'llah 

1. Sarkar; Aurangzil, III. pp. 107-8. ~ - ■ 

-eF. A. Ill, 418-20; Shar^ 

3. Bad. Vol. III. pp. 71-72 Text. ' 
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Sultanpurl and nbdu'n-Nabr together represented 
the orthodox spirit of the age. From the outset 
they looked apon Hba'I Fadl as a dangerous man. 
nbdu'Ilah Sultanpuri was unscrupulous and greedy. 
rSccording to Bada'Qni, he embezzled the pilgrim 
grants and would not pay his usual dues (Zahat) 
to the state treasury. Me gave a Fatwa against 
pilgrimage to suit his own purpose^. Me was 
badly exposed in the course of the debate on the 
marriage guestion by Bada^unr. Fifter the discovery 
of his dishonesty, he was turned out of office and 
was allowed to go to Makhah. On his way back he 
died (was killed ?) in Gujarat in 1582 F. D. 

Ffter his death, the power of the Qadi-u'l- 
Qudat declined as much as the powers of Sadr- 
u's-5udur underwent a great change after'Fbdu'n- 
Mabi's murder. Fkbar did not revive the powers 
of the Qadi-u 1-Qudat though the post continued 
throughout the Mughal period. Even Furangzeb 
did not find it convenient to allow the Qadi-u'I- 
Qudat a decisive say in matters of state though 
he continued the post throughout his reign". Me 
conveniently used the theologians of the state to 
suit his political ends as was done during the 
trial of Dara in the early years Of his reign. 
Similary, when Prince Fkbar rebelled, he got a 
Fatwa against his father that Furangzeb had ceased 

1. Bad. op, cit. II. p. 251 (text). ' 

2. Chief QSdIs of Aurangzeb’s time 

( 1 ) 'Abdul Wa‘hhab Borah— .1659-1675. A D 

( 2 ) Shaikh-u’l-IslSm—1676-1683. 

(3) Sayyad Abu Sa’id-1683-1685. 

(4) Khawajah'Abdulllh—1685-1698. 

(5) Muhammad Akram—1698-1706. 

(6) Mulla Haidar--1706-17O7. 

22 
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to be a Muslim/ Indeed, the Qadis often became 
pliable instruments in times of political need. 


Qadi 


Qadl is a very familar term in India. In the 
circle of the Mughal administration, he was a 
persona grata. He was a judge, a magistrate, 
a theologian, a superintendent of jail, an inspector 
of Waqfs, a guardian of minors, lunatics and idiots, 
a registrar of marriages and a distributor of lands. 
Me was to lead prayers on Fridays and on the 'Id 
days; he was to attend funerals and perform 
religious ceremonies connected with birth and death 
in the royal family when present. He was in charge 
of the Bait-u'l-Mal in his jurisdiction and also of 
properties escheated. Two Mahratti Sanads of the 
middle of the 17th described "the duties of 
Qazis in the Deccan as trying law suits, putting 
down oppression and quarrels, arranging for the 
marriage of orphan girls, dividing the heritage of 
dead men according to the Canon Law, casting 
out the papers of Ghah bandi and canon decisions^". 
Some of these Qadis were also Muhtasibs and 
had to discharge the duties of the latter in addi¬ 
tion. The author of the Siydsat Namah says that 
he was the repository of deposit of treasures by 
incoming foreigners and outgoing pilgrims^ 

n Qadi’s qualifications were that he must be 
a Muslim, adult and freeman, fie must not apply 
for the pos t. The TIadith mentioned, "Whoever 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


^arkar, AuTangsel III. 406 , 

Mawjee and Parasnis. Sanads and Letters, pp. 79 and 81 

Nizamu’l Mulk at-TusI, op. cit. (Text) P. 54. 
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scel^s for the appointment of the Qadr shall be 
left alone, but on him who accepts the office on 
compulsion, an angel shall descend." 

According to Al-Mawardi, a Qadi might be ap¬ 
pointed either by the Wazir of the sovereign, or by the 
provincial officers. The appointment might be verbal 
or written but it must be announced officially by 
a 5anad‘. The authority delegated might'be partial 
or complete. The term might be for life, or for a 
limited period though Imam Abu I:Ianrfah advocated 
appointment for one year each time. A Qadi might 
be dismissed by the king. Mis appointment is not 
ipso facto void by the death of appointing authority. 
A Qadi in deciding a case must "follow and could not 
act contrary to the law laid down by a clear text of 
the Qur'an,^ or contrary to a universally accepted, or well 
known tradition, or consensus of opinion (Ijma')". If 
there be a difference in the juristic deductions as 
between hfanafi and Shafi’i, he might decide according 
to any of the four schools of law^ And if there was 
no authority to direct in any particular case, the Qadi 
was permitted to pass judgment according to-his 
own conscience and discretion, so says the fatawa-i- 
'Alamglrh. 

The Qadi must perform his duties in some 
public place, a Mosque being recommended ; or 
if in his own house, the public must be allowed 

1. MiraUi-Ahmad%, A25"^. The form of appointment of a Qadi 

was Salchtam tu rd lar har Kase wa dar har Waqi‘at. 

(I appoint you a QSdi over all men and in all events\ 

2. A. Rahim, op. cit. pp. 179—181. 

3. Shar^ Vag^ayah —Vol. IV, pp. 396-98. 

4. F. A.-.V 0 I. III. p. 383. 
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to witness the trial. The Qadi should not be 
diseased^. Me was not to accept any presents 
nor should he attend a dinner except when given 
by a near relative. 

The Qadi was to receive his salary in cashbut 
no Mansab or military ranh. Me could earn 
money by writing a Fatwa (Pronouncement, Ruling, 
Injunction). Me had also a Madad-i-Ma'ash on 

condition of service. Me used to get Bakhshish 
and In am (presents) on 'Id days, and had a 
share in the charges of marriage {Nikahanah) 
and dowers [Mohmnah). 

Me could inflict any punishment formally, but 
nhbar limited the powers of a Qadi under him ; 
no sentence of death or mutilation could be 

officially passed without his consent. Jahangir 
was very particular about punishment and the Qadls 
were not allowed to exceed the prescribed limit. 

Previously the Qadis used to distribute lands 

and if some one could bribe a Qadi he could 

retain lands much more than the area contained 


c , ,f ■ quarrel between ‘Abdu-’n NabI and ‘AbduTlah 

S’ 

not hold a sacred post. Bad. Lowe, II. p. 205. 

r,. OSdIs instead of 

receiving cash salary, compensated the loss by taking one-fourth of 

the debts realised through court and of the decreed amount. They 

Ll A o4 MutaSkbkharin. p. 

M ^ his substitutes in the later days of the 

7th Report, pp. 321-32 ; JoM of 
SeharandJn,sa S.search Society, Part III. Vol. IV. 1924, pp. 275-278 
. Bad. op. cit. Vol. III. pp. 80-83. Text. If there was no heir of 

?of L?vm P-f Id pL J 
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in the Forman of the grant. But Hhbar found out 
the dishonesty of the Qadis in the course of the 
survey of lands by Todar Mai. He spotted out 
the dishonest Qadis and turned them out. Many 
of them went to Behar and Bengal where they 
organised revolts. After the revolts had been 
suppressed, Ahbar turned them out of the Empire 
and exchanged them for colts at Qandahar. Since 
then the Qadis lost much of their position in the 
Empire*. But in spite of his best attempts the 
the corruptions of the Qadr department could not 
be wholly stopped. Aurangzeb’s first Qadi, 'Abdu'l 
Wahhab Borah amassed 33 lacs of rupees besides 
jewellery and other valuables. His sources of income 
may be easily conjectured. In the end, Aurangzeb 
became so disgusted with the Qadi department 
that he desired his Court of Justice to be styled 
as the Court of Oppression (18th Feb. 1702).^ 

There might be more than one Qadi in one 

city but their powers and jurisdictions were defined. 
As there was the Qadl-u'l-Qudat for the whole empire, 
there were also the provincial Qadr, the Parganah 
Qadi and the Qasbah Qadi. A Qadr might appoint 
his deputy as we find in later Mughal days', 
and he could temporarily lease out his post and 
make a profiE. There was the Qadi-u'l-'Askarl 
for military purposes. In the case of a culprit claim- 

1. Bad. Trans. HI. 128-31, Mir^atMAlj>mad\ 1-338. 

2. Ma^atMrA^^Almg%r% p. 460. Ma'dthw^u''WUmard^ I. pp. 75.75 
(Trans). 

3. Transactions, R. 1767-68. No. 204, 

4. Siydrun MutadhhJcharmj S2S‘-B30, 
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ing non-military jurisdiction, the decision of the Qadi 
on question of jurisdietion was final.' 

n woman could be a judge, but she could 

not inflict physical punishment (hadd) or retaliation 
(qasas).' 


Sir Jadu Math says that there were no grada¬ 
tions of courts but the Mir'at-i-nhmadi mentioned 
subordinate courts in Qasbas and in Parganasl 

always a sense of rivalry between 
the Governor and the Qa* because it was very 
difficult to define where the power of the one 
ended and that of the other began. If Bernier is 
to be believed, in the Mughal Empire the Qadls 
were not sufficiently supported by the executive*. 
O course, the Qadi could always appeal to the 
emperor in the name of the sacred Law^ 

nurangseb ordered that the Qadls should attend 

office for five days a weeh ; on Wednesday they 
should meet the $ubadar to maintain the link 
between the executive and the judieiaiy. Friday 

(3 hours) after sunrise and break up at the time 
ot the Mr prayer about 1 O' cloch 

The Fatawa-i-fllrngiit gives a description of 
the procedure of a Qadi's court. In the time of 

1- Ibn Hasan, op. cit pp. 311-12. 

in the Mir’at. fodll'oafe Ms^cSscSt^Add. NaS."^ F.Taf 

a quarrel between^^hh^’c^dl^of LaSsrfSd th’r' mentioned of 

regarding superiority of position AuranSdL^r/i"°f^ the. Punjab 
Governor and by executing the 03dl ^ dismissing the 

o chand nafar-i-mgar kmt^smd^' ® ^ ^ ^^aviaUreadah-i-khud 

5. Mughal Administration. sLrkar. p. 9. Faruki. op. cit. 433. 
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flurangzeb, the Qadl's court used to be held in a 
special hall called Daru'l-Qada (Court of Justice). 
In the side rooms, the court officials sat and the 
records were maintained. The Qadi sat on a raised 
platform on a rich Qalin (carpet). The Mufti took 
his seat on the right side and the ‘Ulama on 
the left. The court writers were called Katib. 
Daroga-i-'fldalat (Superintendent of l^ecords) attended 
the court and supplied records. Court peons and 
orderlies maintained peaces 

V. n. Smith says that no records were kept and 
that justice was rough, ready and summary. This 
is too categorical a statement and is not warranted 
by facts. There was a department of records called 
Dlwan-i-Qada and the officer in charge was 
Daroga-i-'fldaiat.^ 

Mir 'ndl 

The Mir ‘ffdl (the lord-justice), as the name 
suggests, was a very high official in the judiciary 
in the Saltdnat period. In India, his post was 
created by Sikandar Lodi in place of Qadi-u'l- 
Qadat, though in the judicial department of other 
Muslim countries the dignity did not exist Hccord- 
ing to the Tarikhi-Da'udl, Sher Shah had his Mir 
'ffdls and Qadis. His Mir 'Hdl was the chief court of 
appeal. But during the Mughal period he was a 
subordinate member of the judiciary. The Mir ‘Hdl, 
or simple 'Bdil, in the Mughal period was a mere 
civil judge and the Mir 'Hdl used to deal with 
certain classes of litigation which did not fall within 


1. F. A. Ill, 383-384. 

2. M%r-u'UMasa%l. Trans, pp. 52-55, L^horl. op, cit. 1. pp. 159-160. 
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the cognizance of Qadis. In fact, they were the lay 
judges and their courts were distinguished from 
the 5har courts of the Qadi. There were Mir 
fidls almost in every city and also in some places 
where there was no Qadi. Hbu'I fadl says that 
Mir i^dls^ and Qadis were subordinate to the Sadr.^ 
n big cities, Mir 'fidls and Qadis functioned side 
y side. Mir 'fidls usually followed kings when they 
were on tour. The term Mir 'fidl wasloften very loosely 
used in India. In the n'ln-i-fihbari, the term Mir 
ndl has been used in the sense of a Qadi in 
describing the establishment of a Subah in the 24th 
year of the reign of fihbar. 


-IVIUIU. 

. The Mufti was one who expounded the Law. 
e was no a regular official, fie mc^gs expected 
to be a_ good student of Law and well-versed in 

Kh recognised by the 

Khahfah in firabia though there was the Dar-u'l-Ifta 

(Board of Legal fidvice) established by 'Umar for 
giving 'correct opinions', h number of expert jurists 
was appomted to this board to give V legal 
advice to those who sought for it. 'Umar's iniunc- 

Ifta cJ W ^ member of the Dar-u'l- 

Ifta coud issue any Fatwa. The obvious object of 

this salutary institution was to check the issue 
affafts^ theologians injudicial 

tratT to maybe 

m ^ i institution of Khallfah 'Umar In 

because Neither 

1 * Jn-i-Akbarl, Blochmaim, p 278 ed 1927 ^ -- 

2. Shibli, Al-Faruq, II. pp. 56.^57^ 
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the litigants, nor were all the judges experts in 
Hrabic which was the language of the Law and 
law boohs; so, few courts could do without the 
services of Muftis for interpreting the Law. 

Thevenot in his Travels mentioned the existence 
of Muftis who ''inspected over all that concerned the 
Muhammadan religion." Mufti was a very common 
judicial term in India. The Committee of Secrecy 
appointed by the Mouse of Commons in 1773 to 
report on the administration of justice in India, men¬ 
tioned the association of Muftis with almost every 
courL The Sadr-u's-Sudur, who was the head of the 
'Ulama, used to recommend good students of law 
for the position of a Mufti. The Muftis had no 
court of their own but generally they were attached 
to courts of justice for giving legal opinions. Their 
function was consultative. There is an instance of 
a chief Mufti being appointed in FShbar's time^ for 
The whole Empire; he was 5adr-i-Jahan of Pihani. 
It is doubtful if the position of the Mufti was 
superior to that of the Qadi in spite of his having 
superior theological knowledge. Taking all the 
facts together, we may conclude that the Mufti 
was subordinate to the Qadi. But in deciding 
the knotty problems of the Law, the Muftiu'I-n'zam 
was the highest authority. 

Muhtasib. 

Etymologically a Muhtasib is a keeper of 
accounts; he was an officer who used to keep 

1. Thevenot, III. op. cit. pp. 19-20, Qommittee of Secrecy 7th 
Report, pp. 321-322. 

2. Bad. op. cit. III. Text. 141. wa basa'4-Shailch chandin Sal 
mufUMMamalilcMmaJj^rusah bud, 

23 
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accounts of the conduct of the people. But he had 
no court of his own as such. The specific duty of the 
Muhtasib was to see that the people kept to the 
right path and observed the Sharu'. The Shari'at 
Law is divided into two parts Mti'alimat or the 
legal relations between persons which come within 
the scope of the Qadi, and the 'Ibadat or modes 
of devotion for which a Muslim is personally 
responsible to Qod and which are not capable of 
external enforcement. But occasional attempts were 
made by different over-zealous Muslim rulers to 
enforce 'Ibadat through external pressure. But 
that did not alter the general principle. The 
Muhtasib was an officer concerned with Mu'alimat 
and was concerned with offences against public 
morals. In modern language, he may be termed 
the Censor of Morals” and he had a counterpart 
in Bsoha's Dharma Mahamatra ( TTfirn^r). 
The dignity was created by Khalifah Mahdi.’* 
Originally, the early Muslims were very particular 
about observing the rites, practices and formalities of 
the Faith. In the early days of the fChilafat, "neglect 
of religious duty was always severely punished."^ 
The position of a Muhtasib was thus a peculiar 
mixture of judicial and magisterial functions. Me 
must report the instances of neglect of religious 
duty and some times he himself punished people 
for open violation of the' Law, such as cutting 
down of five prayers and non-observance of 
I^amadan. He was to enforce the Commands of 

Bn Si in Akbar-s time, Dahistan, III, TranlT" 
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the Prophet and take steps against the irreligious 
practices such as drinking and usury. But in 
Mughal India, in actual practice, he could not help 
much in that direction because drinking was almost 
a part of life of the king and of the nobility. We may 
quote Sa'di in evaluating the Muhtasib's work— 
''What does a Muhtasib do in his own house ?" 
So, his duty ultimately was confined to the supervi¬ 
sion of markets, streets, examination of weights 
and measures, control of adulteration of food, 
removal of obstruction of roads and similar munici¬ 
pal and public duties. 

Subadar (Governor) 

The governor, though an avowed executive 
officer, had religious duties to perform as king's 
representative. In fact, he might be invoked for 
assistance by any member of theological organi¬ 
sation when the religion was supposed to be at stake. 
Thus, the governor had a general jurisdiction in 
matters which concerned religion for which the 
Muslim state was supposed to exist. 


The Mir'at-i-nhmadi says that the governor had 
a general right of supervision in matters of all 
litigations. If any matter fell under the Shara', he 
used to send it to the Qadi for trial, revenue 
affairs were sent to the Dlwan and political 
delinquencies were kept in his own file. The 
Kotwal worked under the governor's supervision. 
The Shiqdar also exercised some preliminary 
jurisdiction^ within his own area. 


• 104 F. contains a Farm5n of.Aurangzeb contain¬ 

ing 32 sections detailing duty of Dlwan. Bailley’s Digest, p 174 
Thevenot op. cit. III. pp. 19-20. Fesh Oiwan ‘ala o mnaaddamauC 
Mara^ pesh aqa4a al-qu4m, . ■ , 
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The governor as well as the QSdl used to 
inspect jails once a month and tahe care of the 
prisoners. He could release the innocent and 
direct the Qadi to try other accused. 

The governor on behalf of the king used to 
announce king's pardon on festive occasions, royal 
tours, victories and birth-days of children of the 
imperial house. 

Monserratc says, "Ordinary criminals are kept 
under guards in irons, but not in prison. Princes 
sentenced to imprisonment are sent to the jail at 
Qoalcris (Qowaliwar) where they rot away in 
chains and filth. Hoblc offenders are handed over 
to other nobles for punishment, but the base-born 
either to the captain of the despatch-runners, or 
to the chief executioners''^ 

Besides being in charge of the army and 
political administration, the governor was to attend 
religious ceremonials and processions, like the 'Id, and 
I^amadan, to grant or deny permission to Hindus 
for burning Satis, or to build temples by the Hindus, 
and churches and cemeteries by the Christians. 
He had also to carry out such instructions which are 
intended to maintain the religious structure of the 
state, and any other which the emperor was pleased 
to direct. 

The Kotwal (Keeper of a Fort): 

The word does not occur in Persian or Hrabic. The 
office of the Kotwal was of Hindu origin. Though 
apparently an executive officer directly under the 
Faujdar, the Kotwai d ischarged some religious 

1. Monserrate, Commentaries, p. 211. ^ ' 
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functions in his area. The Dabistan-i-Madhahib has 
given a graphic description of the duties of the 
Kotwal connected with religion^ fie had a special 
duty attached to wine-drinhing ; ''he was to reprehend 
with the concurrence of the judge, the buyer and 
seller, the abettor and perpetrator thereof" (wine); 
but ''if any body of high character and prudence, 
for the sake of relaxation of mind, makes use of 
wine as a medicine, no opposition is to be made 
to his usage''l 

The Kotwal had a special duty in connection 
with the ceremonies of the empire, fie had to see to 
the arrangement of the celebration of some specified 
festivals :— 

such as (1) liawruz (March) 

(2) rirdibihisht (fipril) 

• (3) Khordad (May) 

(4) fiban (October) 

(5) Hzar (November) 

(6) Three festivals in the month of 

Dai (Dec., 8th, 15th, 23rd.) 

(7) One festival in the month of 

Bahman (January) 

(8) Istcndarmand (February) 

Every particular festival was celebrated with 

defined ceremonials. The Nawruz and Sharif 
celebrated by illuminating torches. The Bharat was a 

1. Dahistan. (Shea and Troyer) I. pp. 132-36, Akbar’s FarmSn of 
year 1595 A.D. 

2. Ibid, p. 134 Palsaert, op. cit. pp. 57, 79. Bada'uni op. cit. II. 
pp. 311-12. Yahiya bin A^imad, TanlchX^Mubarak ShaJa. p. 77. Storia 
do Mogcr ii. pp. 5-6. 
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festival 'consecrated to the memory of the forefathers' 
and was celebrated in the Hrabian month of 
5h'aban when al-Mahdi was born. In all festivals, the 
kettledrum on elephant's back was beaten. 

The Kotwal was to see that no woman 
rode on horse-back and he was to maintain 
separate bathing platforms for women. Mis other duties 
were to prevent forced Sati, infanticide, circumci¬ 
sion before the twelfth year etc. 

^ Me was to assist the Muhtasib in enjoining 
religious practices on the Faithful and he could 
punish miscreants according to the Sharl'at. In the 
south too, the Kotwal performed the same duties 
as mentioned in the Basatin-i-3alatin.^ Me was to 
sec to the distribution of food from the alms houses 
attached to the mosques, though it was truly a 
function of the Mutawali of the Mosque. 


Baroda “t i°2/ ^ Commission. 




CHAPTER IV 

PERSONAL RELIGION OF THE MUGHAL EMPERORS 

Babur. 

Babur was a true product of his central Hsian 
ancestors with all their virtues and vices,—-great and 
small lihe his fore-fathers. In him, the intrepid spirit 
of a Mongol was softened by the mystic element of 
a TurH. in fact, the orthodox in him had as much 
play as the liberal, lie wrote a religious treatise 
named Dar-u'l-Fiqh-i-Mubaiyan and versified 
Khawaja Hhrar's Risala-i-Walidiyah and considered 
it an act of merit.' But, for all that he had no 
love for the Mullas. Me felt it his duty to offer 
prayers and to visit shrines and tombs of saints. Me 
observed the fast of Ramadan, distributed charity and 
offered the customary prayers, the Namaz. But at the 
same time he dranh wine though he hnew it to be 
against the laws of Islam.^ Before fighting battles 
he would consult his astrologers and after the birth 
of a child he had a horoscope prepared. Magic and 
necromancy had always a charm for him. Me had 
a great love for nature, and every evening after 
the turmoils of war were over, he used to have 
convivial meetings in the midst of beautiful glades 
and theatres in moon-lit nights "with- flasks-of 

1, Bahm NamaJi, Beveridge, pp. 437-38. 

2. That Babur considered drinking wine as a sin was proved by 
the way he swore to give it up on the eve of the battle of Khanwaha. 
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wine and booI^s of verses." Wine was distributed, 
poems were recited which were as sparkling as the 
liquid portion of the cup. Me had his omens, witches, 
and witchcrafts, fit heart, he was a Sunni but he 
felt no scruple in reciting the Khutbah in the 
name of Murtaza 'PSli from the mimbar of the 
Masjid of Samarqand.^ He did not feel any scruple 
in following the formalities of Shi'ah faith and 
again in reverting to Sunnism when he was free 
from the clutches of the Shah of Persia.^ Me 
did not feel it to be his religious duty to convert 
the Dar-u'1-Marb of Hindustan into Dar-u'l-Islam, 
though he appreciated his governor Zain Khan 
when he destroyed the temple of Chanderi and 
he approved of the destruction of the temple at 
Mjodhya by Baqi. He had to urge on his Muslim 
soldiers a Jehad, fight for religion, on the eve 
of the battle of Khanwah against Kana Sanga of 
Mewar.^ During his short rule of four years in 
Hindustan, he was mainly occupied in plans, sieges 
and wars, and he had no time to make any 
marked departure in matters of religion except that 
he excluded the Muslims from stamp duty. Ms 
a matter of policy he continued the structure of the 
religion as it existed in the country including the 
levy of Jeziah on the non-Muslims. 

Humayun was born of a Sunni father, Babur, and 
a Shi'ah mother, Maham Begam in 1508 M.D., the 

1. Proceedings of the Congress of Indian History. Poona, Beligion 

of Eumayun, 1935 pp. 49-61. ^ 

2. J, R. A. S. 1924, pp. 594-595. 

^ 3. U. P. Historical Journal. S. K. Banerjee. BMm and the Sindm 
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year in which Babur assumed the title of Padshah, 
liumayun's early education was carefully planned 
by Babur when the Shi'ah influence was on him 
supreme, m Kabul (1514-1525), Babur did not divulge 
the secret of his religious beliefs and made himself 
appear a Shi'ah to all intents and purposes, and 
often he observed Shi’ah practices in public. Hfter the 
conguest of India, the name of Babur's capital was 
changed from Masnad-i-lmarat to Tahht-i-Khilafat, 
and liumayun, too, named his capital Din-Panah (the 
Hsylum of the Faith) and he read the Khutbah in his 
own name. Personally liumayun was a Sunni and 
mystic. He believed that "the phenomenal world was 
only a shadow of the reality that the human eye could 
not ordinarily see”\ Hccording to Khwand Mir, 
liumayun believed that just as the Sun was the centre 
of the material world, so the King, the representative 
of that luminary, was the centre of the earthly Kingdom. 
The same author is responsible for the information 
that Mumayun "grouped the servants of the state into 
twelve divisions corresponding to the signs in the 
zodiac, and he constructed a hall to symbolise the 
lattices through which the light of the empire shone."" 
The mystic in Humayun urged him to regard himself 
as the fountain of all light and in pursuance of this, 
he used to cast a veil over his face, and when he 
removed it, the peopl e used to say, "Light has shone 

_ 1. A. N. 1. Beveridge Text. I. p. 361. Khwand Mir, Sumaym 
Namah. Tr. (J. R. A. S. Bengal), p. 37. 

2. ^A, N. I. p. 361 Text. Khwand Mir, op. cit. Text. 36-7. 

VTa as jumla-'i muTchtara'at sJtan‘ah an hadrat khabargaM bud 
ke ba ‘adad.i burj siphar mushtamil bar duasdah qismat budah har 
burj nmshtamil bar panjarhd ke anwdr-i.kawdkib-i-dowlat as 
nugbahai an taban bud. Khwand Mir. op. cit pp 36 37 

24 
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forth'. Mumayun was taunted while he was in Persia 
for his pretensions and associations with Light, that is, 
with the Divinity'. The early Tarhs believed that their 
Khaqan was an emanation from Qodl liumayun's 
official historian Khwand Mir once described him as 
"Jama'i Saltanat-i-f^aqiqi wa Mcijazi"—a personifica¬ 
tion of the spiritual and temporal luminary, and on 
another occasion as "iiadrat-i-Padshah Dhil-i-llahi”— 
His Majesty as the shadow of Qod. He was supposed 
to have received his inspiration from Qod (Ilhamat-i 
Rabbani wa Waridatl Subhani). This association 
with Qod and representation of a great luminary 
was nothing unusual in the family of the Central 
Hsian Turhs^ 

Humayun, though he professed Sunnism, was 
influenced by Persian culture. Me was deeply versed 
in Persian literature and he loved disputations with 
Shi’ah divines, and he was hated by his brothers 
for his alleged sympathy with the Shi'ah creed during 
his residence in Persia''. He felt no hesitation in 


,tt narrated the story thus :—At the time when he 

(HumSyun) was walking alone in that sacred enclosure, one of the 
wic® to his fellow, “This is not HumSyun 
PMshah . The_ other jreplied. Yes, he is’. Then coming close, he said 
.to the. ^r^ of Humayun, ‘Lo ! You are again laying claim to omnipo- 
tence. This was a reference to, the circumstance that Humlyun 
often m Bengal used to cast a veil over his crown, and when he 

It the people used to say, ‘Light has shone forth.’. 

Bad. Vol. I. Rankm—Tr p. 573. . 


2. Encyclopaedia of Islam, article on the Turks. 

Howorth, History of the 

Mongols, p. 163. For details, see Tripathi. pp, cit. 116-17. 

4. Ferishtah, op. cit. Bombay Ed. I. p. 446. 

Here is a poem of Humlyun in praise of the Im^ms 

Shah jahan Ice asman payah^~i tust 

Ahsm wa haram hamishah sarma'yahA Uist 
ShMan^i^jahan Sa'mli-i.huma mi taWand 
Be^niyar Tee humd dartalaU'sa^yahA tust. 
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marrying Shi'ah f;1amldah Bana, daughter of a Sufi 
saint, named Mirza Hhbar Jami, or in appointing Shi'ah 
Bairam and Shi'ah ‘flbdu'I Ma'all as his chief officers 
of .the Stated Urged by political necessity, he accept¬ 
ed the Shi'-i-Taj in Persia, cut off his hair in accord¬ 
ance with the Persian custom and put on a Khil'at 
presented by Shah Tahmasp; and he professed Shi'ism 
formally by signing a paper presented by Qadi Jahan 
Kazvini, Diwan of Shah Tahmaspl While at Kabul 
after his flight from Hindustan, the Persian Shah 
regarded Mumayun as his subordinate and it is 
significant that the title af Sultan was bestowed by 
Shah Tahmasp on a member of the retinue of 
Mumayun, named biaji Muhammad Koha ; but how 
in that age was it possible to confer a title 
on Humayun's servant except as a marh of his 
superiority over Mumayun ?■’ Mumayun could not 
afford to protest against the Persian claims of 
superiority at that time, and the conquest of 
Qandahar, Kabul and Badahshan was achieved 
by him with the bacUng of Persia. Personally 
he followed the usual formalities of religion such 
as prayers and fast. The question of paying the 
Zal^at personally could not influence the state- 
policy of a Muslim king who had no private property 
and who looked upon the state treasury as a public 
property of which 'he was merely the custodian,' 
as was held by the Khalifah 'Umar.^^ The payment 

1 . Erskine. op. cit, II. p. 290. 

2. Jauhar, op. cit. the Punjab University Ms, F 55a, 56b. 

3. A. N. Bev, I. p 440. 

4. Shibll, A1 Faruq, IL pp. 17, 238. 
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of Jeziah was continued in the usual way and the 
ceremonials of the state were observed with the 
elasticity of a Central ffsian Timurid. But there 
was no question of forced conversion or destruction 
of Hindu temples ; there was no marked departure 
from the structure built up by the Turho-Hfghan 
predecessors so far as religion was concerned 
The Mahdi movement had but little direct influence 
on Humayun. The Central Hsian mystic elements 
of his ancestors and the liberal tendencies of his 
father had sufficiently moulded his mind. It is 
doubtful if Humayun had any well-defined ideas 
about the implications of religion as an influencing 
factor in a state in its political aspects. Further, 
even if he had any, he had no time to enforce them 
as his rule was intermittent* 

The personal religion of Hkbar as well as 
the events of his life present a very complex 
phenomenon. In his vein ran the mixed blood 
of ^ Chengiz and Timur, the two great Central 
Hsian heroes. He was by birth a Sunni born in the 
house of a Hindu Raja in Sind. He passed his 
early life ^in the unfriendly environment of his 
uncle Ramran in Hfghanistan. Hfter he was restored 
to his father, he was placed under Persian 
teachers; Persian culture was instilled into him 
by his tutors; he committed to memory the 


I. for Humlyun’s rituals, Khwaud Mir is the most reliable 
contempoiary authonty. Details may be found in the translation of 
Baini Prasad, pp.^23, 24, 26, 27, 35, 61 (Note 1-3), 65-74, 

That Humayun did not persecute the Hindus was proved by his 
relations wxth Rmn of Chittor and Rani Birsal of Amarkot. Ferishtah, 
Vol. 11. p. 95 Tr, Beveridge. 
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Diwan-i-Hafiz, Qulista-i-Sci'di which could not fail 
to have their natural influence on the young and 
impressionable mind of ffhbar. The first few years 
of his kingship under the guardianship of Bairdm 
Khan were influenced by his Shi'ah teacher Shaikh 
'nbdu'l Latif and Sadr-u's-Sudur Shaikh Qadal'. 
Soon after, the Shi'ah tendencies were effaced 
by the influence of his staunch Sunni, Sadr-u's- 
Sudur 'Hbdu'n Mabi. The political changes of his 
early life had made his mind extremely impression¬ 
able. lie went so far as to sweep the dust of 
the Khanqah of Shaikh Salim Chishti as a mark 
of respect.^ If Mulla 'Hbdu'l Qadir Bada'unl is to 
be believed, Hkbor used to sit on a piece of 
stone on the bank of the Anuptalao and used phrases 
"Ya Mu" and "Ya liadi” in the manner of a Sufi.^ 
Under the influence of Shaikh 'Mbdu'n NabI and 
Makhdum-u'l Mulk 'Mbdu'dah Sultanpuri, he approved 
of 'the 'strong measures' against the Mahdists and 
free-thinkers like Shaikh Mubarak, father of Shaikh 
Faidi and ‘Mbu'l Fadl. Imitating the example of 
Sulaiman Kararani of Bengal, FSkbar ordered the 
construction of the 'Ibadat Khanah^' within the 
the precints of the royal palace at Fatehpur Sikri 
with all the sincerity of a believer. Me made 
arrangements for the pilgrimage of his Muslim 
subjects to the holy places of Islam and appointed 
a Mir-Uaj, a superintendent of pilgrims. Every 
prospective pilgrim was paid Ks. 600/- from the 


3. Bad. 11.112 (Trans. Lowe). 

1. Bad. op. cit. II. pp. 203-204, 212 (Trans. Lowe). 

2. Felix Vayle, Islamic Culture, 1928, Article on Akbaj:, 
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royal treasury for his journey. He organised a 
tied of a hundred ships called Jahaz-i-Ilahi.‘ In 
the mosque _ attached to the 'Ibadat Khanah he 
every Friday and held discussions 
on different topics of religion, science and various 
other subjects. In the course of these debates, 
once a question on the perimissibility of the 
number of wives for a Muslim cropped up and 
many contradictory authorities were placed before 
him by the supporters of the different sects of 
Islam. Hhbar found himself rather in an awkward 
position amidst the conflicting opinions, and instead 
ot formulating an immediate conclusion, he wanted 
to invite the Shi'as to place their- views in 
the matter. Thus, for the first time came a group 
of 5hi'ah learned men into his 'Ibadat Khanah 
which was so long an assembly exclusively of 
the Sunnrs. The unsavoury discussions and debates 
between the Shl'as and Sunnis in the 'Ibadat 
Khanah were sickening to Hkbar.^ Gradually, the 
Ibadat IChanah was extended to leaders of other 
faiths, and thus came in the Mahdists, Sufis 
Sadiqians, Jews, Jains, Buddhists, Sikhs, Christians 
and Hindus who turned the'Ibadat Khanah into a 
regular parliament of religions. The spirit of the ‘ 
age was favourable to such a culmination. 


. suggest that Akbar was exempt from the usual vices 

indulged in three W-s (wnne 

predecessors, and he perse^ted 
heretics and allowed conversions of Hindus. But inspite of all the^e 

Bad’^LowT^n “n "asf member of the Chagtn’family. 

_ 2. Molisin FanI, Dabistan-i-Madh5hlb, Nawal Kishore, Persian 

Edition, Lucknow, pp. 320-26, 
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The discovery of the frauds of the Qadis, the 
embezzlement of the pilgrim fund by the chief 
religious dignitaries of the state fust at that time 
and the religio-political rebellion of Bengal and 
Behar naturally affected the views of Bhbar. In 
the meantime the murder of Shah Tahmasp of 
Persia and of the Vizier SoHoli of Constantinople 
changed the religious balance of politics in Islam 
and nhbar tooK advantage of the situation by 
reciting a Khutbah in his own name composed 
for the occasion by Faidi.^ Further, a Mahdar 
issued under the signatures of Shaikh Mubarak 
and other eminent Mullas of the state relieved 
nkbar of the perplexing situation in which he 
was placed by the conflicting interpretations of the 
texts. In the words of Prof. Sri Ram Sarma, "Hll 
that it really affected was to take away from the 
theolegians the right to persecute others for their 
opinions". The recitation of the Rhutbah has a 
political significance in Islam though primarily it is 
connected with religious observances. The Rhutbah 
coming after the murder of Shah Tahmasp of Persia 
and of Vizier Sokoli of Constantinople is highly 
significant. Flkbar's declaration of his position by a 
Rhutbah has to be taken into considerationl The 
court was divided into two conflicting parties—the 

1. Bad. II, pp. 268 Text. The Khutbah of Akbar :— 

Khudawand Tee mdra hhasrau-uddd 
DiUi-ddnd o Idsu^uqawi d'dd, 

Ba ‘adla o dad mard rahnamun Jeard, 

BajuB ‘adl as IcMydl-Lmd harun hard 
Bud wa^fash si hadd-i-.faham 'bartar 
Ta^dla shdnuhu Allahu Alcbar, 
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“ntodtffrj'which nhbar 

wL? S ' t 7?""' ‘■‘iministativc, 

were interpreted by the former as havina been 

actuated by anti-Islamic feelings encoaraged^by the 
great scholar of the age, Hbal Padl. The view o 
the orthodox party has been very ably though sSerlv 

.. Smith has based his whole theory of fibbar’s 

rehgious programme on the Mahdar which !ie 

Pro^Bifebr T -OecTO, and which 

of. Buckler has interpreted as 'a mere political 

tion oMhc Ktmt^ h '“''tb the recita- 

tionof the Khutbah had certainly some reference to 

the political situation of the Islamic world and the 

S Wh Bada’Onrand following hii by 

ur. omith, is not tenable.^ ^ 

offiHa^. demanded from the 

enZt-/ following the discovery of the 

complicity of his t>wan Shah Mansur in the Mirza 
rebellion of the Morth-West (1578-81 h. D.) 

BenZ^'and^ Mulla rebellion of 

Z A Z ^ mentioned before Bkbar 

deported the^guilty Mullas to Qandahar and'exchana- 
ed them for horses and colts (1582-83 H D ^ 

used as centres of 


.. . : ——-——- - — ui 

J- A detailed critieism of Mull^ 7 — -—- 

may be found in my article in the* P half-truths 

Congress 1939. RistoHcal ml%e History 

pp. 376-379. ■ Tawarikh 

2, Bad, ol, II, nt) 279 Pfii qo's /'t* \ 

llahi on this point, pp 268-275.” ’ my work, The Din-i- 

3. Bad. II. pp. 193.200. Text. 
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rebellion were destroyed or changed into stables 
(1583-84 n. D.y. 

The grants called Madad-i-Ma'ash were to be 
scrutinised and the limits of the 'Tlymas were to be 
fixed. This order was given in the course of the 
survey and settlement of lands after Todar Mai had 
discovered the mismanagement of the revenue 
department by the Qadis of the state (1578-79 K D.). 
The orthodox objected also to the very idea of a 
Hindu being in charge of survey of Muslim religious 
grants.^ 

Acceptance of interest on advances was allowed 
(contrary to Muslim Law 1583-84 A. D.). 

A new basis of computation of the almanac was 
introduced according to the rotation of the sun which 
was more scientific that the usual lunar calculation of 
the Muslims.^ 

- Wine-selling was put under restriction but was 
not entirely stopped; in other words wine was allowed 
under certain conditions. 

Two of the main sources of royal revenue were lost 
when the Jeziah and pilgrim taxes which yielded crores 
of rupees to the state were remitted. This must 
have been bitterly resented by many in the court'^. 

The Mut'ah marriage was officially allowed after a 
long discussion in the ‘Ibadat Khanah (1576-77). 
This was bitterly felt by the majority of the Sunnis of 
the court.-^ 

1. Bad. II. pp. 276-277, Text. 

2. Ibid. II. p. 65 Text. 

3. Ibid. pp. 301. Text. 

4. Daf ifh sal ham tamgha o ham Jesiah Ice hasH-i-an ha chaiad^ 
Tcarour m%ras%d tar taraf saJchtand, Bad. II 278 Tetf 

5. Bad. ir.pp. 208:209, 306 (Text). 

25 ' 
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was celebrated with great 
with^ fh.” a marl^ of connection 

fTelfnl. fn ^hat the 

elings of Persian residents in the court had been 
wounded after the recital of the Khutbah and the 
issue of the Mahdar (1580-81 H. D.)} 

Persian festivals lihe Minabazar and many other 

‘he 

into tte harem ' 

sucifaTshr'"^officiolly recognised 
etc Sne^ia ™ ' Baishalrhi, Ram Mabamr 

them^anTfh connected with each of 

Plac?amn!‘a!/'r Christmas also found 

place amongst the recognised festivals of the country.. 

because fhe / r, '''';™'ehip was also adopted 
he fire lihe the mn was considered as the 
dbrnale source of life. Hhbar being a behever in 

c Jts to the Poetised some Fo^c (occult) 


i-jalal% sTrnd u’-^^zamUnTx M- naw.ruz. 

dastdnd. ' ^ rm.i.jashn m%. 

Qan!m.i.Mam by tb 1”*“ ““““ 

Ed. by Wira.. C,o„k. (Orf„d J*.™.;* " * 
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Tankh-i-TIlfl, a history of ci thousand years was 
ordered to be written. It was to begin not from the 
"Flight” {Hijrat), nor would the year be calculated 
according to the usual lunar method. The orthodox 
resented this mode of calculation of the date adopted 
in the official book though it was politically more 
honourable a.nd astronomically more sound.* 

Religious books like the iTrtharba Veda, Bible, 
Zend Hvesta etc., and famous books like the Raj 
TaranginI, Mahabharata, Rdraayana, Yogabasista etc. 
were translated and the usual Bismillahi'r-Rahaman 
-i’r-Rahim in the beginning of a book was substituted 
by nilaho nkbar. The translation of the Bible was 
begun with Aye Name wye Jesu Gliristo and tlie 
Bhagabatgita with the title 8hree Bhagwaie Namo. 
Christian and Hindu titles were given as marks of 
respect for Christian and Hindu sentiments which the 
orthodox interpreted asdenouncement of Islam.- 

Hfter the discovery of the distortion of the. sacred 
texts by the Mullas in the course of their propaganda 
against Hkbar's alleged irreligiosity prior to the rebel¬ 
lion of Bengal and Behar, nkbar ordered a change 
in the curriculum of study. Henceforth, more stress 
was to be laid on the study of secular sciences than 
on purely theological subjects in Hrabic. Persian 
had already been made the language of the state. 
In official documents Hrabic letters ^ 

were substituted by purely Persian characters^ Thus 
was written. J/^.a5 ji^/and Jw. 


1. Bad. II. p. 301. Text. Tar^kh-i Alfi as rihalat navisanmul, 

2. Bad. II. p. 260-61 Text. Ma^arif, Luckno\^c Vol. III. pp. 230-236. 

3. Bad. II. 307 Text. 
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nn "Assembly of Forty" (Chahal Tanan) was 
organized who vowed to do things according to 
reason and not blindly according to "authority", 
(oanad).^ It was a logical consequence of the 
acrimonious debates of the Ibadat Khanah. 

Though an old custom in India since the time of 
Balban, Sijdah which had been discontinued long aao 
was reintroduced by Taju'd-Din in the court in the form' 
of Zaminbus (hissing the ground). Taju'd-Din brought 
in some apocryphal texts and ethical explanation in 
support of the institution. nbu'I Fadl mentioned that 
this mode of salutation was not a compulsory 
formality. But it was ultimately confined to the harem.^ 
Shaving of beard was permitted by a Fatwa of 
pjl Ibrahim. Faidi and Aba'l Fadl had their hairs, 
beards and eye-brows shaved after the death of their 
father Mubdrah.^ 


_ Silk dress and^ gold were permitted to be used 
in India though in Brabia they were prohibited by 
some of the early Sunni Khalifas." ^ 


The marriage system was regulated. Every 
^rriage had to be entered into an official register 


1. A’in, Bloch—p. 206, N. 3. 


_ _2. Bad. n. 259-61, Text. Wa Sijdah hara'i u tajww Tcardah 
am a zarmnbm namUand wa rid^yat.i-ddab.i.Padshdh fard-i ‘ain 
sh^ardand. Kissing of the ground was a formality in Z 
Abbasid court also. According to Arnold the Abb^rsi^i- j 
it from the Persian court. They “made the subjects kiss the 
before them and in case of hkher offin'alc ground 

to kiss the Caliph’s foot or the edge of the rob?”old 
p. 29. A’In. Blochmann. pp. 167-168 ’ ’ 


3. Bad. II. p. 388, Text. Pisaranash dar taghm sar wa nsh wa 
baruwat wa abmra dar J^alq muwafig rith sahhtand. 

gaJ.' P-306- Mham pusm hmd ‘aw fari 4 ah 
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(1592-93 n.D.). Islam^ permits four wives at a time, 
n^bar's personal experience dictated to him that the 
equal and fair treatment of all wives as enjoined by 
the Qur'an was hardly possible. Mis regulation was 
one man, one wife—unless the woman was old, barren 
or sick, nkbar was also charged with apostasy for 
marrying Hindu wives—who did not belong to the 
groups of the '[Receivers of the Revealed Books'.^ 
(Bhlu'l-Kitab). There has been much discussion on 
the point and though opinions as to the validity of 
marrying a Hindu wife unless she was converted, 
differ, yet the concensus of opinion was in favour of 
such unions specially when the Hindus regarded a 
woman of their community touched by a Muslim as 
no more Hindu. Her status was determined by the 
change of her name and by the manner of her burial, 
for she was given a Muslim name and she was not 
cremated but hurried. Instances of Muslims taking 
Hindu women, in or out of wedlock, were not new in 
India^ and their children were not debarred from suc¬ 
ceeding to the property of the Muslim father. But 
what was not objected to in other cases, was criticised 

1. Qur’Sn, VI, V. 3 permits four wives :— FanhiJm ma taha lahiim 
min annasa'mathna wa thulatha toa ruba. For details of Akbar's 
marriage regulations. Bad. II, pp. 208-09,315. A’in. Blochmann, pp. lS2, 
204, 213. 

2. Do not marry unbelieving women until they believe, so says the 

Qur’an II. V. Wa la tanlciJm al mushrekati liatta yWminn. 

3. Alau'd-dSn and MubSrak married Hindu wives; according to 
Yusuf All, Amir Khusru‘s mother was a Rawal Rajput lady . The 
Tughluq family comes out of marriage of Tughluq ShSh with a Rijput lady 
of Gujarat, Firuz Tughluq’s mother was Nila Debi of Dipalpur ; Qutb 
KhSn, nephew of Islam Kh2n, was the son of a RSjput mother, 
Sikandar Lodi was the son of a goldsmith woman (probably a converted 
Hindu). 
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in the case of Hkhar by the Mullcis for reasons 
more personal than religious. 

Prostitutes were segregated to protect the city 
from their unholy contamination.’ 

fSlms-houses were established under separate 
arrangements, and alms were distributed to all hinds 
of subjects without discrimination. Charities were 
distributed on Fridays on the royal polo-ground and 
every day in the morning while coming out from the 
Darshaniya Manzil. (Hall of Roycil Appearance) 

Alldho-Ahbar was introduced as a mode of 
greeting instead of 'Alay-hum-u's-Salam. 

5atr was discouraged. This was actuated by 
a feeling of reform of Hindu customs to which 
objection, if at all, might be tuhen by the Hindus, 
but they did not object whereas Bada'uni did. 

Circumcision was not to be done before the 
age of twelve and that; too, was made optional. 

Muslim theologians were very touchy in matters 
which concerned their religion and there was a 
general tendency to include every detail of life within 
the purview of religion. 

Ahbar's regulations directly dealing with religion 
were few; his political, economic, cultural and 
social regulations were many and they had been 
mixed up with his religion. I^eligious regulations 
were those that concerned Salat (prayer), Zal^at 
(Charity), Thau'm (fast) and Hajj (pilgrimage). As 
against the law providing for five compulsory 
prayers, Ahbar enjoined three prayers a day in 


1. Ibn Hasan, op. cit. p. 286. A’in, Blochmann. pp. 201-202. 
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his instructions to the governors as has been men¬ 
tioned in the Dabistdn-i-Madhahib.’ 

nhbar had a travelling mosque with him, so says 
Father Xavier. He utilised this travelling mosque 
during his journey. Regarding pilgrimage, no Indian 
Muslim Sultan ever went on a pilgrimage to Mahkah 
personally ; it was Hkbar, who like Sikandar Lodi, 
provided allowances to the intending pilgrims and 
he organised a hundred ships for the purpose and he 
named this fleet Jahaz-i-Illahl. But, after the discovery 
of the embezzlement of the pilgrims' grant, it was 
stopped. Mo one has mentioned that Hkbar did not 
observe the compulsory fast. Had he done so, certainly 
it would have been mentioned by the contemporary 
chroniclers. That the Zakat was in vogue may 
be inferred from the discussions of the 'Ibadat 
Khanah when the great Maulana was charged 
with not offering the customary charity. 

In so far as belief in God was concerned, 
nkbar did believe in nilah ; he accepted Muhammad 
as a Prophet and addressed him as Pa/ygamhcLr-i-Tna, 
that is, our Prophet. One of the reasons why 
Hkbar refused to fight against the ruler of Persia 
in spite of the request of 'Hbdu'llah Khan Uzbeg, 
was that the Persian king belonged to the family 
of the Prophetl It is argued that Hkbar claimed 
divinity because he changed the usual caption of 
Bismillahi'r Rahman-i'r-Rahim into Hllaho Hkbar, 
and because he substituted the usual 'Hlykum'us- 
Salam by Flllaho flkbar, which means Hllah is great, 


1. DabistSn, Vol. I. pp. 121-137, Trans. 

2. A. N. III. p. 271, Text. 
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or nilah is ni^bar. HJ^bar was further maligned after 
the rebellion of Bengal and Behar^ as the destroyer of 
the copies of "Qur'ans" and Mosques. Hhbar justified 
this action, on the ground that these boohs were not 
Qur'an because the revealed texts had been distorted 
to suit the conclusions of the propagandist Mullas.' 
nbu'l Fadl deemed it an act of merit to copy tiie 
Qur'an ; even in the evening of his life Faidi used to 
mahe conversions of the Hindus whenever possible, so 
says Bada'unl. Those mosques were not prayer-houses, 
but centres of rebellion ; so they deserved destruction. 

Personally fihbar did not follow all the details 
of religious practices as were expected from an 
orthodox Muslim. The spirit of his administration 
was no longer guided by theological considerations 
and he was not very punctilious about the details 
of rituals as enjoined by the Mullas and the orthodox 
Muslims. The larger problems of the state were dis¬ 
cussed from the stand-point of reason and principles. 
The 'unclean things' as prohibited by Islam, sucli 
as the rearing of dogsS eating of porh, selling 
of wine and disbursement of religious grants through 
the hands of Kafirs, were allowed without any 
hesitation; much of the vested interests of the 
'Ulama classes were taken away and placed in 
the hands of royal officers; non-Muslims were 
allowed to build their places of worship-^, to 
make converts, to serve the state, to live without 
the payment of thejeziah. The orthodox interpreted 

1. Din-i-Ilahi, pp. 90-^93. Smith, Akban p. 207 —^ 

2. Bad. II. p. SOSJText. 

m^JehurdanT^ ta’am ha ‘anJici 

3. Bad. II. 392. 
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that the empire had passed into ''profane hands”. 
However reasonable those regulations might appear 
to modern minds, Islam with its unvarying allegiance 
to the Shar' considered itself justified in interdict¬ 
ing Hhbar and the Mullas actually passed injunctions 
against him that he was "a lost Muslim." 

The Din-i-Ilahi was not a new religion ; it was 
never consciously intended to unify the different 
peoples living in the empire through the medium 
of a common religion. No force was applied to 
convert people to the Din-i-llahl; only IQ members of 
importance of whom Birbal was the only Hindu, were 
found to have accepted the creed. If Hhbar intended 
to use this cult as a means for political unifica¬ 
tion of his subjects, he would not have put res¬ 
trictions against new and intending entrants into 
the creed. Nbu'l Fadl says, "strict examination 
was made before new entrants were admitted into 
the fold." Further, if political unification of the subjects 
through the medium of a common religion, was the 
object, why should Nkbar allow places of worships to 
be built by members of other faiths ? The members 
of the creed of the Dln-i-Ilahi like other Muslims 
were orthodox. n'?am Khan, a member of 
the order, protested against the grant of con¬ 
cession for building Churches to Christians in 
Hindustan. Hn llahia deemed it an act of merit 
to go on Hajj to Makkah, or to copy the Qur'an, 
or to make conversion into Islam.’ The Din-i- 
Ilahi was a Sufi creed and there were many such 
creeds in the country at that time ; the ten command- 


1. A'In, Blochmann, pp. 217, 345, and No. 21. 
26 
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ments recorded by Mahsin Fcini were very generciIJ 
It received so much prominence simply because 
it was practised by the emperor and the great 
dignitaries of the state. Bada'uni,^ who always felt 
that his merits had been ignored and who was 


smarting under a spell of jealousy against his 
school fellows, Faidi and Hbu'! Fadl, wrote unpleas¬ 
ant half-truths and untruths. Bada'uni deliberately 
distorted the actions and sayings of the emperor; 
nhbar. Bada'uni could not tolerate any Muslim 
discussing religion with a non-Muslim, whether he 
was a Christian, a Hindu, or a Jew. Inspite of 
the intellectual background of the age, the orthodox 
Mullas regarded Hkbar's empire as "Profane," and 
the Mullas had their own justification. 


oalim was the child of many prayers and was 
supposed to have been born under the blessings 
of Saint Salim Chishtl. In the Mughal empire, 
he was the first product : of the Turho-f^ajput 
union combining in his person the blood of one 
of the ablest of the Turhs and one of the proudest of 
the Rajputs. Hardly any Trmurrd prince ever enjoyed 
so much good fortune as Salim did in his early 
days. Mis father was passing, through an extremely 
suscephble period of mental existence and it was 
not unhhely that Salim was to some extent uncon- 

father. Sah m grew up in the. liberal atmosphere of 


• or xen Commandments in Persian, see Dabist^ir, r 7 
article on Akbar in th^^Proceedinas of the my 

W. 1061-1097 and for BadriinT 71 V ^ Congress. Calcutta, 

AUahabad. pp. 376-379. ® ^'^oceedings of History Congress 
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the famous 'Ibadat Khanah, one of the first really 
great Parliaments of Religions of the world. He 
would often sit with his father in the Hall of 
Worship for hours together listening to the diseus- 
sions, assoeiating with men lihe Shaikh Mubarah, 
Haidi, nbu'l Fadl, Piba'l Path, Purushottam, Devi, 
Rudolph, Xavier, Bhanuchandra, Siddhi Chandra, 
Vijayasen 5uri and others. He beeame versed in 
Turhi, Persian, Hrabie, Hindustani and Sanskrit; 
he took some lessons in Portuguese also.' He 
acquired interest in music, calligraphy, painting and 
similar fine arts ; and his hobbies were geography, 
exploration, alchemy and discussion with learned 
men.^ 

By the time Jahangir was on the throne of 
Delhi, the forces of the time had done their work 
and the eclectic tendencies of the 15th and 16th 
centuries tended to freeze. The 'Uthmanll-Timurld 
contest for the position of honour was practically 
over,^ but Shah 'Fibbas II was looking towards 
Qandahar with wistful eyes as a part of the Persian 
claim to supremacy over the Tlmurld.”' Fin imperia¬ 
listic psychology which Jahangir inherited from his 
father would not brook any such superiority, nor 

1. Maclagan, J. A. S. B 1896, 1. pp. 50-51. 

2. Tuzuk II. pp. 60-61, Tr. Beni Prasad, Jahangir, pp. 129, 443 

3. Constantinople was now busy with its Christian neighbours and 
had but little time to take any active interest in the affairs of distant 
Hindustan. 

4. Tuzuk Vol, I. 233-4 Tr. Vol. II Tr. 159-160. That a diplomatic 
relation existed between the Timurids and Safawls is found in the 
betrothal of prince Khurram to a SafSwi princess, a distant grand daugh¬ 
ter of Shlh Ismahl inspite of the betrothal of Khurram to Arjumand 
Binu, daughter of Asaf Khixi, 
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would his wilfulness allow any Mulla to tahe a 
position of pride in the state. Already the Mulla 
claim to guide the affairs of the state had been 
brushed aside by his father. Jahangir's spirit of 
romance and his curious mind gave a freshness 
to the tenets and practices followed by his father. 
Mis inquisitive mind did not refuse to have interviews 
and conversations with learned men of any creed or 
denomination. His interest in making experiments 
would willingly try any reasonable hypothesis without 
prejudice. This elasticity of his temperament has 
been responsible for diverse estimates about his faith 
and character. 

Jahangir was born of a Mindn mother, Jodh Bai, 
who, though married to a Muslim, stuck steadfast to 
some orthodox practices of her birth by retaining the 
Qanges-water, sacrificial fire, Tulsi plant and a 
Brahman cook- Jahangir inherited from his ances¬ 
tors a mystic regard for saints, tombs and Darwishes. 
Like his great ancestor Chengiz, he believed that "a 
man may be saved in every faith".^ The free atmos¬ 
phere of the 'Ibadat Khanah left impressions on his 
young mind, and when he grew up he drank deep 
in the fountain of wisdom of other nations that was 
opened by works of translation done in his father's 
court.^ His teacher ‘Abdu'r Rahim Khan Khann 
was a symbol of Hindu-Muslim cultural fusion.-’ For 

1. Della Valle p. 52. Jahangir like Chengis Khan said, “there is 
more or less truth in every religion,” 

2. For a list of translations of religious books of other nations, see 
Ma'^arif Lucknowj Vol. III. pp. 230-236, and my article on the Inflimice 
of Islam on Eindu culture in A, B. PatriJoa, Calcutta, 15th & 16th 
Aug. 1936. 

3. BMmtMrska, Calcutta. B, S. 1343, pp. 265-267, 
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instructions in the Bible and in the Portuguese 
language, his father put him under the charge of 
Father Xavier whose association brought him in 
direct touch with the faith and culture of the western 
world. Me associated very intimately with a Hindu 
saint, jadrup, for whom he had a sincere regard.^ He 
developed great sympathy^ for animals which was 
mainly due to his association with Jain priests who 
came to his father's court; one of them, SiddhI 
Chandra, was honoured by him with the title of liadlr- 
i-Zaman.^ If Hkbar laid stress on the veneration of 
the Fire, Jahangir laid more stress on the veneration 
of Light. It is interesting to note that his wife was 
the Light of the palace or Light of the world (Hur- 
Mahal or Hur Jahan), his horse was Nur-i-Hsp, his 
elephant Hur-i-Fil, his measuring rod was riur-i-Qaz, 
his own title was Hur-u'd-Din. Was this association 
with Nur (Light) a mere accident ? 

The eclectic tendencies of his father naturally 
devolved upon the son also. Men of different faiths 
came in contaet with him ; each had his own angle of 
vision and each evaluated him according to his own 
perspective. The Mughal Empire from the middle of 
the 16th to the middle of the 17th century was possibly 
one of the best-governed states in the Muslim world 
and as such it was the resort of all those who wanted 
'the peace of the state' (Daru'l Hman). The door of 
Mughal India was open to all and each was allowed 

1. Tuzuk, I. Tr. pp. 355-359, Vol. II. 49. 52. 

2. He did not, of course, give up hunting though he prohibited sacri* 
ficc on Tuesdays and Sundays, and on one’s birthdays. Tuzuk, I. Tr. p, 9* 

3. Indian Hist. Qua#^Sy, 1933.137-139, Hiranand Sastri gives a 
description of the influence of the Jains on the Mughal court. 
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to follow his own practices with minimum interference 
from the state. Me extended toleration to all—inclu¬ 
ding the right to build a church or a temple, though 
this concession was resented by the orthodox ; they 
branded Jahangir as an apostate. He executed QQru 
fSrjan, and the Sikhs never excused him for that. 
Manucci says that Jahangir was baptised ; the author 
of the Tadhkirat-u'I-Muluk says, he was a member 
of the Dln-i-Ilahi. Indeed, he gave orders for the 
execution of Mrjun for political reasons, because the 
Quru had helped the rebel Khusrau, but Jahangir offer¬ 
ed him his life for a 'blood money' of Rs. 100,000/-. 
The Quru refused to purchace his life for a price and 
asked his followers not to pay the fine, because he felt 
that by death he would serve the cause of Sikhism 
better than by obtaining a fresh lease of life on pay¬ 
ment of the fine.‘ That Jahangir was not pronouncedly 
against the Sikh religion is proved by the fact that he 
did not persecute the Sikhs as a community though 
their Quru was executed. 

The Jains were very hard on Jahangir because 
they were turned out of his kingdom. The Jain -Guru, 
Mansingh, had predicted after the accession of 
Jahangir that his reign would not last for more than 
two years. This encouraged some big Jain officials 
and chiefs to revolt and join Khusrau in his rebellion. 


1. Macauliffe—IV. pp. 10-40. Tlie Dabist3n says that Arjun used 
to make converts to Sikhism from Islam. This was resented by 
Jahangir. Prof. I. Banerjee holds that this execution of Guru Arjun 
was religious. But it was doubtful if Arjun would have been executed" 
If the blood money were paid ; lover of justice as he was, he could not 

Banerjee, SvolitUon of 

iJq 433, JJewfew, 

1869^, pp. I39„40. Tuzuk. Ti... VoL I, pp. 72r.73, ,■ 
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R3i Singh of Bikcinccr actually revolted and gave 
much trouble to Jahangir. This was the main reason 
why the Jains were asked to leave the kingdom and 
they took shelter in the neighbouring Hindu states. 
In the twelfth year of his reign, when on a visit 
to Gujarat, Jahangir externed the Jains on the 
ground of nudity.V Otherwise when he had no 
reason to be dis-satisfied, he did not trouble them. 
In fact, there were Jain saints at his court and one 
of them, Siddhi Chandra, was honoured with the 
title of "Khushfaham” and ''Hadir-i-Zaman." 

The Christians who came to India during this 
period were generally merchants, ecclesiastics, or 
adventurers. It was the custom with the Europeans 
to write about the wonder-land of India and of 
her curious things. Few of them could really 
approach the king or the court, and even those, who 
had the proud privilege of personal interviews with the 
Emperor could not shake off the prejudice peculiar to 
the profession to which they belonged. Consequently, 
the colour and touch of the contemporary Christian 
letters and despatches are the reflection of their 
own mind and inclination.^ Fit different periods of 
their stay, they gave different descriptions of the 
king and the princes. Some of them said that Danyal 
had been converted into Christianity" and that 
Jahangir himself was about to be converted. Figain, 

1. For details of Jahangir’s relation with the Jains, see Tuzuk pp. I 
437-8, trans. 

2. For Christian perspective* consult Introduction* the Din~i~Ilahu 
pp. XXIX-XXXVII. 

3. The reason for this conversion was that an astrologer said that 
instead of JahSnglr, his brother’s line would occupy the throne. 
JahSngir wanted to stop it beforehand by converting his nephew to 
Christianity. But soon after, Jahingir ordered the reconversion of the 
Christian nephew to Isllm in 1611. Hawkins, pp. 86,116, 
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the Christian priests said that Jahangir was actually 
converted in 1627.^ There is no doubt that Jahangir 
was sympathetic to the Christians and granted them 
permission to build churches and mahe conversions^ 
but he never underwent conversion. 

The orthodox Muslims could not tolerate the 
liberal tendencies of the Emperor. They resented the 
permission given by a Muslim Sultan to build the 
temple of Keshab Rai at Mathura or of Madan 
Mohan, Qopinath and Mahaprabhu at Brindaban.® 
He conversed with the Hindu Yogis ; he observed 
the Hindu festival of Dashera,'^ Diplall and I^ahhl. 
Like his father, he believed the yogic practices to 
be efficacious for health. But at the same time 
he disbelieved in and sneered at the Hindu doctrine 
of incarnation and idol worship.^ 

So far as Islam was concerned, he was stigmatised 
by the orthodox as was his father, but the stigma 
was less, because as time wore on, the Mullas had 
more or less compromised their position with the 
changed circumstances. He continu ed the Bijdah^ 

1. When Jahangir ordered for a picture of Maty and Jesus for his 
bed-room, the priests felt flattered that they had converted the 
‘Great Mogor‘, Indeed, born in the atmosphere of religious persecution, 
the Christian priests could not understand the cultural psychology of the 
Mughals which prompted them to appreciate beauty in a picture revered 
by the followers of another religion. 

2. He allowed the Christians to observe their feasts and festivals 
and sometimes paid them money. Payne, Jesuts at the court of Jahangir : 
pp. 32-33, 46-47, 75. 

3. Travels of Abdul Latif, p. 33. 

4. Tuzuk. Tr. by Rodgers and Beveridge. I. pp. 246, 268, 361 II 
pp. 94, 95, 100, 176, 186. Beni Prasad, op. cit. pp. 41-43. 

5. Tery, op. cit. p. 407. Beni Prasad, op cit. pp. 441, 442, n. 243. 

6. Jahangir made a concession to the Qadls and Mir'Adls ; they 
were not to offer Sijdah or Zaminbus. Tuzuk. Text, p. 100. Tr. I. 203 
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Solar Era/ new mode of salutation and other reforms 
which his "mysterious and mystic" father had 
introduced. Us such the author of the Tadh^irat- 
u'l-Muluh says that Jahangir was a member of the 
Dln-i-Ilahi. Ht the same time he offered the riamaz, 
observed the I^amadan, Muharram, Shab-i-Barat/ as 
much as he followed Hindu customs of I^al^hl, 
Shivaratri, Dasherd, Diwali^ and the Christian Easter 
and Christmas.*' 

The eclecticism’ of Jahangir confounded the 
unsuspecting Christian writers of the 16th Century 
and one of them went so far as to say that 
Jahangir made anew religion/ and a-modern critic 
has written that Jahangir desbelieved in Muhammad.^ 

But all these remarks are only partially true. 
Jahangir was a Muslim for.all practical purposes. He 

1. Usual method of calculation of the date according to the 
Muslims is by the rotation of the moon. But ‘Umar Khayyam 
pointed out that solar calculation astronomically was more sound. 
Akbar adopted the solar calculation for which he was branded. Bad. 
VoLii p. 301. Text. 

2. For Jahangir’s Ramadan, see Payne» Akbar and the Jesuits, 
p. 72 ; for Muliarram, Tuzuk, Tr. I. pp. 268, 361 ; 11. 94, 95, 100, 
176, 186 ; for Shab-i-Barat, Tuzuk, Text. p. 276. 

3. For Jahangir^s RSkhi, see Tuzuk, Text. p. 124 ; for Siv-Ratri, 
Tuzuk Text. p. 179 ; for Dashera, Tuzuk, Text, p. 280 for Diplli, 
Tuzuk, Text. p. 132. 

4. Payne, op. cit. pp. 32, 33, 46, 47, 75. 

5. Della Valle frankly observed ‘‘Hindus and Muslims live all mixt 

together and peaceably, because the Grand Mughal..although 

he be a Muhammadan (but uot a pure one as they resort) make 
no difference on his dominions between one sort and the other, and 
both in his court and armies, and even amongst the highest degree, 
they are of equal account and authority, though he adds that 
Muhammadans had some little more authority”. Terry, Piirchas, ix, 52. 

6. Coryate, Crudities —Early Travels in India, Ed. Foster, p. 280. 

7. Beni Prasad, op. cit. p. 441, 

27 
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maintained the Muslim structure of the state; his 
judiciary was modelled on the Hrabian structure 
with the same dignitaries and the principles. The 
Sadr-u's-Sudur was continued as the highest religious 
dignitary of the Muslim state in India though his 
powers were curtailed.' Heresy was. punished as 
before; Shaikh Ibrahim of Lahore was persecuted 
for holding an unorthodox opinion.^ Temples were 
demolished at Pushhar.^ m Kangva, his soldiers 
celebrated the first victory of the Muslims by 
desecrating all the temples and hilling a bulloch 
within the prccints of the main temple.' Ht Hjmerc 
the great temple of Boar was destroyed;' when 
at war with the Portuguese, he closed their church 
at ffgra.® Though he issued orders to provincial 
governors not to make conversions, Jahangir himself 
converted some Armenian Christians to Islam.’ Todar 
Mai, son of Raja Sangram of Kharagpur, Behar" 
was converted. Hindu children that were cir¬ 
cumcised by Ahbar were converted by Jahangir.’’ 
Prisoners were sometimes pardoned if they agreed 
to be converted to Islam.'o Two Muslim young- 
men Qutb and 'Urhar Khan were whipped for 


1. Ibn Hasan, op. cit. pp. 272-274. 

2. Indian Culture, IV. p. 312. 

3. Tuzuk, i. 254 Tr. 

4. Ibid. II. pp. 222-223. Tr. 

5. Ibid. I. p. 254 Tr. 

6. Indian Culture, IV. p. 312. 


rayne, Guerriero, Tran. pp. 16-23 

223.82-83. Proceedings, Indian History Congress. 1942. my artic 
.y. I^ayne, op. cit. p. 15. 


36, 
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frequenting the house of a Hindu 5aint.‘ ht Bujuri, 
Hindus were ashed not to contract matrimony with 
any Muslim girl.^ These instances ‘ conclusively 
prove that though not an orthodox Muslim, Jahangir 
was conscious of his duties as a Muslim sovereign.^ 
He enjoyed recitation of the Qur'an. He ordered 
the building of a Mosque for rupees eight thousand,^ 
and he allowed one fourth of escheated property 
to be spent on building Mosques f and the pilgrim 
tax abolished by Hhbar was re-imposed by him 
at least in some places.*^ 

Prince Khurram was born in 1592 ft.D. while 
Hhbar was alive. His mother, Jagat Qossaini’ 
daughter of Motd Raja Udai Singh.^ Hindu 
astrologers were consulted to rechon the influence 
of planets on his life and career. His education 
included the study of Persian and Hindi; and 
he hnew a little Turhi too, though he was not been 
on learning his ancestral tongue.* He had also 
a Hindu wife. His harem was a cosmopolitan. 


1. Tuzuk. I, p. 83, Text. 

2. Ibid. I. p. 322. 

3. See ante p. 135-137. One main duty of the sovereign was to 
protect the Faith. 

4. Tuzuk, I, p. 119 Text. 

5. Ibid. I. p. 5, Text. 

6. Qanungo. Dara Shukoh. p. 384. 

7. Tuzuk. I. Tr. p. 19. The title Jagat Gossaini which means 
‘the priestess of the world’ was given to his wife as a sarcasm because 
she tried to continue as far as possible the orthodox traditions of 
the family. J, N. Sarkar suggested that Jagat GossainI, “Lady of 
the world,” was a religious dignity, (Mughal Adm. Pt. Ill, p. 39). 
but it was not so. 

8. Lahorl, Vol. I. pp. pp. 132-33, Qazvini f, 134 ; Beni Prasad, 
op. cit. 15. 
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In his early life he was initiated to drinking 
by his father against the tenets of Islam. Manrique 
says that Shah Jahan had obtained wine from 
the Portuguese on one occasion at least.' No¬ 
body has suggested that he utilised the liberal 
tendencies of his father to rouse the orthodox 
feeling as his son Hurangzeb did against Dara. 
One of the earliest acts after he ascended the 
throne was to give up certain unorthodox regu¬ 
lations of his grand-father which were continued 
by his father such as, the Sijdah or Prostration- 
The Lunar Era was substituted in the place of Hkhar’s 
Solar Era. The phrase ''iTllaho /lihbar'' was no 
longer to be used in the text of the coins, and at 
the beginning of boohs, and it was substituted 
by the usual ''BismillqhiV Rahmdni’r I^ahim.” The 
Sijdah was stopped though on his accession Hsaf 
Khdn was permitted to hiss the feet, of the Emperor. 

The unusual promptness which he demon¬ 
strated in posing as an orthodox Muslim soon 
after his accession, is an indication that there 
was a feeling against the liberal institutions of 
his father and grand-father. Shah Jahan continued his 
anti-Hindu drive for the first ten years of his life. 


1. Tuzuk. Tr. i. 306. 


T J' implications of Sijdah. sac ante 196, n. 2 Sh5h 

re-substituted b. CKa^r 

Ghahar Tcislim has been desrrthc»rl i 

rose, stood quite erect, and bending mr bodv^ 

hf tacllo 

ofthe Empero/on the caplfy tWMudi^; wearing the portrait 
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nt once the orthodox section found in his rule 
the revival of the good old days of Islam, ‘nbdu'l 
t:lamid Lahorl actually addressed him as "the 
origin of the Shar'" (Sacred Law).‘ fie was regarded 
by the orthodox as a Mahdi, the saviour of 
Islam, and they placed their faith on him for 
the restoration of Islam to its pristine form and 
raise it from the pit into which it had 'sunh’ during 
the last two reigns. No other Mughal emperor 
has been the recipient of so many encomiums 
as Shah Jahan; and he was intelligent enough 
to play to the gallery. Every year I^s. 30,000/- 
was reserved for charity in the month of Ramadan 
and Rs. 10,000/- for Muharram, Rajab and 
Sha’ban. lie won over the orthodox section to 
his side by remitting large sums of money to 
the Sharif and the people of Makkah and Madinah.^ 
In about 25 years his remittances amounted to 
more than one million rupees, with an average 
of Rs. 50,000/- a year. In so far as the preten¬ 
sions of the Sultan of Rum were concerned, he 
was not prepared to accept any Muslim as 
superior to the Timurids. With him the superiority 
of blood weighed no less than those having 
religious pretensions. 

Shah Jahan regularly offered the Namaz, read 
the Qur'an and enjoyed the Hafiz reciting the Qur'an 
before him ; observed the Ramadan and celebrated 
the Milad Sharif. So far as the relation between 

1. Lahori. Text. Vol. I. p. 7. 

2. LshprI, Vol. I. p. 204, It was practically a custom since Akbar. 

This temittance was. both. religi,QfUs. an4 p.oliticaL' . 
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the 5tate and I^eligion was concerned, he anti¬ 
cipated nurangzeb. In 1633, he ordered the 
demolition of all the newly-built temples in the 
empire especially those at Benares. .This order 
was followed by another which similarly prohibited 
the construction of new temples or repair of 
the old ones.* The Hindus were forbidden to dress 
in a Muslim style. They were not to cremate 
the dead or burn the 5ati near the grave-yard of a 
Muslim. They were not allowed to purchase Muslims 
captured in war and sold as slaves.^ 

Hindu-Muslim marriages were in vogue in India, 
especially in the Punjab, Kashmir and Gujarat in¬ 
spite of the apathy of the Muslim governors. 
Shah Jahan issued a royal Barman forbidding 
the marriage of Muslim girls with the Hindus 
and ashing the Hindus to surrender all their 
Muslim wives. If any Hindu wanted to retain a 
Muslim wife, he must be converted to Islam and marry 
the Muslim wife de novo according to ' the 
Muslim Law (1634).^ Dalpat Rai of Sarhind had 
a Muslim wife and he refused to surrender her 
a result of which he was murdered and his body 
dismembered.'* 


1. ^For the destruction of temples by Sh5h Jahan, P3dsh5hnamah 
by Lahori gives details. Vol. I, Pt. I. p. 452, Pt. II. p. 58. Kh5fl Rbsn 
I. pp. 454, 472, 510. Travernkr, I. p. 309. 

2. For the regulation of dress by Shah Jahan, see Qazvlni, VI. 
. 445 (B. M. ov. 173) and for purchase of slaves, see QazvInI I 

p. 405. 

I I- P- 510. Tavernier. 


P*- 11- P- 57. In fact, tedinically speaking 
sacramental marriage between a Hindu male and 

Muslim female though concubinage' was common. 
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There are references in contemporary histories that 
proselytization became the policy of the Mughal State 
under Shah Jahan ; the department for proselytization 
was placed under Shah Mirza Lahorr and Muhibb 
'ffli Sindi'.^ Prospect of money or lure of state 
service and honour in the court brought about conver¬ 
sions in a large number. The new converts, when 
presented to the King, were honoured with dress, 
cash, titles and distinctions.^ No Hindu was allowed 
to preach against conversion. There are recorded 
instances of payment of cash from the royal treasury. 
Hs for example, Raja Bahhtwar, son of Kaj Singh 
Kachwaha, obtained a robe and 200/- in cash after 
his conversion. His son, Purshottam Singh, was 
honoured with the title of Sa'adatmand on his change 
of faith. 

[Regarding forced conversion, we Know from the 
Padsha Namah and contemporary Christian records 
that two sons of Jajhar Singh, whose family had 
rendered such eminent services to Shah Jahan's pre¬ 
decessors, were converted ; Durgabhan was named 
Quli (servant) and Dujan Sal was named 'Hli Quli (a 
great servant).^ Maclagan in his famous work, Jesuits 
at the court of the Mughals quoted that ''the 
Christians captureed from Bengal were asked to 
accept Islam; those who did not, were put into 
prison."'* 

1. TalqaUUShah Jahani Khuda Buksh Library Ms. 317 f. 

2. Fadshah Ndmah, Qazvini. 302 f. Prof, Barakatullah in his 
Khilafat (Luzac & Co.) supported such actions of a Muslim ruler, 
p. 30. 

3. LShori, Vol. I pt. II. 133, Text. 

4. KhSfl Kh^n, E. D., Vol. Ill* pp, 211-12. QazvInX. op. cit. 299 (b). 
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1. TalfgutU^Shah Jahani Khuda Buksh Library Ms. 317 f. 

2. PadsMJi Ndmah, Qazvinl.. 302 f. Prof, Barakatullah in his 
Khilafat (Luzb.c Sc Co.) supported such actions of a Muslim ruler, 
p. 30. 

3. LShori, Vol. L pt. II. 133, Tert. 

4 KhSff KhSn, E. D., VoL III* pp. 211-12. Qazvfni. op. cit. 299 (b). 
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There are some historians who want to find 
liberalism in Shah Jahan and quote his Farmdn that 
he stopped cow-slaughter in Cambay. Ho doubt 
he made some concessions. But he exacted large 
cash in lieu of his concessions.^ So the grace of the 
concessions was spoiled by the price paid for them. 
Manrique says that in Orissa peacochs, regarded 
as sacred animals, were not allowed to be hilled.^ 
Shah Jahan did not revive the Jeziah which was rather 
incumbent in an orthodox Muslim state inhabited by 
the Dhimmis. But possibly political sense prevailed 
and he scented trouble, because even in distant places 
the small amount of pilgrim tax, which he revived, 
could not be realised on all occasions without trouble. 

From the above accounts, Shah Jahan seems to 
have realised that he was ruling as a Muslim ruler 
over a Muslim state whose duty was to "preserve the 
faith, to propagate the faith, and to save the faithful 
from falling into pitfalls". He destroyed temples, 
warred against the Kafirs lihe the Hindus and infidels 
lihe the Shlas,^ against the "lost peoples" lihe the 


1. Della Valle. Travels, Vol. I. p, 71. 

^ 2. Manrique. Account. Vol.’ll, ’pp. 105-15. Was it for the 

beauty of the peacock which Sh3h Jahan liked and on whlh t 
modelled his i^raous Taht.i.Ta^s (peacock throne) ? Shah jl^had" 
a peculiar fancy for the peacock;, his walls were de^raterw-^ 
peacock-design His Zoo contained the largest number of peacocks. 

Sunni Q“?abu-1 Mulk to proclaim himself a 

unm. He^ had to inaugurate certain Sunni rites in his state One 
of the conditions of cessation of hostilitv her,. u ° 

adoption of Shl’ism in Golconda. KhafI Khan, I. ^ 

Shah Jahan justified his campaign ’ against Tren.^ • 

saying, “the Mussalmans were being tyrannised ther 

their lives and honour. “I have ‘ 

despatched Prince Murad to conquer Balkh.” Lahb^.TiX-^S^- " 
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Christians. Me sent gifts to Makkah, enjoyed illumi¬ 
nations on the 'Id festivals, attended the Milad Sharifs, 
propagated the Faith officially and made conversions 
to Islam. f\t the same time, he remitted taxes on 
Hindu pilgrims in some places, did not revive the 
Jeziah, allowed restoration of the temple of 
Chintaman,^ appointed non-Muslims to the state 
service, patronised the profane literature and reserved 
the right of giving final decision in religious matters 
as much as Mkbar did it by the Mahdar.^ Once vShah 
Jatian described himself as the 'Shadow of Qod' to 
the ruler of Qolconda. He liked to pose as 'Qod 
on Earth'.^ Factually his envoy in Persia, Khan '^lam 
claimed before the Shah that the Mughal king 
was 'Qod on Earth'. 

The Hindu pandit ]aqama\h hailed him as :— 

m STT 

TIT I 

"The king of Delhi or the lord of the earth can 
satisfy me with money. 

Other rulers of men can at best give vegetabds 
and salt." 


1. The temple of Chintaman was built by Sitadas Sonar near 
Saraspur in Ahmadabad and was destroyed under orders of Aurangzeb 
when he was governor of Gujarat in 1644. But it was restored under 
orders of ShSh Jahan. 

2. ChahSr Chaman, f. 276. 

3. LHhorl, i. p. 174. II. p. 461 Khafi KhSn ; M. L. 1. 218 Mahabat 
Khan pleaded that God has created king higher than others, LShori ii, 

pp. .110—112, 

28 * 
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Shah Jahan started as an orthodox Muslim ruler 
but within 10 years, the eclectic spirit of the family 
began to work through him. He could not shake off 
the influences of his Hindu birth, or of his, Hindu 
association in his private and public life. 

The electic tendency of the family which is a 
peculiar trait of the Timurids often found expression 
in and through him. Maintaining the structure of 
the Muslim rule, he adjusted his government accord¬ 
ing to the needs of the hour. He continued the 
unorthodox custom of presenting himself on the 
balcony, a practice which smacked of anthropo¬ 
morphism ; the custom of weighing his royal person 
(Tula Dan), the custom of wearing a royal 
miniature portrait on the turban by the nobles, 
and the ceremony of giving "Tika" (marking the 
forehead) of the Hindu I^ajas when they were 
invested with titles. '"His court still remained a 
happy meeting-ground of the Hindu and Muslim 
cultures, and Hindu genius and skill in the field 
of literature and fine arts were liberally rewarded 
without discrimination of the creed”, ffgain, within 
ten years of the transfer of his capital from the 
liberal and cultural atmosphere of Hgra to the 
tradition-ridden Delhi, we find the court divided 
into two camps representing the two sides of Shah 
Jahan—the orthodox party looked upto Hurangzeb 
as their^ future leader and the liberal party ranged 
round Dara. The cultural tragedy of the reign of Shah 
Jahan was partly mitigated by the liberal patronage 
of . Dara and Jahanara to the elite of the State. 
The Mughal empire owes a deep debt of gratitude 
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to the imperial son and daughter for the great 
services done to liberalise the Timurid rule in India. 

nurangzeb combined in him the blood of a 
Turh, a Mongol, a Persian, a Transoxian and a 
Hindu, and it is for an expert in eugenics to say 
how far the virility of Hurangzeb was due to this 
intermixture of these bloods. Hurangzeb represented 
the orthodox spirit of Shah Jahan and he utilised 
the cry of "Religion in danger” to suit his 
political purpose; and he obtained his desired 
result. In his early life he had already given 
indications of his orthodox propensities and 
potentialities^ There is hardly any room to doubt 
his sincerity in his religious professions. Punctual 
at prayers, strict in the observance of fasts and 
feasts of his Faith, serious in his duties as a 
protector of his religion, Rurangzeb tried his best 
to live as a true Muslim , though, sometimes. the 
necessity of the state drew him unconsciously 
away from his pathl Without entering into a political 
justification of the murder of his brothers and 
nephews and a moral condemnation for the imprison¬ 
ment of his father, we may confidently assert that 
he reversed the entire policy of the Timurlds in India 

1, Before his accession, Auran^zeb desecrated the temple of 

Chintaman in Ahmadahad by killing a cow inside it and turning it 
into the moaque named Qwwat-u in 1644 (Mir at-i-Ahmad! 

p. 232). He also mentioned in a letter to Bidar Bakhat that he had 
destroyed the temple of Khande Rai at Sattat in Aurangabad district. 
RaHmat*-i-TayyibSt. Ms. 7 b. 

2. To Aurangzeb, “he was a Muslim who followed the Hanafi 

law” with which he agreed and which his state recognised. The 
Shras, Ismrilis or Sufis like Sarmad deserved the punishment of an 
infidel. Tavernier, II. p. 177. - . 
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and what was just begun by Shah Jahan was com¬ 
pleted and outdone by nurangzeb. 

To every student of Indian history, Hurangzeb's 
relations with the non-Muslims are too well known 
to need a detailed narration. He intended to organise 
the state in accordance with the Shari'at of Islam, 
and he did it without any regard for the people 
over whom he ruled. Religiously speaking, he felt 
that his empire existed for the protection of Islam, 
for propagation of his Faith, which must necessarily 
maintain a difference between Muslims and non- 
Muslims. 


Personally Hurangzeb wanted to set an example 
to his subjects by living up to the ideals of a 
true Muslim as desired by the Sunni 'Ulama. 
In a letter to Shah Jahan, Flurangzeb wrote, 
"Kingship means the protection of the realm and 

guardianship of the people. n king is merely 

God's elected custodian and the trustee of his money 
for the benefit of his subjects" (ndab-i-'Rlamgiri). 
He never missed a prayer even when he was in 
the midst of a waF. He observed penitential 
retirement for forty days every year. He took one 
meal a day in the latter part of his life and slept 
three hours in the nighF. He copied the Qur'an 
as an act of merit and stitched caps to earn his 
living because as a guardian of the Faith, he could 
not like 'Umar, utilise any funds out of the Bait'u'l-Mal 
for his personal needsl He never touched wine, and 


. f- In the Balkh expedition he offered Namaz even when 
Z °P P- 206. Sarkar, Aurangzk 


2. Storia do Mogor. Vol. II. p. 332. 

3, AI-Faruq. Vol. 11. py. 17. 236. 
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lived on the whole an abstemious life which is 
said to be one of the causes of his long life. 
5o far as his duties to religion were concerned, 
he tried his best to preserve the traditional laws 
of Islam, to protect the Muslims, to propagate 
the Faith and to maintain the difference between 


his Muslim and non-Muslim subjects. 

To preserve the official laws of Islam, he reorgani¬ 
sed a department of the 'Ulama and granted them 
their usual privileges except the right of interference in 
high politics. The theological department maintained 
its traditional structure through the continuance of 
dignitaries like 5adr-u's-Sudur and Qadl-uTQadat.' 
The Fiqh was systematised the Fatawa-i-'niamgirl. 
Muhtasibs were appointed to look after the morals of 
the people though their duty was ultimately resolved 
into that of a modern municipal magistrate. The first 
and most celebrated Mulitasib of Ffurangzeb was 
Mulld nuz Wajih, an inhabitant of Samarqand. The 
author of the Mir'at-i-nhmadi said that he was even 
more strict than his master in putting down sinful 
practices.^ 

To protect the Muslim subjects, a department 
called Diwan-uTMazalim was introduced to enquire 
into their grievances. Grants were made to Maktabs, 
Madrasas and Mosques and to the learned men; 


1. Names of the Sadrs of Aurangzeb’s empire have been mentioned 
already. See ante, p.’l65. n. 1. The Q54I-u’l-Qnd3t were ^bduT 
Wahh5b Bohra, 1683-85. Shaikh-uT-Isl5m, 1676-83. Sayyid Abu Sa'id, 
1685-85, KhwSjah ‘Abdullah, 1685-98. Muhammad Akram, 1689-1706, 
Malik Haidar 1706-07. (Collected from the Ma'athir-u'l-UmMa). 

2. Mifat-i-Ahmadi. Bombay Text, pp 150.156. Auz Wajih enjoyed 
a Mansab of one thousand but no pay. Khafi Khan. M.L. II. p. 80. 
Faruki, op. cit*, p. 179* 
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Muslims were encouraged to thinly that the state belon¬ 
ged to them and in a contest between a Hindu and a 
Musalman, the Muslim Law had always preference. 
The judiciary was always a monopoly of the followers 
of the Faith. 

5o far as propagation of Islam was concerned-, 
Hurangzeb tooh it up seriously as a part of his 
religious duty. In Islam there was no formal 
priest and preacher. Every Muslim was a potential 
missionary.^ 

fis has been said already, Shah Jahan had started 
a department for making conversions under Shah 
Mir Lahorl and Muhibb 'Fili Sindhi.- Hurangzeb 
personally made conversions. Condemned prisoners 
on some occasions were set at liberty—the price paid 
being conversion. Every new convert was assured 
of the post of The convert was honoured 

with robes and cash, and sometimes he was paraded 
on elephanfs bach triumphantly. Discriminating 
regulations in trade and commerce, the imposition of 
the Jeziah, order for the release of Muslim wives by 
the unconverted Hindus and other disabilities brought 
about conversions amongst poor and low-class people. 
Hrnold says that many f^ajputs near Delhi changed 
their faith to avoid confiscation of their property 
in lieu of the Jeziah.^ Here is a list of important con¬ 
versions made by fiurangzeb 

1. Arnold. Preaching of Islam p. 409. 

2. TabqSt-i-Sliah Jahani, 317 f. 

3. Arnold, Preaching of Islam, p. 26. Cambridge History of Tr.ri;a. 
IV p. 242. News-letters contain a large number of references to 
conversions. ‘Alamgir^Namah may be consulted for the names of 

the converted, pp, 567, 568, 648, 655, 1062. Text. 
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1. Son of Qol^ul, the Jat leader, was converted ; 
he became a liafiz and was named Fadil. 

2. Qokal's daughter was converted and married 

to Shah Quli. 

3. Ikhlas Keish, Waqi’ah Navis of Sialhot was 
converted. 

4. Brij Bhuhhan became Qiwamu'd-Din Khani 
Dindar and was appointed keeper of a mosque. 

5. Two sons of Bindachal, brother of Ram Rai, 
were converted. Bfter their conversion, they were 
paraded on elephant's back- 

6. The son of Chatar Sal was converted. 

7. Bahar Singh after his conversion was named 
Murid Rhqn. 

8. n daughter of Bmar Singh, Raja of 
Monoharpur, was converted and married to Prince 
Ram Baksh. 

9. n daughter of Raja of Bpsas was converted 
and married to Prince B'zam. 

10. Qopal Singh Chandawat of Malwa received 
the post of a Fauzdar in Hyderabad after his 
conversion. 

11. n daughter of Raja Ram and a daughter 
of ShambhujI were converted and married to 
Shamsher Beg and Faqir Muhammad respectively. 

12. Raizada of Rajauri was converted and named 
Lutfu'llah. 

13. Raja Bishan Narain, a son of Raja Shiv 
Narain of Ruch Behar, was converted and became 
a general of Nurangzeb. 

Mis attempt to convert the son of Jaswant 
Singh, a faithful general of the Mughals was an 
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eloquent testimony to the motives that actuated 
nurangzeb. H similar attempt was made to convert 
Shivaji's grandson, Saha in 1703 H. D. 

Not that fiurangzeb was intent on converting 
the Hindus only; he was keen on making India 
free from the ‘Batil Madhhaban' i. e. the Shi'as. 
It is told that Sayyid Qutub-u'd-Dln, a leader of 
the Shi'ah Bohras was killed with 700 followers 
under his orders.* lie wanted to convert the Shi'as 
to Sunnism and refused Shi'as admittance into the 
court and stopped their chief festival the Nawruz. 
Even I^uhu'llah Khan, Hurangzeb's Pay-master 
General (1686-92), a son of Mumtaz's sister, could 
not openly declare himself in favour of Shfism 
and he had to make a secret testament to have 
his dead body buried according to Shi'ah rites.- 
Burangzeb's prejudices against the Shi'as created 
a gulf between the Shi'ah and Sunni nobles of 
the court, resulting in a breach as wide as that 
between them in the Bahmani Kingdom in the 
15th century. Even foreigners like Manucci and 
Bernier did not *^ail to notice the antagonism of 
the Shi'ah and Sunni nobles which put the court 
machinery out of gear.^ Shl'ah-Sunni marriages, 
which were so common in the earlier period, were 
looked upon with disfavour.'* 

1. Ma‘ Sthir-ul-UmarS, L pt. II. p. 241. 

2. Of Mumtaz’s children only Sultan Suj’ah was a Shi*ah, Burnier 
op. cit. p. 7. 

3. Mir‘St-i-Ahmadi, Suppl. p. 110. Storia do Mogor, IL pp, 50-53. 
Bernier, pp. 146-53. 

4. A^ikam-i‘HamIdu’d-DSn, Sarkar, Mughal Administration^ Series 
II Ed. 1925 pp. 39-42. 
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Even Sufis did not escape his persecuting 
hand. Sarmad, the famous Sufi, was punished 
with death,^ and it reminds one of the Mu'tazilite 
persecution in Mediaeval Hrabia. 

To maintain a distinction between the Muslim 
and non-Muslim, he introduced discriminating regula¬ 
tions in trade and commerce^ and in appointment 
in the state-services.^ Henceforth charities on festive 
occasions went to the Muslims alone.* The Hindus 
neither were allowed to build new places of worship, 
nor repair the old ones. The Hindus, except the 
I^ajputs, were not allowed to use Palhl (palanqujn). 
Mustaid Khan says that this regulation was res¬ 
tricted to the camp area.® Hindu Pilgrims were 
taxed.® Finally the Jeziah was reimposed with the 
following rules for collection 

“Dhimmis must pay the jeziah personally; the 
money must be refused if sent through an agent; 
the tax-payer should come on foot and mahe 
payment standing, while the payee should remain 
seated and that the receiver placing his hand above 
that of the Dhimmi, should take the money and 
shout, 'O h Dhimmi, pay the jeziah."^ __ 

1. M. U. 1. pp. 226-227. , , . , 

2. Hindus had to pay 5 per cent, as customs duties and ultimately 

10 per cent. Faruki, op. cit. p. 164. 

3. Khlfl Khan, M. L, II. PP. 244-52. 

4. Faruki, op, cit. p. 105. 


5. Ibid, p. 176. 

6. Mir'lit-i-Ahmadi, 911 f. (a) 

7. But the Prophet saM, “They bave^to^|o 

the collector to pay the Jeziah , Faruki. Op. Cit. p. • , 

Salatin described the mode of payment of the Jeziah. ihe inn- 
Ll was asked to attend the office for paying the tax in person ; and 
the officer authorised to receive the payment, was 
money sitting on the chair and the man paying be standing. 359-60 ft. 
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It is not known if the mode of payment as 
suggested above was actually followed in practice 
but the existence of the same in the statute book 
justifies us to assume that it was followed. There is 
a tendency amongst historians like Sadiq Hli and 
Zahiruddin Faruki to brush aside the stigma of 
the re-imposition of the Jcziah as a simple economic 
measure; but the way in which flurangzeb tried 
to realise the Jeziah^ was a sufficient indication of 
what was in the mind of the Hurangzeb. Sadiq FSli 
styled his book. The vindication of Aurangzeh. 
The title of the book illustrates the tendency 
of the writer, and he is a partisan. Faruki has 
quoted some minor instances in favour of Hurangzeb 
as a challenge to Sir Jadunath Sarkar's charges 
against him. In evaluating Hurangzeb, his work 
should be taken as a whole ; an instance here and 
there in favour of, or against some DhimmI or 

Mus’taman should not be regarded as an illustration 
of his whole policy. For personal reasons, he might 
have appointed, or dismissed a Hindu, or a 

Christian, daring his long reign covering almost 

half a century over almost the whole of 

India, and he might have given permission to 
build a place of worship to a Christian, or to a 

1. For a fuller description of the Jeziah, consult the Qur’In, Chap VIII. 
IX, XV, Abu Yusuf, KitSb-u‘l-Kharaj pp. 69-72 ; Hitti, History of 
the Arabs, p, 218; Shibli's article, Al-Jeziah (Urdu, Nawal Kishore 
Press, Lucknow); Akbar NSmah, II, pp. 203-04, Khsfi Khin, M. L. H, pp. 
207, 377-78 ; Mir'It-i-AhmItdl, L pp. 296-98, 325 ; Zawabit-i-Almgiri, Ms. 
65 (b), 66 (a-b), 67 (a), and Basatin-i-Salatln, 359-60 ff ; Manucci, 
III. pp. 288-91; Sarkar, Aurangzib HI, pp. 284-285^ See post, appendix 
Bi to Chapter V, 
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Iliiuki here or there, but such solitary and stray 
instcfiices cannot be regarded as ci criterion of 
iiis orthodoxy or liberality. They must be judged 
against the background of Piurangzeb's general 
policy. The questions at issue arc ;—What was the 
cumulatiee effect of the religious activities of the 
whole reign on the entire country ? T\ tree is best 
known by the fruit it bears. What was the seed which 
nurung/.eb sowcil in Mindustan and what were the 
fruits it bore ? The revival of ilrabic and too much 
attention to theology, patronage to mosque-learning, 
convcr.sion of non-Muslims as a state-function, 
prohibition of building of temples,’ and reimposition 
of the feziah were all signs of reversion from the 
liberal idciil of the Timurids and relapse into the 
orthodox itieal of the '.Tbbdsid 'Ulamd. The 
Muslim in him failed to untierstand that times 
had chtingcd, that circumstances were different and 
that new traditions were already in existence in 
I liiitlustun. 

Hny way, :Tunmgzeb was not altogether blind 
to the dark side of the orthodox vSunnis. Hs 
(dready mentioned, he was so much disgusted with 
‘the deiEirtment of justice' that in.stcvul of ccdling it 
so, he called it 'the deptirtmcnt of oppression.' 
Bernier’ says that he asked the Mullds if it 

1. PnssiWy even in the days of Akhur nnd Jahani«r sovetnraent 
permission to buikl places of worship hy non-Muslim.s was necessary 
in each and every case, for vve hear of Akbar Rrantinft permission 
to build chinches at ARta and Lahore, JaluinRlr Rranting permission 
to build the temple of Resah R:li at Mathura and of Gopinach. 
Madan-Mohan ,ind .M.ilu-Prabhu at Ikindaban and ShTlh Jahan givine 
permission to restore'the temple of ChiiUaman. 
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were possible to offer prayer in his mother- 
tongue instead of that in Arabic, fio doubt it could 
not be done under the fundamental conceptions 
of Islam though Imam Abu lianifah suggested 
it; but if Bernier's information be correct, Aurangzeb 
must be given credit for the boldness of his 
suggestion, lie forbade the use of the Ealimah on 
the coins lest the sacred text should be defiled by the 
touch of the infidels. He was not unaware of the 
vices which had entered into the social life of the 
Muslims in India. From his letters, it can be 
gathered that he. tried to stop gambling and 
drinhing, disallowed congregation of ladies during 
anniversaries of saints, ordered the dancing-girls 
cither to marry or leave the realm, forbade the 
burning of the Sati, prescribed the length of a man's 
garment and prohibited the use tight trousers by 
ladies. He repeatedly prohibited, as his predecc- 
‘ssors did, the castration of children to be sold as 
ennuchs.^ He discouraged pilgrimage to shrines and 
tombs as it smacked of idolatry. He forbade music 
at court because it loosened morals. He disconti¬ 
nued (1670 A. D.) the practice of salutation by raising 
hands up to the head and utter the words, "As-5alam 
'Alayhum" which he interpreted as an idolatrous 
formality. He stopped the salutary institution of 
Jharoka-i^Darsan after the 11th year ns it looked like 
anthropomorphism. He forbade the astrologers from 
drawing almanacs as it looked like star-worship, and 
discontinued the practice of weighing the Emperor on 

1. Mir'at-i-Ahmadl, pp. 75, 276, KhafI Khan. M. L. II. pp. 212-213, 
Storia do Mogor, II, pp- 8, 11; Bernier, op. cit. pp. 161-63. 
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his birthday, He took out the gold embroideries 
from the royal robes and Khil'ats because the use of 
gold was prohibited by the orthodox, and he stopped 
the ceremony of Uka (marking of forehead) at the 
time of investiture of Hindu I^ajas as he considered 
it an idolatrous custom. It is strange that he at 
the same time felt profound veneration for the alleged 
footprints of the Prophet brought from Makkah and 
sent supplicating letters to be placed at the foot of 
the tomb of the Prophet at Madinah. Indeed, 
nurangzeb's was a complex personality^ 

5o far as the later Mughals were concerned, taken 
as a whole, they were altogether unworthy descen¬ 
dants of their worthy ancestors. Struggles and wars for 
succession, weakness of character, insurrection of the 
provincial governors, growing strength of the Hindu 
powers like the Mahrattas, Jats and Sikhs made it 
impossible for them to think in terms of religion. 
Personally, they were Muslims no doubt, and most 
of them preserved the Sunni structure of the state. 
During their rule the departments of the state were the 
same, the dignitaries were also the same but not the 
dignity. Bahadur Shah attempted to make a slight 
innovation in the mode of prayer by adding to his 
Khutbah the Shl'ah term Wasi (executor to the will 
of the Prophet); it was strongly resented by the 
Sunnis. More than one hundred thousand people 

1. We believe that Aurangzeb was not as orthodox as he posed 
to be. He had to continue the cry of “religion in danger” to 
maintain his political position. In the end, he steadfastly clung to 
his earlier professions as his physical powers and political position began 
to decline and there was no going back, for it was too late and 
he had gone too far. Compare Sarkar op, cit., Ill, p, 104. 
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came to offer armed resistance at the Shahi Mosque 
of Lahore when the new form of prayer was to be 
recited. Bahadur Shah was wise enough to drop the 
innovation^ On the whole, he was a pious man and 
did not choose to pursue the policy of Hurangzeb. 

Political pressure had made the weah successors 
of Bahadur Shah forget their religious pretensions ; 
political alliances were made on the consideration 
of mutual advantage as in the early days of the 
Mughal rule. Furruhhsiyar remitted the Jeziah 
though he was obliged to re-impose it soon after 
1717 under the advice of 'Inayatu'llah. Again, 
in 1720, Muhammad Shah levied it, but could 
not continue it long owing to the pressure of Jai 
Singh of Amber and Qirdhar Bahadur 'whom it 
was impossible to offend'^. Later on in 1723, Nizam- 
u'l-Mulk advised Muhammad Shah to re-impose the 
Jeziah, but he declined. After him the question of 
imposing the Jeziah was never seriously thought of. 


1. Cambridge History of India* IV. p. 324. 

2. Ibid. p. 346. 



















CHAPTER V 

IHE POSITION OF THE DHIMMIS 

iNo7i-Miisli/ii mhjtrfs of illv Mughal E^npire) 

:\ Dliimiiii is a incmbcr of the niilu’dli-Dhinimah 
(the Comniuiiity of the Protected)—he is u non-Muslim 
who has not accepted Islain but has agreed to 

stay in a Akislini country, lie enjoys security of 
person iind [iropcrty in tlic Dur-ui-Islcini ; but he 
Iris to [luy a [nice for that, called /il-jeziah in 
lieu of his protectioib. Mis status has been fixed 
[Hirtiy by the Pro[)het, partly by the jurists and 
partly by precedents created by the rulers in 

iliffercnt Muslim countries at different ayes-, fill the 
Muslim rulers and theolocjitms uyrec that a Dhiininl 
(in theory at least) has to fulfil all the conditions 

of tile convenunt (conscious or unconscious) 
between the conquered and the conquerors. If a 
Dhimnii remains within the limitations created 
for him by the Itiw, he cannot be interfered 

with. The Prophet suy.s, "If any one wronys a 
man U» whom a treaty has been granted, or 
burdens him above his strength, I tim an advocate 

L chii|T IX. 2^^ :“-“Unti'! they pay the tribiic (Jesiah) 

tnst »•»! hand, and they be Ijumbli'd. FaqatiWUadhina . . hatta 

imdtUn ivtuJuimm Fughirun, The ‘word leziali is 
specially mentioned here* 

2. Hamiltan. Hcdayah IL p. 49 ***Leavc alone non-Muslims 
and whatever they believe in.’* Fi>r an account of the economic 
p.fitkm of the Dhimml.k see Abu Yusuf, XitSbuX KharSi, pp. 73-75,. 
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against him till the day of judgment"' Hbu Bahr, 
the first Khallfah said, "Don't kill any of the 
protected people, for if you do, God will require 
the protection of them from you and will cast you on 
your face in hell."^ The attitude of fUbu Bakr towards 
non-Muslims is well-illustrated in the instructions 
which he gave to his commander, ''When you enter 
that country, kill neither an old man, nor a little child, 
nor a woman. Don't pull or injure the monks, for they 
have let themselves apart to worship God. Do not 
cut down a tree, nor cut down a plant. Do not 
rip up any ox, or sheep. If a province, or people 
receive you, make an agreement with them and keep 
your promise. Let them be governed by their laws 
and established customs, and take tribute from them 
as is agreed between you. Leave them in their 
religion and their lands."^ Khalifah 'Umar, that 
romantic personality who has eclipsed every follower 
of Islam except the Prophet, commanded his general 
ffbu-'Ubaidah on- the eve of his Syrian expedition in 
these words : 

“Forbid the Muslims so that they may not 


1. Abu Tusuf, Kitabu'l-Zharaj p. 71. QMa Abu Yusuf . Yaqad 

ruwiya ‘an Basuli’l-lahi...annahu qala : Man salama mu'ahidann aw 
Kallafahu fawqataqatiM fa’annd TphfhjuTi. For instructions of the 
Prophet to his generals, see Tirmi<Ji, Diyat, Bab. 14,19. 

2, Kitab.u'l.Tabaqat.u'l-Zab%r, Ibn-Sa’d, I. p. 137 . 


3. Anonymous Syrian Chronicle C. S. C. O. Series III, vols. 
14, 15. It is said that ‘Umar drove all Jews and Christians out 
of Arabia because it was a land of Isl3m and Isl3m alone. This 
statement is an exaggeration. It is true that the Jews and Christians 
were driven out of the Hejaz. But we know definitely that DhimmIs 
Uved m Madinah, Makkah, Khaibar, Yamen and Najran during ‘Umar’s 
time. 
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oppress the non-Muslims, nor commit any damage 
to their property without valid cause and fulfil all 
the terms and conditions which you have covenanted 
with them".‘ The treaty of Jarjan definitely guaranteed 
protection to the Dhimmis for their lives and religion 
and promised that no change would be made in 
the agreement in future^ 

There are instances where Muslims were given 
equal status with non-Muslims, 'nbdul'lah ibn Sa'd 
ibn Hbi Sarli made a treaty with the Nubians, 
in which one of the contracting parties is called 
“the Muslims, non-Muslims and protected people." 
The Nubians bound themselves to protect the 
Muslims and Dhimmis trading in Nubial 

There was a department for the protection of 
Dhimmis in Iraq, called Jihbazah. In Spain, it was 
called Diwan-u'l-Dhimmi.^ 

The legal status of a non-Muslim was sometimes 
recognised by the Muslims in the following matters :— 

(a) n Dhimmi could be appointed an executor 
to the will of a Muslim.^ 

(b) Ti Dhimmi could be made Mutawdli 
(guardian) of Muslim endowments not connected with 
the actual practice of religion.® 

1. The Prophet said, “Whosoever kills a Dhimmi will not smell 
the scent of paradise, and its scent spreads a journey for seventy 
years.’* (Bmk 0 / GoDernors ancL Judges, Kindi, pp. 351, 390). 

2. W. TabSri, Annals, p. 65. 

3. Maqrizi, voL I. p. 200. 

4 W. Hosain, Admimstration of Jmtioe in Muslim India, p. 155* 
He compared the position of the heretics in Europe during the time 
of the Religious Wars of the 16th & 17th centuries with those in India. 

5, Baillie, ^ Digest of Moohummutan Law, pp. 175-76. F. A. voL 
VI. pp. 141-206. 

6. Ameer AM, law, vol. I. p. 351. 
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(c) He might be made an arbitrator to settle 
disputes.^ 

(d) Me might be appointed superintendent of 
Muslim education.^ 

Dhimral may lend money at interest to 
another, or contract a marriage not recognised by 
Muslim law and no one can interfere" says Imam 
Shafi'l. ‘Umar II allowed bequests to the Christian 
church for which the technicalterm Waqf was used. 
nbu-'Ubaidah promised not to interfere with the 
(non-Muslim) festivals at Damascus ; the Christians 
were allowed to beat the Hahus (peculiar musical 
instrument used by Christians in Semitic lands) 
at all hours of the day and night^ 

The catholicity of the early Muslims may be 
read in the action of Mu'awiyah when he prayed 
at Qolgotha and then went to Qethsemane and 
prayed at the tomb of Mary. Amir 'Abdu'l 'fSziz 
of Spain lived with his wife in a Christian church 
in Seville.'^ 

On the other hand, there are instances when 
non-Muslim subjects were denied ordinary civic 
rights by the Khalifas. As for instance, Khallfah 
‘Umar II ordered that the testimony of a DhimmI 
to what concerned a Muslim was not to be accepted.^ 
Imam Malik did not favour any partnership between 
a Muslim and a non-Muslim in business.® If ever 
compelled to do, the transaction must be in the 


1, Ameer Ali, ^Spirit of Islam, p. 249. 

2. Ibid, p. 249. 

3^ Tritton, The Caliphs and their non^Muslim Subjects, pp. 102-3. 

4. Maqrizi, op. cit. vol. I. p. 178. 

5. Al-Mudawwanat^u^l Kubra 4. 81, 

6. Ibid, 4. 38 ‘ • 
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presence of the Muslim partner. 'Umar I who 
instituted tax on trade held that rates for a Muslim 
should be p. c., for a Dhimmi 5%^ 

The blood money for murder of a non-Muslim 
male was half of the usual according to I man nhmad- 
bin hlanbaU 

If a Dhimmi after accepting Islam reverts to 
his old faith, he must be hilled.^ 

'Umar II wrote to his governors not to employ 
any non-Muslim with authority over Muslims.”^ fSl- 
Mutawahkil ordered that non-Muslims must not be 
in government service.^ Me also forbade non- 
Muslims from teaching the Qar'an.® 

Imam Shafi'l in his Kitab-u'I-Umm said that 
churches might not be built where Muslims lived, 
though he did not object to building of places 
of worships where there are no Muslims.^ Ml- 
Mutawahkil ordered that all new churches should 
be destroyed.® 

The same Khallfah actually forbade demonstra¬ 
tions of the Christian relics of religion in public 
streets. Me ordered that all the graves of the 
Christians should be levelled to the ground and 
that all the sites of graves should bear 'wooden 
devils', so that they might be distinguished.® Mgain 

1. Maqrizi, Khitap 2,121. 

2. BaJimat-u'UUmm 2. 126. 

3. Ash-*Sha‘rInI, Kitah-u'l^Mizan^ 2, 131. 

4. Abu Yusuf, op, cit. p. 60. 

5. MaqrIzI. XMfaf 2. 494. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Kifab^u'l-Umm, 4.126. 

8. At-Tabari. Annals. III. 1419. 
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in Syria the Muslims recognised some of the 
Christian feasts and divided the year according 
to their calendar^ In Shiraz, markets were decorated 
for feasts of the Dhimmis. In Bukhara, idols were 
publicly sold in large numbers.^ Christian churches 
were used for public proclamations by Muslims 
officers. The Khalifah fH-Ma'mun used to hold Palm 
Sunday as a public holiday. 

There are many instances of Muslims during the 
period of the first four Khalifas (Khulafa-i-RashidIn) 
requisitioning and utilising the services of the 
Greeks, Romans, Jews and Christians in the depart¬ 
ments of medicine, finance, army, architecture 
and library-management.^ Mon-Muslim birth did not 
prevent the appointment of a convert to the post of 
Qadl. I;j[asan b. 'Mbdu'IIah b. ftl-Marzuban as- 
Sairafi was appointed a Qadl after his conversion 
though he was the son of a Magian."* 

Whatever strict laws of the Muslim theologians 
might ordain, the Khalifas were sometimes better 
than their laws. The interpretation of the injunctions 
and laws and their actual application depened upon 


1. Geography of MuqaddM, p. 182. New Year’s Day, Jan. 1. 
was observed as sacred in Syria, Antioch & Egypt (hlasu’df, vol 
III, p, 406)- 

2. Barthold, TurJeestan down to the Mongol Invasion (tr. by Z. 
Suhrawardy, Calcutta University) p. 107. 

3. Khuda Bulcsh, Contributions to Islamic Civilisation, II, pp. 284- 
886. Mu’Swiyah welcomed a reputed Christian physician Ibn Uthal 
who was a famous translator of medical treatises. (Muhammad 
AH, Earlg Caliphate, pp, 183-85; Sherwani. Early Muslim Political 
Thought and Administration, p. 11). 

4. Abu’l-MuhSsin. vol. II. p. 23. 
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the attitude of the individual Khalifas of Islam 
towards a particular incident. 

liow the question is, how did a Dhimmi lose his 
right of protection ? The Mali^i, Shafl'l and l^anball 
schools of Law^ hold that failure to pay the Jeziah 
deprived him of protection. Hbu'l Qasim held that 
eight deeds made a Dhimmi lose his right to protec¬ 
tion,— (a) fornication with a Muslim woman, (b) attempt 
to marry a Muslim woman, (c) attempt to divert a 
Muslim from religion, (d) robbing a Muslim on the 
high-way, (e) acting as a spy to an unbeliever, 
(/) sending any information or acting as his guide, 
(^) hilling a Muslim, (h) fighting a Muslim. The 
I:lanball and Malihi schools further opined that blas¬ 
phemy of the Prophet was a serious offence and 
deprived one of one’s status as a Dhimmi. Imam 
nbu t::Ianifah said that a Muslim need not be too 
severe with a Dhimmi who had insulted the Prophet.^ 
Imam Shafl'l said that a Dhimmi, who had insulted 
the Prophet and repented of his act, might be 
pardoned. 

Baillie, following the Fatawa-i-nimglrl, elaborately 
summarises the position of a non-Muslim in Muslim 
land thus"Dhimmis or infidel subjects of the 
Musalman power do not subject themselves to the 

1. There are four brances of law in IslSm t~(a) Maliki (b) Shaffi, 
(c) Hanball, (d) Han3fl. Of these the HanSfl Law is the most popular 
amongst the Sunnis and the MSlikI Law amongst the ShTas. The majority 
of the Indians belong to the IJanafl Law. the Shafi’i Law prevails 
among the Mopals in South India, and the Shf as generally follow the 
Imimi religious code. 

2. There is an interesting discussion in Bada'uni’s Muntahhah 
regarding the trial of a Mathura Brahmin who had reviled the Prophet. 
See Bad. Text. VoL III, pp. 127'-28. 
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laws of Islam, either with respect to things which are 
merely of a religious nature such as fasting and 
prayer, or with respect to such temporal acts as 
though contrary to the Muhammadan religion, may 
be legal by their own, such as sale of wine or swine's 
flesh, because we have been commanded to leave 
them at liberty in all things which may be deemed to 
be proper according to the precepts of their own 
faith."i 

n question has been raised by Titus whether 
Hindus arc Dhimmis at all, and if the laws relating 
to Dhimmis are applicable to the Hindu subjects of 
the Muslim in indiad Titus observes, 'The status of 
of Dhimmis may be offered only to those who have 
a scripture (ffhlu’l-Kitab). They are understood to be 
Jews, Christians, Magians and Sabeans. In the case 
of pagans, idolaters, polytheists, who arc not regarded 
as Flhlu’I-Kitab and who have no scriptures, it is held 
that for them there is choice only between Islam and 
dcath."^ We may quote by way of reply the words of 
the Qur’an :—‘'I have brought faith in Qod, in. angels, 
in boohs and in Prophets”, "there is not a village but 
a Warner has gone amongst them" and "there has 
been sent a guide to every nation."'^ Hdam, the first 
Prophet of Qod, is reputed to have been sent to 
Sarandwip (Ceylon). The words of fill are "Sweet 

1. Baillie, op. cit. p. 174. Compare Ibn 'Asokii, At-Tar%lch, vol. L 
p. 179 and At-Tabari’s Annalsi vol. i. p. 2665, ed. De Goeje, Brill, 1884. 

2. Titus, Indian Islam, p. 18, 

3. Ibid, pp. 18-19. 

4. Qur’an. Amnto hilldhi wa MalaHlcaWhi wa Kntvihhi wa Basulhi. 
In min qaratin ilia Tchdld fiha 1)6 nadhir. 
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is the breeze that comes from the land of Hind.”* 
So, it is clear from the above that Hind is a country 
which was hnown to the early Hrabs, where Prophet 
and Books were held to have been sent. Evidently 
then, the references to the four peoples who received 
the Scriptures arc illustrative and not exhaustive. 
The Hindus, for all practical purposes, were regarded 
as Dhimmis, and even Hurangzeb treated them as 
such, nbout the first Muslim conqueror, Muhammad 
ibn Qasim, Hl-Baladhuri says, "Every one who 
bowed down his head and sued for protection was 
released." Hl-Walld ibn Hbdu'l Malik admitted the 
Hindus to the privileges of the Dhimmis.^ fSurangzeb 
in his official jurisprudence, the Fatawa-i-‘Hlmglri, 
recognised the legal status of the Hindus in a 
Muslim state^ So, from the time of Muhammad 
Ibn Qasim to that of Hurangzeb the Hindus were 
treated as Dhimmis. We can take the above facts 

1. AUtaiho rihran^u'UHind, So» said ‘Ali, 

2. Al-BalSdhuri, op. cit. p. 440. Azad Bilgrami in his Si'b'hai^'iCl- 
Marjan and Ghazlan^ u^l^Eind has advanced similar arguments in the 
eighteenth century. 

3. F. A. vol. VI. pp. 141-206. “Dhimmis do not subject 
themselves to the laws of Islam.” To the contention of 
Titus, an answer has been anticipated by MirzS Mazhar JanjSnan 
as early, as 1717 A.D. The great Sufi saint writes :—“It appears 
from the study of the scriptures that Allah the merciful sent a 
Divine Book known as the Vedas in the beginning of creation. It 
is divided into four parts. In it there are instructions, orders and 
prohibitions for the action of mankind herein and hereafter.^ Hindus 
do believe that God is one. He has created the world. The world 
will be destroyed. Men will get reward for their good actions and 
punishment for bad ones. This cannot be denied that the Hindu 
religion was a good religion.” (Quoted from the paper “Sufi .DSrS 
Shukoh” by Reza-ul-Karim in A. B. Patrika, dated 16,10. 40). According 
to this view, the Hindus are “receivers of Revealed Books.” 
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to disprove the contention of Titus thcit the Hindus 
could not claim the status of the Dhimmls. 

Let us examine how far these principles and 
practices were applied to Indians during the Saltanat 
period. We begin with the flrab conquest of 
Muhammd ibn-u'l-Q3sim. The political organisation 
which he 'built up, died within forty years of his 
conquest, though some subsequent effects were 
noticeable in the land. He demolished temples? 
built mosques, made conversions and imposed the 
Jeziah. But, when he sent information of these 
activities to his master, he was reprimanded and was 
told, "It was not the usage of the Law." He was, 
therefore, asked “to repair the damages done in 
the land of the conquered.” Though, politically the 
conquest was forgotten soon afterwards, the exemp¬ 
tion from the Jeziah, the appointment of a DhimmI 
as governor on behalf of the conquering Muslims 
and the keeping of accounts in the language of 
the conquered' created in Sind precedents for defin¬ 
ing the status of Hindu subjects in the Indian Muslim 
state. Passing to Mahmud of Qhazna, we find 
that one of his generals was a Hindu and many 
of his archers were Hindus. His governor at 
Lahore was a Hindu; his great court-scholar, 
ni Beruni, was a Pandit in the language of the 
Dhimrais. We do not wish to say that Maljmud 
bore any love for the Hindus—he had 'served 
Qod by killing the infidels' and 'by turning the land 

1. See* Chach Namah in Elliot and Dowson, op. cit. vol. I. p. 186. 
Brahmans were appointed to collect the Jeziah. See S. M, Jafar’s 
article in the Islamic Culture, 1944, 
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of the idol-worshippers into the land of the believers 
but in the face of political necessity, religious 
considerations were overlooked by him. India was 
a vast country ; her people had an ancient heritage 
and age-long traditions to look back upon; her 
religion was so ingrained in her children that a 
sudden change of the entire outlook was not 
possible. Further, the Turko-fSfghans themselves 
were converts, and with the change of their religion 
they did not change their own social system and tribal 
traditions. Naturally, in the lands they conquered, 
religion, more often than not, was utilised as a 
political expediency’. Therefore, we find in Indian 
administration of the Turko-Hfghan period, peculiar 
mixtures, settings and growths not strictly sanctioned 
by the Qur'an and traditional usages. In almost all 
countries which the Hrabs conquered, the conquests 
were almost always wholesale; such was the 
case with Persia, Egypt, Tripoli, Nigeria and Morocco. 
The Nrab conquerors in their zeal for thoroughness 
brought traditions, customs and usages of their own 
country to bear upon the administration and govern¬ 
ment of the conquered people, whereas India 
having been conquered by converts, there always 
remained gaps. These gaps may be measured in 
terms of comparison between an Iranian Muslim 
converted by the Nrabs in the 7th century and 
a Hindustani Muslim converted by 'Nlau'd-Din Khalji 
in the 13th century. Further, the problems of an 
Nrab conqueror in Iran or Syria or Yaman were 
not always same as those of a Turko~f^fghan 


1. Titus, op. cit, pp. 11-12. 
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conqueror in Hindustan. The vast size of the land of 
Hindustan, the difficulties of communication, the stern 
obstinancy of the conquered, lach of administrative 
experience of the conquerors, the small number of the 
invaders together with the paucity of women 
followers with them, and above all, the softening 
influence of the Sufi teachers of the period, 
forced them to make new experiments and assimila¬ 
tions in this country. The laws of the Qur'an, the 
traditions of the I^adlth, the decisions of Fiqh and the 
precedents of the Khalifas could not always be applied 
to every transaction with the Indian Dhimmis. The 
laws relating to the Dhimmis were capable of being 
applied to those lands only where the number of 
Dhimmis was comparatively small. But, in a country 
where the number of Dhimmis far exceeded that of 
"the believers", a strict application of those laws 
would create so many administrative problems that it 
would threaten a collapse of the whole administrative 
machinery. The impossibility of ruling Hindustan on 
rigid orthodox principles is proved by Jalalu'd-Din 
Khalji's regrets during his conversation with Htimad 
Chap who always accused his master of his 'slach 
rule'. Jalalu'd-Din replied, "Every day Hindus, who 
• are the deadliest enemies of Islam, pass by my place 
beating drums and trumpets and go out to the Jamuna 
and practise idolatry openly......and we call ourselves 

Muslims !" "Shame be on us", the same monarch 
continued, "on our Padshahl and on our champion¬ 
ship and protection of our religion that we allow our 
name to be read every Friday from the pulpit and 
the enemies of Qod and of the religion of the 
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Prophet to pass their lives in a thousand comforts, 
enjoy wealth and other blessings and live honour- 
bly amongst Muslims with all pride and glory and 
practices of Kufr and 8Mrh in our capital under 
our rule and before our eyes. May dust fall on 
our heads and on our Padshah! 1”^ Therefore, whether 
they lihed it or not, consciously or unconsciously, 
the Muslims had to transcend the narrow conception 
of a tribal or communal polity and build up their 
system on a wider synthesis of cultures, religions and 
peoples. Thus a new theory of citizenship developed 
which was based upon the acceptance of common 
secular loyalties of different races and civilisations as 
an adequate bond in their state-system. 

T\n important factor was that with the establish¬ 
ment of the Turho-Afghan rule, the glamour of the 
Khilafat faded away. Quarrels for successions to 
the Khilafat and the establishment of independent 
Muslim states owing but little or no allegiance to the 
Khallfah as the central authority for the Islamic 
peoples, were advantageous to the development of 
new political theories and traditions in India. 
However, the structure of orthodox Islam was 
sought to be maintained by a theological class 
called Mullas^ rooted to the Revelations, Traditions, 


1. pi^u’d-Din BarnI, TarllchJi Firm^8hah\ pp. 70-79. Bib. Indica 
edition. 

2. In IslSm there is no official priestly class, but due to the 
stress given to the Qur’Sn and fjadith as Laws governing the 
actions of the “believers” in all stages of life, a group of scholars grew 
up claiming the right to explain the Revelations, Traditions, Decisions 
and Injunctions. This theological class looks upon itself as the priestly 
order of IslSm, though theologically they have no ground to stand upon* 
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Decisions and Injunctions of the past. By the 
time of 'Blau'd-Dln Khalji, these scholars were 
practically a separate class in India who claimed 
to have a decisive say in the matter of administra- 
tion.^ However, by the time these Mullas could 
hope to influence politics, the work had been done, 
the synthesis was complete and the status of Dhimmis 
had been more or less defined.' Under 'the Slave’ 
oligarchy, the position of the Hindus was one of 
forced sufference; the utilitarian experiments of 
'fSlau'd-Din could not afford to leave the Dhimmis 
absolutely outside the pale of his administration. 
'fSIau'd-Dln for the first time connected the Khaljis 
with a Hindu royal house by marrying himself and 
his son to Hindu princesses. The radical experi¬ 
ments of Muhammad Tughluq in many places, were 
applied as much to the Muslims as to the non- 
Muslims. The legal reforms of Firuz definitely formu¬ 
lated common judicial patterns throughout his 
empire. Under the tribal monarchy of the Lodls, 
the political trend went hand in hand with cultural 
assimilation of the conquerors by the conquered, 
as is proved by the appearance of Muslim 5ufis 
and Hindu saints, and this was not an accident. 
The positive contributions of the Turko-Hfghan 
Government in India were that the Hindu ethics of 
royalty, the Hindu metaphysics of religious belief and 
the Hindu psychology of social institutions gave a 
freshness to the experiments of the children of the 
mountain steppes, a nd they were embodied in the 

1 . See MagMsuM-Din A’in-ul-MiiIk’s conversatioiis with *A13*d- 
Dfoy in E & E), vol. II. p. 393 re. the positioji of Bait-u’kMai. 
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administrative theory of this and subsequent periods 
of Indian history.^ 

In the South the Turho-fffghan conquests were 
spasmodic; 'Hlau'd-Din penetrated into the South, but, 
his conquests were mere raids and carnage inspired 
more by motives of plunder than by those of religion, 
and he anticipated the methods of Timur who 
came one hundred and fifty years after. 'Hlau'd-Din 
kept a Muslim garrison at each important strategi¬ 
cal centre of the land and his administration 
was typical of him, a man without refinement, 
without education, without tradition, but endowed 
with a sturdy common sense, keen sagacity and 
uncommon military capacity. Muijmraad Tughluq 
was the first ruler of the Saltanat period who 
wanted to develop a system of government with a 
capital in the South (Daulatabad). But he had to 
pay the penalty of standing against the theologians, 
who had, by then, established themselves as strong 
factors in the administration of the state.^ During the 
weak days of the later Tughluq period, the Deccan 
became the laboratory of a neo-Islamic state, called 
the Bahamani Kingdom. Intermarriage with the 
Dhimmis, their recruitment into the army, adoption 
of the Dhimmi royal paraphernalia, the placing of 
the revenue department under them, and the handing 
over the local administration entirely to the inhabi- 

1. This assimilative tendency has been discussed in detail in my 

work, PP'9-21. 

2. The point has been discussed by Akbar ShSh NajibabadI in 
his Urdu History, *dyna-u^aqiqat l:^Simah, pp. 21-23. Dr. M. Hasan’s 
Bise and Fall of Muhammad Tughluq (though an incomplete biography) 
may be read in thi^ GDBnection. 
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tants, produced a fusion of the two cultures. In the 
ubsence of a uniformly well-organised government 
and also due to geographical difficulties, the question 
of observing the orthodox laws in the administration 
of Dar-u'l-lslam in southern India could not arise. 
The religious objective in the politics of the Deccan 
was bound to recede to the background in view of the 
peculiar circumstances of India, specially in the South. 

By the time the Mughals came to India, precedents 
had been created, standards set and ideals preached. 
The Chaghtai' Turks were converts like their pre- 
ideccssors, the Turko-Afghans, but with a more 
ancient heritage, with a higher culture and better 
traditions. They had already changed their religion 
more than once/ they had mixed up their blood 
on many occasions; they had already conquered 
nearly half of the known world ; indeed they belonged 
to a race of conquerors. In their administration 
of the conquered territories, they had already made 
provision for the conquered and created common 
civic ideals based on political considerations.^ When 
Babur came, he urged upon his soldiers that he 
was fighting a religious war, and he offered them 
"glory in this world and peace in the next" through 
becoming either Qhazis or Shahids and the effect 
was electric^ Like some of his predecessors, who 

1* EncyolopGcdioh of und MthicSj see Mongols. 

, 2. Islamic Culture, 1934, p. 595. 

3. Sirah of Ibn Hisham, p. 992 quoted an instruction of the 
Prophet to ‘Abdu’r Raiiman ibn ‘Auf “Oh son of ‘Auf, take it, 
fight ye all in the path of AllSh and combat those who do not 
believe .in Allah.” Similar exhortations in the name of Allah, before 
a war, are very common with the soldiers of Islam. 
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invaded India, he was not blind to the political side 
of the question. Me took advantage of the susceptible 
psychology of his followers for reasons political, just 
lihe a dramatist. But, in the actual working out of 
the administration of Hindustan, Babur belied the 
expectations of the theologians, lie transferred his 
capital from Kabul in the land of the Muslims to Delhi 
in the land of the 'Kafirs,' and he did not attempt any 
conversion or any increase of the Jeziah. 

Were the ffrab principles adopted by the Muslim 
governments in relation to the Dhimmis followed 
in India by the Mughals ? It was a fashion with 
the Turko-fffghans to issue proclamations on the 
eve of an invasion when inflammatory speeches 
were made to the Muslim followers, and in those 
speeches Qod, the Prophet, the Qur'an, Heaven, 
Hell, Curses and Rewards were introduced to excite 
the susceptible sentiments of the unsophisticated 
followers. But, the moment they conquered the 
country and settled down to administration, they 
found the necessity of making a change in their admi¬ 
nistrative policy in the light of expediency. So, mere 
political or displomatic orations before an expedition 
should not be treated as the only factor illustrating 
the psychology of the conquerors. How, let us examine 
the exact position of the Dhimmis in Mughal India 
under the following heads :— 

(i) right to personal security and freedom from 
personal violence ; 

(ii) freedom of religious worship ; 

(iii) position in the puhlic service ; 

(iv) cultural associations. 
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I Right to personal security and freedom from 
personal violence. 

It goes without saying that the Dhimmis who 
submitted to the rule of the Muslim Chaghtal' 
Turks were allowed to live in the country with 
all that 'Hman' (Peace of the State) meant. It 
is significant that Babur conquered Hindustan 
from a Muslim Sultan, Ibrahim Lodi, with the 
passive help of a non-Muslim, Rana Sangram 
Singh of Chiton So, the question of applying the 
laws and traditions of the Hrabs regarding the 
Dhimmis did not influence his dealings with the 
Hindus. The enemies of the Chaghtai's were the 
Lodi Afghans. The Hrabs had not to conquer 
a Muslim country en masse, so no exhaustive 
precedents were created by the Hrab conquerors 
in relation to the conquered Muslims. If anywhere 
they had to deal with the Muslims along with 
the non-Muslim conquered subjects, they included 
all the people in one category.^ In their struggle 
for political existence, services and alliances of 
the non-Muslims were invaluable to the Mughals. 
Babur conquered Hindustan with Rajput help though 
it was more passive than active; pursued by 
5her Shah, Humayun saved himself and his wife 
f^amldah Bdnu through the grace of the Hindu 
Rana, Birsal of Hmarkot; fikbar escaped the 
high-handedness of Bairdm and the conspiracy of 

1. Maqrizi, Khit^at, I. 200. This point may further be studied 
under the following subdivisions :—(l) Muslim subjects in a non- 
Muslim state such as a Muslim subject of Shiv5ji in relation to the 
Mughal empire at Delhi. (2) Muslim subjects of a different Muslim 
state such as the subjects of Bijapur and Golconda in relation to Delhi. 
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Maham flnagah through the help of the house of 
Jodhpur. In the creation, extension, preservation 
and consolidation of the Tlmurld Empire of 
the services of the I^ajputs was more them 
invaluable. So, the question of the right of the 
non-Muslims to stay in the Dar-u'l-Islam did not 
arise in Mughal India. The early Mughals were 
conscious that the antagonism of the Hindus, 
specially that of the Rajputs, was often responsible 
for constant strife in pre-Mughal India with all its 
attendant evils. During the formative period of 
the Mughal Empire in India, the usual disability 
attached to the position of a Dhimmi was confined 
to the payment of the Jeziah generally. 

So far as freedom from personal violence was 
concerned, the Prophet said, “Whosoever hills a 
Dhimmi will not scent of paradise—its scent spreads 
a journey for seventy years,” and again, the 
blood of a Dhimmi is the blood of a Muslim, 
though ‘nil said, "H Muslim must not be killed 
for murder of a non-believer.”‘ But in actual 
practice, freedom from personal violenee in an age 
of chivalry and war depended more or less on 
one's own power to protect ones'self. In the village, 
the chowhidar was a servant of the village and was 
not directly connected with the government, while the 
Panchayet was responsible for the maintenance of 
peace. The caste or ganisation in India was so 

1. Kindi, BooJe of Governors and Judges, pp. 351, 390. 

Qdla : ilia man qatala nafsann mu'dhidatann.,^ . lah^ 

dMmmatu'lXahi wa rasMim faq.ad. alchfa bi dUmrnamiahi fala 
yarihu rd'i^ata'l jannii, wa inna r%haTid lamjadu min ma^raU Sah%na 
dai^^antht Bab^ Diyatm p. 128. 
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compact that almost all cases of delinquency came 
within the scope of the caste-Panchayet whose deci¬ 
sions in social matters were final. Cases of personal 
injuries were decided by the leaders of the caste. In 
litigations where influential people were involved, 
matters might be taken to the Qadls or Kotwals.^ 
Ordinarily, the payment of royal demands through 
Patwari, Amin, Qanungo or Earori was the only 
connection between the subjects and their rulers. The 
Turko-Afghan system was not interfered with by the 
Mughals at the outset. The judiciary of the Turko- 
Mughals was based on the model of Arabia, and the 
structure of their courts and the nomenclature of the 
officers were planned on the Arabic style."' In both 
civil and criminal matters, the Muslim law in general 
was applied to the Muslims as well as to the Hindus 
except in cases of inheritance, marriage, Satl and 
Devadasl. The tradition of murdering an infidel, 
because he was a non-believer, as was done by some 
over-zealous Muslim rulers in some other Muslim 
countries, could not often be repeated in Mughal India. 

The legal position of the Dhimmis during the early 
Mughal period was not a problem, because the one's 
right of existence depended on the capacity of one's 
wielding a sword. The Hindus were "left alone and 
whatever they believed in" except in cases where Islam 
was directly concerned. When, through the efforts of 

1. Sir Jadunath Sarkar says that QUdls were appointed only in 
big cities. But this statement has been challenged by W. Husain 
in his Administration of Justice under Muslim Bale in India,-g, 6^ 
Prof. P. Satan also in his Provincial Government of the Mughals, 
p. 356, has refuted Sir Jadunath’s view, 

2, Ibn H^san, op cit. p. 3Q4. 
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ni^bcir, the Mughal empire was established firmly 
by 1570 n.D. the Mullas wanted to assert their rights 
of giving decision in the secular affairs of the State. 
But the Muslims at that time were so divided amongst 
themselves, there were so many schools of theologians, 
and the Mahdl movement had created so much flutter 
in the orthodox circles that the Mullas had no time to 
looh very critically into the affairs concerning the 
Dhimmis. H review of the position of the orthodox 
class in relation to the state has been very elaborately 
discussed elsewhere.^ 

niready Shcr Shah had given a new orientation 
to the Islamic rule in India by guaranteeing the peace 
of the state to every citizen irrespective of caste, creed 
and colour, and he had recognised the position of the 
Dhimmis as wards of the state. During the reign of 
Sher Shah the criterion of state-protection was loyalty 
to the throne and not loyalty to the religion alone. In 
fact, allegiance to the king and not to religion was the 
guarantee for protection. Of course, capital sentence 
for apostasy concerned the Muslims only because a 
believer who had apostatised was a greater sinner 
than one who did not believe at all.^ Further, Hkbar 
had already contracted marriage with the Dhimmis 
and the fathers-in-Iaw, brothers-in-Iaw and their 
relatives were the Mansabdars of high rank und 

1. Proceedings of the Allahabad Session of the Indian History 

Congress in 1936. Bada‘uni, II, p. 198 says it was^ a custom to 
search for heretics and kill them. Ke dar mmdn girifatdn ahUi-vid^at 
WQf misl-i-HfilT McCbsJvh o gJidiT-i-iusanh, Ash-Sa’rani, 

Kitdh^u'UMizdn 2. 131, insisted on death of an apostate. 

2. The school of Bada‘unl held such views openly and supported 
the murder of Shf as and heretics. See, The Din-uIlaM. p. 271. 
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sometime governors of important provinces. So the 
question of depriving the Hindus of the right 
of freedom from personal violence did not arise. The 
marriage of the Chaghtdl's and Rajputs officially, will¬ 
ingly or unwillingly,1 brought in new social forms 
and standards which were of supreme importance in 
determining the status of 'the infidels' in the Mughal 
empire. There were, of course, instances of royal 
wrath during the Mughal times when the personal 
equation got the better of the rule of law. Jahangir 
became so furious at the refusal of Raja Dalpat Rai 
to surrender his Muslim wife that he was unceremoni¬ 
ously put to death and his body was dismembered.^ 
Two Kahars (palanquin-bearers) had their feet cut off 
because they obstructed a royal hunt at a time when 
Jahangir was taking an aim.^ Once Jahangir killed 
eight dancing girls summarily because they failed to 
appear at the appointed time. These instances prove 
that the religion was not always the deciding factor 
in the dispensation of justice. 

Shahjahan inherited from his father and grand¬ 
father a high sense of justice and spent hours 
every day in dispensing justice, as 'flbdu'l hlamid 
Lahorl says, irrespective of caste and creed, fft the 
JharoTcha-i-Darshan usually, justice was dispensed 
in the presence of the 'Ulama, Mufti and Mutasaddlyan- 
l-'adalat (officers of the court of justice). Pt 
very interesting case of litigation has been mentioned 

1. Hindu marriages in the earlier period of Muslim rule were 
almost always under compulsion. So the social benefits arising out 
of such unions were much less than they would have been otherwise. ‘ 

2. LShorl, Vol. I. pt. 11, p. 57. 

3. Tuzuk, tr. Vol. I. p. 164, 
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by Manrique in which a Muslim was accused of hilling 
domestic peacoch belonging to a Hindu. The Muslim 
pleaded that he could not be accused of hilling an 
animal which was sanctioned by Islam. But the 
5hiqdar-in-charge retorted, “the Emperor who 
conquered these lands from heathens had given his 
word that he and his successors would let them live 
under their own laws and customs; he, therefore, 
allowed no breach of them."^ This spirit of liberalism 
in a subordinate officer in the matter of personal 
rights of the non-Muslim subjects must have radiated 
from the centre. The right of existence of the non- 
Muslims in the land of the Muslims in India was sanc¬ 
tioned by usage and necessity not by the individual 
caprice of, or concession by a particular monarch. 

Often the king tried civil and criminal cases both 
as a court of first instance and as an appellate court 
hn interesting case of contract between two Hindus of 
Baqqal caste was decided by the king personally.^ 
Ibn Hasan and Bashiruddin have mentioned several 
instances of litigations in which both parties were 
Hindus and some in which one party was a Hindu 
and the other a Muslim. When Mughal princes or 
nobles were found guilty, they were generally handed 
over to noblemen for dealing with them.^ Mirza 
Kaiqobad, son of Mirza Ijlakim, Hkbar's half-brother, 
was handed over to Jagannath for punishment Prince 
Khusrau was kept in charge of Hni Rai and then of 


1* Manrique, op. cit. II, pp. 108-114. 

2. Ibn Hasan, op. cit. pp. 322-23. 

3, Bernier, Travels, pv- 106-107. 
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Hsaf Khan.‘ The nobility was looked upon as a class 
not as Hindus or Muslims. Distinction between men 
of different communities was not always perceptible in 
the court of law. 

Hurangzeb, too, was not unconscious of his duties 
as the supreme head of the judiciary.^ He, too, 
maintained the form of justice even in cases when 
the worst enemies were concerned as was found in the 
trial of Dara and Murad. He administered justice 
like his predecessors and acted both as a court of first 
instance and as a court of appeal. Daring his royal 
tours, he often enquired into the grievancess of common 
folh. Ibn Hasan quoted an instance when even men 
from lower classes were allowed to present their 
grievancess before Hurangzeb. In fact, he made no 
distinction between Muslims and non-Muslims in 
the matters of non-religious nature.^ 

II. Freedom of Religious Worship. 

One of the political functions of a Muslim State is 
'protection of the Dhimmls’.^ This 'protection', in the 
liberal sense of the term, includes freedom of religious 
Observances as enjoined by the Qur'an. If this were 
to be given effect to, the Dhimmis should be allowed 
the right to worship in their own way, to build their 
places of worship and to visit their holy places and 
festivals and fairs. In India, the observance of Hindu 
religious practices in the popular manner consists in the 


1. Roe. op. cit. pp, 23. 

2. Faruki, op, cit. pp. pp. 100, 419. 

3. Ibid, op. cit. p. 433. 

4. See ante. p. 137. 
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worship of plural gods which, in Islam, amounts to idol- 
worship, in other words, commision of Kufr and SMrJc. 
The carrying in of idols in processions^ and exhibition 
of deities are strictly prohibited in Islam, but with the 
Hindus, it is a part of their religious practices. We 
shall now proceed to describe the attitude of the 
Mughal emperors towards the profane religious 
practices. 

In the Saltanat period, the Hindus were allowed 
to offer worship to their gods, to tahe baths in the 
sacred rivers and to carry images in procession, but 
only by sufferance. Hs has been already mentioned, 
Tarlkh-i Firuz Shahi quotes a speech expressing the 
sincere regret of Jalalu'd-Din Khaljl at the sight of the 
Hindus going to bathe in the Jamuna. The Hindus 
continued their age-long forms of worship sometimes 
contending against opposition, sometimes unnoticed, 
often malting compromises at the chief centres of 
governmental influence by purchasing concessions 
on payment of the Jeziah and other financial contribu¬ 
tions. 

Bdbur found in India Hindu temples, religious 
fairs, the Jeziah and pilgrim-tax. He had declared his 
love for Islam on the eve of the battle of Khanwah by 
renouncing wine and declaring a Jihad. He did not 
hesitate to prove his the faith in Islam by allowing the 
conversion of a Hindu temple at Sambal into a mosque,^ 
as well as the destruction of a temple at Chanderi 
through Shaikh Zain, his Sadr,^ and of another 

1. See ante. 

2. Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, VoLXIL 

pp. 27-28. 

3. 145 f. 
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temple at nyodhya through Mrr BaqL* it seems 
that there was a dual personality amongst the 
TimOrids. Consistency was hardly a virtue with them ; 
often expediency was a great factor in the direction of 
their politics, religion and administration. 

Humayun was essentially a mystic, and during his 
rule, there is not any instance of destruction of a 
temple or interference with the worship of the 
Dhimmis. 5o far as religion was concerned, his 
reign did not mark any perceptible departure from the 
traditional line either for better or for worse. 

The reign of flhbar at the beginning tolerated 
desecration of temples at Kcmgra in 1572 in 
which the umbrella of the goddess was riddled with 
arrows.^ H temple at Benares was converted 
into a Maktab.^ Jain idols were destroyed by a 
Mughal governor in Gujarat against Hhbar's 
orders."* 

Hkbar, during his stay at Mathura while he 
was scarcely twenty, issued a Barman abolishing the 
pilpim-tax.5 He removed restrictions on the 
building of places for public worship, and conse¬ 
quently a large number of places of worship were 
constructed.® The Christians built their churches at fiigra. 


^1. S. K. Banerjee, Babur and the Eindus in the Journal of the 

United Provinces Historical Society, 1936. 

2 . Bad, (trans. ) II. p. 165. Bada’uni mentioned an instance where 
HajI Sultan of Thaneshwar, a co-translator of the Mah3bh5rata with 
Naqib KhSn, was punished for killing a cow there. Vol. III. p. 173, 

3. ‘Abdul Latif, Travels p. 75. ^ 

4. Tdr%lchiMBaydsid, pp, 263-64, 

5. A. N. (tr.) II. p. 190. 

6. Du Jarric, (tr. Payne) p. 75. 
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Thatta, Lahore and Cambay.^ Jain temples were 
built at Satranjaya and Ujjain.^ Man Singh con¬ 
structed at a cost of five lakhs of rupees a temple at 
Brindaban, which has been highly extolled by 'Hbdu'l 
Latif in his travels.^ 

l^egarding fairs and festivals, the ideas of nkbar 
were cosmopolitan. The list of festivals permitted to 
be celebrated in the empire may be found in my work 
The-Din-i-IlahiJ^ 

On the whole Akbar's rule had a purpose, a 
policy and a plan. Events whether religious or 
secular, moved more consistently than they had done 
at any other period of the Mughal administration 
before or after him. Of coarse, the orthodox section 
grudgingly suffered the grant of concessions to 
non-Muslims in religious matters. No sooner had 
nkbar died than Mulla flhmad, one of the principal 
theological scholars of the age, sent letters to various 
provincial courts "to get things corrected at the 
beginning of the new reign lest it be too late."^ 

So far as the building of temples was concerned, 
Jahangir continued his father's practice of permitting 
non-Muslims to build places of worship. Benares, 
the city of temples, added three score and ten temples 
during Jahangir's reign. Bir Singh Bundela built a 
magnificent temple at Mathura. The Christians were 

1. The Annual Report of the Jesuit Mission in 1597. 

2. Jaina ^asana:, Benares, Bir Samvat, 1410. 

3. 'Abdul Latif, op. cit. pp. 33, 50-51. Man Singh also built a 
beautiful mosque at Rajmahal in Bengal which stands even to-day, and 
NamSz is being offered there every Friday. 

4. The DinMIlahi. pp. 147, 151, 156. n. 16, 304. 

5. Ahmad Sarhindi, Maktubat, (printed edition), vol. I. pp. 2, 26. 
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permitted to build churches at nhmedabad and 
Mooghly, and burial grounds were set up at Lahore 
and ngra} But at the same time Jahangir demoli¬ 
shed temples at Mewar, rijmer and Kangra,' and Chris¬ 
tian churches were closed under his orders at flgra? 

Jahangir was a mixture of opposites. lie is 
credited by the orthodox Muslims with having restored 
the festivals and fairs of the Muslims.'* lie refers 
in his autobiography to his celebration of the 
Muharram, Ramadan, Shab-i-Barat as well as festi¬ 
vals of the Rakhi, Shivardtri, Dashera and Dipavall 
in which he himself took parL The Christians were 
allowed to enjoy the celebration of Christmas, 
Michaelmas and Easter festivals and sometimes 
payments were made for these celebrations. The 
Rotwal was the officer-in-charge of regulations of 
these festivals.® Roe says, “The Hindu pilgrims 
at Hardwar numbered about five hundred thousands 
a year."’ 

The first ten years of Shah Jahan's reign were 
decidedly marked by orthodoxy and events moved on 
theological lines. Soon after his accession, Shah Jahan 
revived the pilgrim-tax, though shortly afterwards it was 
remitted at the instance of the Ravindracarya of Bena¬ 
res whom Shah fahan revered so much, lie forbade 
the completion of Hindu temples begun in his father's 


1. Memoirs, J. A. S. B. 1916, pp. 174-76. 

2. Tuzuk Tr., I. pp. 183-184 ; II. 223. 

3. Roe, op. dt. p. 312. 

4. Payne, Jahangir and the Jesuits, p. 75. 

5. Tuzuk, CTr. II. pp. 203, 204, 212). 

6. Ibid, p. 112. 

7. Roe, op. dt. p. 312, 
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time.’ Me caused the destruction of about seventy 
two temples in and near Benares, four in Hllahabad, 
three in Qujarat and some in Kashmir; the beau¬ 
tiful temples of the Orchha family were not spared.^ 
Hindu officers under him were too imbecile or too 
unwilling to protest against this wholesale reversal 
of the policy and practice of the previous reigns. 
Shah Jahan did not allow the Christians the right 
to offer worship in churches publicly though he would 
not interfere with their private worship. 

The latter part of Shah Jahan's reign was not 
characterised by the iconoclastic activity of his early 
years; this was possibly due to the increasing influence 
of Dara in the state. Dara personally presented 
a stone railing to the temple of Keshav Rai at 
Mathura.^ Jai Singh was given the full control of 
Man Singh's temple at Brindaban in 1639; Mindu 
temples of Qujarat were restored to the Hindus 
after 1647.“’ 

1. LShori, op. cit. I, p. 452. Farm3n, dated Jan. 1633, Qazvini op. dt. 
Ms. 405. f 

2. Sir Jadunath Sarkar. in his History of Aurangzih, III. pp. 319- 
324, throws the responsibility of this destruction of temples in Gujarat 
on Aurangzeb who was the viceroy at that time ; Dr. Saksena {Shah 
Jahan pp. 98-90) says that prince Aurangzeb was too young in 1647 to 
have a definite policy of his own and according to him, ShSh Jahin 
was responsible for this order of destruction. But the very fact 
that temples were restored by the Hindus after Aurangzeb’s departure 
proves the truth of Sarkar’s view, (Khlfl KhSn. M. L. I p. 454). Shah 
JahSn reprimanded Aurangzeb for demolishing the temple of KhSnda 
RSi at Satara. 

3. Ahhharat, dated. 14th. Oct. 1666. Akbar is said to have offered 
a golden umbrella to the temple of Jwalamulchi. The worshipping 
utensils in the temple of Seringapatam bear inscriptions showing that 
they were the gifts of Tipu Sultin. 

4. AJchharai, dated, 7th. Aug. 1639. 
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nurangzeb, the Zindapir (The living spiritual 
guide), was a complex personality, lie had already 
demonstrated his iconoclastic zeal as a prince.^ Soon 
after his accession in 1659 he issued a Farman 
which ran thus 

"Long standing temples should not be demolished, 
but no new temples should be allowed to be 

built. Our royal command is that in future 

no person shall in unlawful ways interfere with or 
disturb the Brahmans or the Hindu residents in 
those places.”^ But two years after, in 1661, Hurangzeb's 
general, marching in and through Palamau and Kuch 
Behar destroyed a large number of temples and idols 
converting many Hindu temples into mosques.^ 
flurangzeb issued an order for the confiscation or 
destruction of those temples which had been restored 
to Hindus after his transfer from Qujarat.*^ 

The year 1669 H.D. is a memorable year in 
the history of iconoclasm in India. In this year, 
the Governor of Orissa was ordered to destroy all 
temples, old and new, including those built during 
the previous decade. For the fault of a Brahman 
in Benares who used to attract both Hindu and 
Muslim students, Hurangzeb ordered the closing 
of all schools of the Hindus and stopped attend¬ 
ance of the Hindus and Muslims in the same school.^ 


1. Sarkar, op. cit. Vol. III. pp. 319-324. 

2. J. A. S. B. 1911, p. 1789- p. 81, 

3. Khafl Khan, M.L. 11. pp. 136, 152. Mir Jumla took’a prominent 


inarmnmat namudah 


--—-- 4.x. iviir J 

part m the destruction of temples in Kuch Behar. 

4. Buthhdnaha-uMunhadimah m 'ke al-hal 
and 'bayandazad. Mir^at^i~Ahmdi I. pp. 259-260 

is peculierthat in circle of poets 
Zebu’mnsa, was found the name of Hindu poet. 
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The governors were only too glad to carry out 

the instructions of their master. News reached 

the capital that the temples of Malarina at njmer, 
of Visvanath and Qopinath at Benares and that 
of Keshav Rai at Mathura built by Bir Singh 
Bundela, had been destroyed.^ The Hindus, out of 
fear, began to remove their idols to places of 
comparative safety. The famous deity of the 

Govardhan temple was first removed to Jodhpur, 
thence to Udaipur and was installed there under the 
protection of Rana Raj Singh (March 1672).^ 

This was one of the causes of the estrangement 
between Udaipur and Delhi. In Qujarat, safety 
of idols was purchased on payment of cash to Qadls 
or Muhtasibs.^ 

Out of despair came courage to the Hindus, 
and at Ujjain, a Muslim officer of the state, who 
was sent to destroy a temple, was hilled. In 
Qujarat, Hindus offered so determined a resistance 
that Friday-prayers in public mosques had often to be 
stopped. The author of the Mir'at-i-Hhmadf mention¬ 
ed that royal orders were sent to provincial officers to 
secure the use of some mosques for Friday prayers. 
The determined resistance of the Hindus possibly 
cooled down the fury of Hurangzeb for some time, but 


1. The stones of this temple were brought to Agra and were 
placed under the steps of JShSngir’s mosque. Manucci, II, p. 116. 

2. G. S. Ojah, History of Udaipur. I. pp. 34-36. Ojah gives 
interesting details of the refusal of the installation of the idols by 
the Jodhpur state-officials and of the romantic adventures of the 
priests during the process of removal. 

3. English Eactori^s in India, XIII. pp. 140-41. 
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soon after the death of Jaswant Singh in December 
1678, the storm burst forth once again. Hbu 
Durab destroyed temples at Khandela remorselessly. 
Jodhpur, which was not at war with Hurangzeb 
till then, witnessed the demolition of some of her 
temples by Khan-i-Jahan and this led to his bitter 
war with the Mughal Empire. Within one year 
(from March 1679 to february 1680), at Udaipur 
alone, no less than two hundred and thirty-five 
temples (including the three finest ones by the side 
of the lake Udai Sdgar), and sixty-two at Chitor^ 
were destroyed. The prince of Udaipur retaliated 
by making reprisals at flhmednagar and by destroy¬ 
ing a large number of mosques in that arca.^ 
Even the l^aja l^am Singh of Jaipur, who was bound 
by ties of traditional friendship with the Mughals, had 
to close no less than sixty^six temples.^ During the 
period following, nurangzeb prompted by a religio- 
nurotic urge without much reference to politics declared 
a holy war against the Hindu temples. On his way to 
the Deccan, he destroyed all the available temples 
that lay near or along the route. After the con¬ 
quest of Qolconda and Bijapur, he had ample 
scope for satisfying his inconclastic zeal by destroying 
temples in those kingdoms. The Akhbarat of this 
period while occasionally referring to the opposition 
of the Hindus and Sikhs, mentioned with great glee 
the incidents relating to the destruction of temples 
in Gujarat, Dwarka, Marwar, Aurangabad, Ajmer, 

1. Ma'athir.i.'Ilamgm, pp. 175, 186, 188-89. 

2 . Fatuhat-iJAlamg’Cn, Ms. 79 11 ^) 

3. Ma* athir^i-^ Alamg%r\ p, 
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Parandar, Bundclkhand, Sarhind and Mardwar/ 
Many of these temples, no doubt, were repaired by 
the Hindus subsequently, but they could not be 
restored to their original pomp. The Indian architecture 
lost much of the glory that was peculiarly its own. 

fis a corollaryto this anti-Hindu drive, Hurangzeb 
re-imposed the pilgrim-tax.^ From an economic 
point of view, the tax was rather a gain because 
one bath during a solar eclipse brought Rs. 100,000/- 
to the treasury." The Holi and the Dipavali were 
stopped in 1665.“^ Hccording to the Hhhbarat of the 
11th Dec. 1694, the cremation of the dead bodies on 
the banhs of the river Jumna was prohibited. The 
Hindus were not allowed to dress lihe Muslims 
according to the injunctions of the Mullas. 

The iconoclastic zeal of the Muslims was so 
satisfied by the measures of Hurangzeb that there 
was no more zeal left in them for about a quarter 
of a century for revival of further iconoclostic activities. 
Moreover, confronted by a spirit of defiance amongst 
the provincial governors, by the rise of the militant 
religiosity amongst the Sikhs and by the awakened 
consciousness of Hindu Pad-Padshahi amongst the 
Mahrattas under Baji I^ao, the weak Mughal rulers 
could hardly afford to continue the same iconoclastic 
activities against the Hindu temples. 

To summarise the position of the non-Muslims in 
respect to the right to worship, to build temples, to 

1. SlTjadunath quoted from InayetuHihs Moktubat that idoT 
worship at Somenath was stopped. Eindusthan Standard. Annual, 1950, 

p. 54. 

2. Manucci, II. p. 82 ; III. 288-289. 

3. Bernier, op. cit. p. 303, The rate at Allahabad was Rs. 6/4/- 
per head. 

4. M. A. I. p. 261, Manucd, II p. 154, 
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attend holy places and fairs, —Babur was just a 
beginner in the art of iconoclasm ; Mumayun was a 
mystic, and there is no evidence to brand him as an 
iconoclast, flkbar was by nature a universalist; in the 
end offered the widest possible latitude to all his 
subjects in religious matters. Jahangir was as great as 
he was small; and he was not much of an iconoclast; 
much can be said of him on either side. With Shah 
Jahan a new policy was initiated and it was continued 
for the first ten years of his reign ; but in him, the 
politician ultimately prevailed over the theologian. 
Dara and Jahanara relieved the gloom which other¬ 
wise enveloped the Dhimmis. flurangzeb's attitude 
towards everything non-fJanafT, judged by the events, 
does not leave much to say in his favour.^ The 
to Mughals were mere shadows of the great 
nmurids and deserve no specific mention, because 
they had no policy of their own, and if ever they had 
any, they could not enforce it. 


III. Position of the Dhimmis in the public service. 

The Mughals were foreigners when they first 
appeared on the Indian soil. The natural desire of a 
ruler m every country was to give employments to 
itmsmcnand connections, and the Mughals were no 
excephon. Guided by the necessity for preservation 
their throne, they had to employ men who could be 
trusted most in the fand of foreigners. The army 
was, erefore, their first consideration. Lastly The 
conquered coun try required to be administered and 

f.T,°^“’nmsa written under the 
(the h,dde„) reveal that inspite of her v,ishes to the 

the spmt of Akbar was till then working silently even in the hareS 
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the primary concern of the administration was 
finance and justice. Thus, three factors guided the 
appointments in the state-service, viz. : 

(a) favour to hith and hin, 

(b) the necessity of securing a faithful army, 

(c) the requirements of finance and justice. 

The Mughals naturally extended their favour to 
those who belonged to their own tribe, or to their 
kindred tribes, or to their co-religionists, or to 
those connected with them by marriage. Personal 
attachment to the monarchy was often rewarded 
with high appointments. Pelsaert mentions in his 
Bemonstranti how a Rajput horseman named finup 
Rai jumped upon a lion to save the life of Jahangir 
and was seriously mauled. Hs a price for his 
extreme attachment and sacrifice, Flnup Rai was 
promoted to the rank of three thousand. Pelsaert 
takes this occasion to emphasise "the devotion 
displayed by such subordinates, who were ready 
to give their lives for their master as if they were 
actuated by the passion of love."^ 

In the judicial branch of administration, which 
was looked upon as a part of the theological depart¬ 
ment of the state, the posts were a close preserve for 
the Muslims. The Sadr-u's-5udur, Qadl-u'l-Qudat, 
Oddi including the Qadl-u'l-'ffskar, Mufti, Mir 'fldl 
and similar religious dignities, were sealed against 
non-Muslims. Only in those cases where the 
litigants were Hindus, the Hindu pandits were utilised 
in the judiciary.^ But, as regards the appointments 

1. Pelsaert, Eemonstrani^ p. 53. Tuzuk Tr. 1. pp 185-187. He 
was rewarded with the title of Ani RSi. 

2. Bad. II. pp, 356-7. 
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on the purely administrative side, the number of 
non-Muslims, though not proportionate to their 
numerical strength, was not negligible. During the 
reigns of Babur and Humayun, the Mughal policy 
could not be and was not been shaped, nhbar made 
a gigantic change in the matter of higher appoint¬ 
ments ; often merit and not birth was the criterion 
of promotion. Bhagwan Das, Man Singh, l^ai Singh 
and Todar Mai rose to the rank of governors of some 
of the most important provinces. Todar Mai was 
appointed the finance minister, and for some time the 
principal minister of flkbar.^ Of the twelve provincial 
finance ministers in 1594-95, no less thon eight 
were Hindus.^ Minor appointments in the depart¬ 
ment of finance and accounts went to the Hindus 
in large number. The Muslims did not find it incon¬ 
venient to worh with and under the Hindus because 
Todar Mai laid down that accounts were to be 
maintained in Persian. In other departments such 
as medicine, surgery, music and painting, the number 
of non-Muslims were not inconsiderable, as may 
be gathered from Blochmann's list of the Grandees 
in the appendix of the n'in-i-nhbarl. 

During the time of Jahangir, the policy of Flhbar 
in the matter of administrative and financial appoint¬ 
ments was continued. But, at the outset the Hindu 
nobility compromised their position when Man 
Singh's complicity in favour of his nephew Khasrau 

1. The Muslims led a deputation against Todar Mai’s appoint¬ 
ment as a finance minister. But Akbar replied, “Have you not 
appointed in your estates the Hindus in the department of finance?” 
Bad.Tr, 11.65. 

Z, A. N, text* IIL p, 670, 
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was suspected. Their position further worsened 
when I^aja I^al Singh of Bihaneer actually rebelled 
against Jahangir. Still, during his reign, at least three 
provincial governors were non-Muslims, namely, 
Man Singh, governor of Bengal, Raja Kalyan, son 
of Todar Mai, governor of Orissa and Raja Vihramjit, 
governor of Gujarat Mohan Das acted as his 
Dewan in the third year of his reign. 

During Shah Jahan's reign, the practice was 
not as narrow as were the principles on paper. 
Shah Jahan started by issuing an ambitious order 
that appointments should henceforth go to the 
Muslims only.*^ But, we find men like Raja Todar 
Mai, Rai Kashi Das and Rai Bahar Mai holding 
very high posts in the department of finance and 
accounts. Rai Chandra Bhan, the great writer of 
Chahar Chaman, was in charge of the Dar-u’l- 
Insha’ (the Secretariat). Raja Raghunath officiated for 
some time as the Imperial finance minister.^ Depart¬ 
ments were often placed under the charge of Hindus; 
e. g. the Dlwdn-i-Tan and Dlwan-i-Buyatat (dept, 
of escheated property) under Rai Mukund Dds.^ The 
post of a provincial Dlwdn was held by Beni Das in 
Behar,”^ Rai Dayanat Rai in the Deccan® and Rai 


1. KhSfl Khcfn, M. L. text-I. p. 399. 

2. It is significant that ShSh Jahan did not generally 
confirm Hindus in high posts, though they were given temporary 
appointments often. Converted Hindus were, of course, preferred 
to Kafirs, as was Sa* du'llSh KhSn. 

3. LShori. I. p. 310. 

4. Ibid. II. p. 408. 

5. Ibid. II. pp. 132, 134. 
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Sobha Chand in Lahore/ Jaswant Singh and Jai 
Singh were the chief Hmirs of the state in the 
closing period of Shah Jahan's reign, and they also 
served as provincial governors. Muslims as a class 
did not relish the monotonous routine work of the 
department of accounts ; as such, many of these posts 
were taheTf up by the Hindus or converts. The Muslims 
as a class preferred employments in the army and 
so did the Rajputs; whereas ordinary Hindus 
ungrudingly filled up subordinate ranks in various 
branches of government services, as has been recorded 
by Pelsaert in his Bemonstranti. 

Hurangzeb's reign was typical of the man. He 
started with Jaswant Singh and Jai Singh as chief 
Hmirs of the state. T[s a price for their treachery 
against Dara, they had their positions and emolu¬ 
ments continued and increased.^ But at the end of 
his reign, there was no Hindu governor in the whole 
empire. Raja Raghunath, the Hindu Dewdn had 
no Hindu successor, nurangzeb issued a Farman 
that no Rajput should be appointed as Foujdar or 
Subadar; not only new appointments were not to be 
offered to Hindus, but even promotions should not be 
given to those who were already in service. The Hews- 
bulletin of the 10th May, 1703, mentions that Hurangzeb 
reprimanded his son for recommending Jai Sing h i 1 
for a deputy governorship. The Ma'athir-i-'nimglrl 
contains a Farman which forbids the employment 


1. Ibid. II. p. 279. 

2. ‘Zlamg%r Namah, Text, L p. 611. 
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of the Hindus in revenue departments^ But owing 
to the growing inefficiency in the administration of 
finance, nurangzeb had to modify his order to the 
effect that 50% of the appointments in that department 
should go to the Muslims.^ He forbade the Hindu 
officers in the army from appointing Muslims as 
personal servants under them.^ But all attempts of 
Hurangzeb failed to achieve the purpose for which 
they were designed, as is borne out by his letters 
in the last few years of his lifed 

The Hindus in the Army 

Preliminary :—There is a theological objection 
against the employment of non-Muslims in the 
army of a Muslim State. Fibu 'Udaidah, the comman¬ 
der-in-chief in Syria received instructions from 'Umar 1 
not to allow the Dhimmis "to keep arms, nor put them 
in our houses, nor wear swords."^ Hnd it is often argued 
that the reason for imposition of the Jeziah on the 
non-Muslims was that they could not be employed 
in the army.® But this exclusion had to be ignored 

1. Mahathir-i-Alangifi^ p. 528. Similar references may be found in 
Munta'kha'b^ti'ULu'bab, Text, II. p. 249. 

2. Faruki in his book, Aurangseh and Ms times, tries in vain to 
justify this order on the ground of harsh treatment by the Hindu 
officers. On the authority of Manucci he says that similar Farmlns 
prohibiting employment of Pathans were issued on ground of the trea¬ 
chery. pp. 194-5. 

3. KhSfl Khan, M. L. Text, II, p. 252. 

4. Some letters were translated by Sarkar in his Aurangzih vol. III. 

5. Ibn ‘AsSkir, At-Tdr%lch I. p. 149. Wa Id nattakMdh s7iai*ann 
nina's-sildlii wald naj'^aluJiu f% buyutind wald natagalladu'^s-surnfa. 

6. Yusuf Ali’s ed. 1938. p. 447. n 1248. Muhammad Ali* Qur’Sn, 
ed. 1929, Abridgeded. p. 195. note* 
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owing to the dictates of necessity. ‘Hniribn al-'Hs 
nr,’’. TS fight at Penta- 

polis. The Kitabul-nghanr says that a non-Maslim 

raided Hsia Minor.- In the treaty of Suraha with 
Armenia in 644 A.p., non-Muslims wae permitted 
0 join the army of the believers instead of paying 

^“‘'-rr'd-Dawlah, we find a Christian 
HDul nia, in command of an armyd 

In spite of their declaration of the Jehad, the Mus- 
im invaders Iihe Sultan Mahmud of Qhazna recruited 
the Hindus into his army. Sher Shah's army was 
manned by the Hindus to a considerable extent^ his 

the tithTTn ^ '^dil Shah had 

the faithful Hemu as his general-in-chief. We have no 

definite information about the position of the Hindus 

m the army of Babur and Humayun; but consider-' 

g the number of the Hindus in the army of the Surs 

It may be surmised that the large percentage of the ■ 

Indus in the army of Sher Shah was not accidental. 

Certainly, the recruitment of the Hindus must have 

been going on for a considerable time and the wise 

77 H 7". “'S' stimulus 

to the Hindus to seeh employment in the state-army. 

m give a comparative table of 

the Mughal army in its period of glorv re¬ 
garding the position of the Hindus holding 


1. John of Nikiou, Journal Asiatique* 1879. 

2 . S:ital-.u*UAghan\lV^-p^ 

3. A^-TabSri, Annals, I. 2665. 

4. Eclipse of the Adhasid Caliphate, 2, 392. 
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ranks from seven thousand down to five hundred in 
the light of Kewal Ram's history 


Rank 

nkbar. 

Jahangir. Shah Jahdn. 

nurangzeb, 

7000 

1 

X 

X 

2 

6000 

X 

1 

1 

4 

5000 

5 

9 

9 

5 

4000 

4 

4 

10 

5 

3500 

1 

1 

X 

4 

3000 

3 

5 

24 

13 

2500 

X 

3 

5 

5 

2000 

8 

13 

22 

16 

1500 

X 

5 

31 

27 

1000 

8 

4 

33 

15 

900 

X 

1 

2 

1 

800 

X 

3 

20 

X 

700 

4 

X 

15 

3 

600 

X 

1 

11 

2 

500 

7 

5 

44 

2 

Total 


55 

iiT 

104 


The following table gives the number of Mansab- 
dars holding rank from 500 to 7000 aeeording to 
different authorities^: — 


1 The exact number of Mansabdars in Akbar’s time cannot be 
stated correctly ; Blochmann’s list [The Calcutta J^eview, April 1871) 
differs from the list _given by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan in his printed 
Persian text of the A’in» pp, 180-86, The former mentions 412 and 
Sir Sayyid 408. as the number of MansabdSrs. Jahangir’s list has 
been collected from The Empire of the Great Mogal hy the Dutch 
traveller, De Leat (p. 117J. He gives the total number of Mansabdars 
as 438, but does not mention them separately. ShSh JahSn’s list 
has been given in PSdshah Namah by Lahorl and also by Kewal; 
but they do not agree in detmls. Aurangzeb’s list has been given 
by the author of ‘UmarS-i-Hanud, published by Anjuman-i-Taraqql-I- 
Urdu, but it differs widely from Kewal Ram’s list. Unfortunately 
‘Umara-i-Hanud does not refer to any authority. 
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fjbul Fadl 

De Laet 

Rewal 

nkbar 

Muslim 

215 

X 

214 

Hindu 

32 

X 

37 

Jahangir 

Muslim 

X 

383 

x 

Hindu 

X 

55 

55 

Shah Jahan 

Muslim 

X 

X 

437 

Hindu 

X 

X 

227 

Hurangzeb 

Muslim 

Hindu 

X 

X 

X 

X 

435 

104 


X 

X 

X 

X 

453 

110 


247 ? 


438 


664? 


539 


During the time of flKbar, the position of Hindus 
in the army was sound though the proportion was not 
pretty high. The Rajputs lost their position to a certain 
extent owing to the suspected complicity of Mansingh 
in the plot in favour of Rhasrau in 1605 as has been 
noted already. Hur Jahan favoured the Persian nobility 
from which her father came to the disadvantage of the 
Rajputs. Gradually during Jahangir’s reign, position 
of the Hindus in the army deteriorated but not 
very appreciably. Taken as a whole, during Shah 
Jahan's reign, the position held by the Rajput families 
in the Mughal court was not negligible from the 
point of view of number. Ht the end of 1647, 
the Hindus numbered ninety-seven out of a total 
of four hundred and fifty-three. Between 1638 and 
1647 FS. D. in Shah Jahan's reign, out of thirty-four 
promotions in the superior-grade Hindus secured no 
less than twenty-one.^ Raja Jaswant Singh and Raja 


1. This figure has been collected from stray references in the 
JPadsMh Ndmah of LShorl, I, pp. 258-321. 
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Jai Singh held independent command in the army 
and led expeditions. Shah Jahan did not disturb 
the amicable relation that had existed, during the last 
two reigns, between these two houses and the 
Imperial court, and the Mansabs devolved from 
father to son in regular succession. The Emperor 
himself performed the ceremony of investiture in 
orthodox Hindu fashion by using sandal, paddy and 
grass.^ Even Hurangzeb could not turn out the 
Rajputs from the army ; during his long reign of over 
half a century, we find no less than one hundred and 
sixty Hindu generals at different periods in the lists 
of his army, and the maximum number at one time 
was one hundred and four. The highest command 
of seven thousand was held by Raja Jaswant Singh of 
Jodhpur and Raja Sahu, grandson of Shivaji.* 
n peculiar feature of Hurangzeb's recruitment 
was the admission of the Mahrattas into the higher 
rank of the army. Out of thirteen Hindu Mansabdars 
of five thousand, no less than five were Mahrattas. 
Hereditary Mansabs in the Jaipur, Udaipur and other 
Rajput houses continued. It is to be noted that 
though they retained their ranhs^ they were not 
trusted, nor were they called upon to discharge 
any responsible duty of the state as in previous 


1. Aurangzeb stopped the ceremony of investiture because it 
smacked of idolatry. 

2. S^hu’s rank was more or less ornamental; he was too young 
to be an effective commander at that time. 

3. But in many instances the rank was reduced as in the 
case of RSm Singh who was given Mansab of 5000. though his 
father, Jai Singh, had one of 7000, Vishan Singh, grandson of Jai Singh, 
held the rank of 4000, 

35 
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reigns. Often, Aurangzeb invited the Rajputs to join a 
war, but, he tagged them to a Muslim commander as 
we find in the Deccan wars. 

To conclude, the Hindus during the reign of 
Hurangzeb were not wanted in the public service. 
They were made to feel that they were allowed to exist 
only by sufferance. Ho doubt, the Hindu nobility 
existed in the army bub often as hereditary figure¬ 
heads. In the lower ranks of service, the Hindu 
efficiency was utilised mostly from the converts as in 
the case of Qanungos and Raroris. In the department 
of finance and accounts, they could not be dislodged.* 

During the later period, political pressure threw 
the state machinery out of gear and a systematic 
neglect of the Hindus was impossible. They were 
in every department without much consideration of 
their religion. Recruitment in the state-services was 
more a matter of necessity than one of policy or 
principle. 

IV Cultural Associations. 

In the domain of culture, the Mughals were much 
less orthodox than they were in that of religion. It was 
on this plane that both communities approached each 
other, and often willingly. The process of fusion was 
facilitated by inter-marriage first between the Turks 
and the Persians, and finally between the Mughals 
and the Rajputs. These inter-marriages resulted in 
the fusion of three languages—Turki, Persian and 
Hindustani. There is no doubt that the Persian 
language was Indianised during this period. It was 


1. KhafI Khan, M. L. IL pp. 249-252, 
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enriched by the addition of Indian words, idioms and 
diction so much so that the Persian writers of Iran 
interdicted the Indian Persian as bastard.^ Dr. M. 
Siddiqi collected a list of Indian words used 
in the liumayun Hamah of Qulbadan Begam, 
which was written as early as in the 16th century.* 
On the other hand, in couplets of Behari's Sat 
Sai, there are about a hundred Hrabic and 
Persian words which have been noticed by Dr. 
Dewhurst.^ We have shown in the Bin-i-Uahi that 
Indian poets like Bmir Khusrau and ‘flbdu'r 
Rahim Khan-i-Khanan mixed up Hindi, Sanshfit, 
Urdu and Persian hemistiches in the same couplets.* 
The custom of using 'Pen-name' {Talhalhis) in 
poetical production though not heretofore absolutely 
unknown, became more common among the Hindu 
poets- The Muslims, on the other hand, introduced 
their boohs with the names of the Hindu gods. To 
mention a few of them 

'fibdur Rahim began his Madanastaka with the 
name of Qanesa. Bhmadu'llah opened his Hayihabheda 

1. Wala Dcfgistani in RiyazHtu’sh-Shu’ra refused* to include the 

Indian poets in the list of noted writers ii^Persian, not even FaiejL 
Dar nawJcri^i^Hind Uhasat idyed, 

distdnJ^zax o jdma'di fast hayed 
chun gdwH shikam o nsh^i^dards hayed, 
zi ^agfl 0 hhirad o fahm o firdsat hayed. 

To enter the services of an Indian prince thou must have a good 
dress, a turban of gold cloth and a garment of silk. Thou should have 
a poneb of an ox and. a flowing beard. There is no need of intellect, 
wisdom or sagacity (Sa’di) Thus was Indian writers standared. 

2. Dr. Siddiqi’s article on the same subject in Jha Commemora^ 
iion Vpliiimep See my article in B. O. R. S. Journal on Hindu Writers 
in Fersian^ 19M. 
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with 5'rr I^amji Sahaya; as he proceeded, he 
adopted ntha Saraswatl Stati and Qanesa hi Stuti. 

Ya'qub Khan in his Kasabhusana invoked 
blessings not only of 5'rl Qanesa but also of a 
series of Hindu gods and goddesses—Saraswatl, 
Kr4P<3 5'ri Radha, and 5'rl 5'anhara. 

Qhulam Nabi in his ffnanga-darpana used the 
name of 5'rr Qanesa at the beginning.^ 

'Hzam Khan began his S'ringar-darpana after 
offering obeisance to the Hindu saint Ramanuja. 

On the other hand, Hindu writers lihe Chandrabhan, 
Kisan Chand Ihhlas and others, while writing on 
Muslim subjects, invoked the name of flllah or 
began with the usual ‘Bismillah-i’r Rahman-i'r Rahim 
in the orthodox Muslim fashion. 

Hindu writers adopted the Persian style of 
composing the Mathnavl. To name a few of such 
writers, we: may mention Kisan Chand Ikhlas, 
Benarasi Das Wall, Siyal Koti Mai, Jaswant Rai 
MunshI, Tika Ram and Brindaban Das. 

The Hindus were notin the habit of recording 
historical events in the way in which the Muslims 
did ; in short the science of modern historiography 
was not so much cultivated in Hindu India.TBut 


L Gtaw.efa IS the traditional Hindu god who wrote the Divine 
book of Brahma, the Creator. 

2. Pandit Pramathanath Tarkabhusan of The Hindu University 
in his article in the Special Number of A. B. Patrika (Ort 
1941) attempted to prove that the Hindus had an excellent sense of 
tastory, and that they wrote history under the name oi the Purana 

Even if It were so. the Puram has been so much mixed up 

rlrdf d1- where 

mytri ends and history begins. 
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during the Mughal period, Mahesa Thakur wrote 
his famous Sarvadesa Vrittanta Sangraha* in 
Sansl^rit (1650 H.D.) No less than a dozen more 
histories were compiled by Hindus in Sanskrit and 
Hindi besides scores written by Hindus in Persian.- 

On the other hand, Muslims took up Hindu 
subjects and themes in their works while they 
translated eminent Hindu works into Persian. 
Faidi composed a Mathnavl on Nala and DamayantI 
from the Mahabharata. Shaikh Nur Muhammad and 
Mir 'Fiskari I^adi versified the tale of Madhu-Malati. 
Murad composed the story of Kamrup and Kamlata. 
Hmanat narrated the stories of ^ri Kri§na. Bada'unI 
translated Batrish Singhasana. Faidi translated the 
Bhagawad-Qlta and the Katha-Sarit-Sagara. Naqib 
Khan, Bada'uni, Huji Sultan and others jointly under¬ 
took up the translation of the Mahabharata and the 
Kamayana. Taju'd-Din translated, the Hitopadesa. 
(jhaiam 'Nil Ffzad introduced the famous Nayika- 
Bheda to the Muslim literary circles.^ By the time 
the Mughals were on the throne of Delhi, the Hindu 
cults of Kama and Kfisna had already entered intg 
Muslim poetry."* Kahlm is only an expression of the 

1. Recently I started translating this Sarhadcsa-.Vrtaiita oi 
Mahe§a ThSkur but found that it is a translation of Akbara N3mah. So, 
I left the work. 


2. For details see my artkle in Hindi in the Bismin Sadi, 
pp. 11-16, Jan. 1937. Mughal Raj Darhdr me Bindi, 


3. See my article on Sufism i; 
amd The Din-.%Blah% pp. 20-23, 


the Udbodhan, 1340 B. S. Calcutta 

sRt I 

u 

’ShN I 

w ^ 3IFT 11 

' Continued on next page 
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tendencies that had been working since the time 
of Malik Muhammad Jaisr.® The patronage of 
the Mughal Emperors, princes and grandees was 
of immense value to the cultural fusion of the two 
peoples. 

In the field of music which is the Eternal Language 
of Creation, the flindu-Muslim fusion was on a plane 
where the limitations of society and religion hardly 
restricted the mutual rapprochement. Mutual reac¬ 
tions of liindu-Muslim music may form a separate 
volume of considerable interest Bakshu collected 
one thousand Dhrupad in the time of Shah Jahan. 
Mirza I^oshan flmir translated Parijataka, and Faqlr- 
u'l-lah translated Man-KautQhala of Man Singh. 
Raichand of nhmedabad collected the principles of 
Hindu music under the name of Usul-i-Qhina. 

On the higher plane of Sufism, the Hindus and 
Muslims approached each other through the media¬ 
tion of saints. The Yoga system of the Hindus had 
already filtered into the Muslim life for centuries. 
Hlzamu'd-Dln Llasan described the Hindu method of 


Continued from p. 277 
In an autumn night 
In a dense grove 
Radha left her sleep 
Oh God of love I again 


moon was shinning, 

KSnu was playing flute, 
husband and child. 

What a calamity on my head ! 


This poem of quoted from hm Madana#taka is an instance 

of fusion of two languagef. First haU of each line is in Sanskrit, 
the second half is in Hindustani. The theme is Radha Kji^^a’s love 
episode. 
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meditation in his famous booH the Risdla-i-Sattariyah. 
I^ayae-u'l Basatin is another work in which the ideas 
of nirvana (Unnihilation) have been described. Ddra 
Shukoh in his Majma'-u'l-Babraln’ tried to show the 
similarity between the trends of Islam and Hinduism.^ 
The Sufi cults of the BosTianiya, TanasuTthia and 
IlaUa received a good deal of their inspiration 
from the Mindus. We have discussed elsewhere’ the 
reciprocal influence of Islamic mysticism and Hindu 
Vedantism.^ 

In the domain of literature and science, the 
mutual action and reaction between Islam and 
Hinduism has been fairly well described_ in the 
lectures of Sulaiman Hadvl in his 'firab aur 
Hindustan ke Ta'alluqat"’ Amongst the treatises 
translated into Persian were Bhaskaracharya's 
Siddhanta S'iromani in four parts, namely, Lilavatl, 
Bijaganita, Qrahaganita and Qoladhydya. The 
Lilavatl was translated by Faidi and the Bijaganita 
(nigebra) by nbdu'llah Rashl. Medini Mai also 
translated the Lilavati under the name of Bada-e-u'l 
Fanun. The Zubdatu'l Qawdnln by Harsukh Rai 
gives an account of Hindu arithmetic. Bahau'd-Din 
H'yub in his Khulasat-u'1-Iiisab borrowed from the 
Hindu treatises the Rule of Nine for checking the 
accuracy of multiplication. Babur and Humayun 
were believers in astrology, and Humayun may 

1. Prof. Mahfuzul Haq has published an excellent edition of 
this work in the Bib. Ind. Scries. 

2. Sardar Iqbal Ali Shah in bis Islamic Sufism has discussed the 
back-ground of the different sects of Sufis. 

3. The Din-i-Ilahi, pp. 21-24. See my article, Sufism in Indian- 
Bnvinoment in TAe Greater India Journal 1944. 

4. Allahahad Hindustani Academy publication in Urdu. 
Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri in the introduction of his J ataTcamanjar% has 
also given a few instances of Indian influence on early Muslim culture. 
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be cdled 'an astronomer-king' as 'Umar Khayyam 
was known as an 'astronomer-poet', flkbar had 
the great astronomical work, Zich-i-Mirzai, trans¬ 
lated into Sanskrit by Uakrm Fathu'Ilah Shirazi. 
Jahangir's interest in astrology is proved by 
his having a horoscope cast for every one 
of his children. Calculation of auspicious days 
was a common custom of the Muslim nobility. 
Hindu astronomical works of this period like 
5iddhantatattva-viveka of Kamalakara andjyotisa- 
siddhanta-sara of Mathura Math Sukla bear definite 
traces of Arabian influence. Mirza I^aja Jai Singh 
who IS so famous for his observatory, the Jantar 
Mantar, had several Arabic works on astronomy 
ranslated mto Sanskrit Pandit Jagannath translated 
PtoIemy^s HI-Majasti into Sanskrit and Hayansukh 
pa hyaya rendered Euclid's Geometry into Sanskrit 
from Hrabic. HasIr-u'd-Din Jusi's famous work on 
circular instruments was translated into Sanskrit and 

IS known as Katara. The cultivation of Hrabic and 
Persian became so common amongst the learned 
scholars that dictionaries of nrabic-Sanskrit, and 
San^rit-Persian had to be written under the titles 
of Parsi-Jatakam and. Pdrsl-Prakak, and Paid! 
wrote ^a grammar for the Persian students who 
™ted o leorn Sanskrit The Tuhfatu'l Hind by 
Mirza Khan Ibn f=akhru'd-Din Muhammad gives an 


. One Ms. of this grammar, SansIcria.ParaHJca ^ 
exists at the Royal Asiatic SorJr-t. ' • ^ Pada.praMqa 

(Nos 911 mo K X j ® in Calcutta. Similar Mss 

irvos. 911-913) may be found in Khuda Buksh Library. Patna 
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In inaiidnc, t!ic influence of {liiidii sciences wus 
very [in>niinciU tinriiu} tfic Miujluil perioJ of 
Iiitliun history.’ list of Hinda surifeons umi 

physicians has been given in the ?Vin-in*:\i<barI 
by Hba'l fhuil.' In the lioJIciun collection, tlicrc 
arc numerous Sanskrit works on incJicinc in 
Persian transiathm.s, Bhuvah ibi! Khawtls in his 
Mudan-u’.sh-vShafa’-i-vSiiunkkirl tic.scril)cd the Imlimi 
.science of nu’diiMl 0[>hi iriMH, uiuitoniy uiul idiurina- 
culogy. Hindu xSluih ((dti-diii Purislitoh), though 
cominntily known us a historian, also compiled 
a work on the Indian sy.stem.s of medicine under 
the name of l)ustOr-u'l-nfibbd. The Tuhfatti’l- 
AUi'minlii mentioned many well known Indian 
medical writcr.s such tis (,'uraka, du.srutu, Hhiijudcva 
tuui Bhtlgawal Indian drugs were freely ofteti used 
by Muslims, Many books on Imiiaii ilrugs were 
written by Malld '.Tli dm I.lusiiin ni-.Tn.sari, .*>it!diq, 
iTl-jiiisi and ‘.Tbdu'l f'afcli Manikin. The Hindu 
works on veterinary .science were transhiled by Ibn 
Sayyiil ‘.dbda'l l.kisuln Husliml, */\bdu’lKih ibn Mlulli'l 
(of (iuli>ar<}ti) and Khwajii ‘Mbdu'lldh. The Cuijrdj- 
ridmah ami { il-Mt!mah are two eminent hooks on the 
treatment of elephants uml their discasc.s. Muhum- 
miid (dtili wrote hi.s famous Koka d'ds|ra during the 
early period of Mhdh jtifuln's reign, iiut t!ic Hindus 
were nut slow in utilizing Persian works. MuhOdevu 
Bhutta compiled I.Iimmut Prakd.sh ; Toiiardnuiuki 

I. Ill Xua lihiiftih Npf 1 «h«* 

14 HsbJw riWniuTfift* III tlw \nmt oi thi* 
iIk llutsttiikt p-cipkI 

Z int »riu:!r ust Thi (if thr MugM timrt m thr 

liulitft HiKiiyjf I'wtnK'l. IW. 




APPENDIX A 

Position of the Musta'man. 
c the CHRISTIANS IN THE MUGHAL EMPIRE. ) 

The Christians in the Mughal empire were 
generally foreigners who came from outside to India 
some in quest of gold, some for adventure, and 
some on religious mission for converting the "Great 
Mogor." The professions to which they belonged 
were confined to commerce, jewellery, medicine, 
surgery, army and artisanship (enamelling, goldsmithy 
and lapidaryV Their number was not very large if 
the cross-breeds were left out. Their services were 
often utilised in the army. In Bengal, Pratapaditya 
had some Christians in his admiralty section ; in the 
siege of Hsirgarh, Muqarrib Khan had at least seven 
Christian gunners.^ Shah Jahan had two hundred 
Portuguese in his army of revolt against Jahangir.^ 
Mrr Jumla had eighty Christians in his artillery 
Dara Shuhoh employed at least two Europeans 
against ffurangzeb.^ These people generally led 
vicious lives, were polygamous, married Indian women 
of low origin and were always ready to change their 
faith to Islam because of the allowances granted to 
them or for petty facilities of existence as Muslims.® 

1. Monserratc, Mem. A. S. B. Ill, 1914, folio, 60(a). 

2. Smith, ATclar the Great Mogul, pp. 282-283. 

3. Annual letter from Goa, 1924. The Examiner, April 6,1912 

4. Manucci, op. cit. I. p. 226. 

5. Ibid. I. p. 295. 

6. Maclagan, The Jesuits and the Great Mogul, pp. 315-16. 
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Tthe Renaissance, Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation movements in Europe urged the 
Jesuits to seek new fields for preaching the message 
of Christ. Qoa became a centre for the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries backed up by the Portuguese Ring. Filready 
there had been attempts to convert the 'Great Mogors' 
in Central T\sia, but they generally failed ; and now 
in the 16th century a fresh urge seized the Jesuits to 
try once more the lost cause, and circumstances 
favoured them in the reign of Hkbar, the eclectic 
being on the throne of Hindustan. 

During the conquest of Gujarat, he came in 
contact with the Portuguese Christians, and in his 
inquisitiveness he sent a Farman to the 'Principal, 
at Goa 'to send some missionary.^' Hfter the 
arrival of the first Mission in February, 1580, the 
Christians began to play a new role in the land 
of the Mughals. They took part in the discussions 
of the Ibadat Rhanah, and 'by their manners and 
intelligence’ they created some inpression on the 
mind of the Emperor. They started a school which 
was attended by the royal children, Salim, Murad 
and Danyal and also by some children of the 
nobility.' Hkbar himself took some lessons from 
them, and some of these Jesuit Fathers took to 
learning Firabic, Persian and Hindustani' in order 
to make direct approach to the people. For some 

1. Regardinli the motives of this invitation, a detailed account 
has given in chapter V of The Din^i^Ilahi^ 170-186. 

2. Maclagan, op. cit. p. 274. 

3. Ibid. p. 193. In 1653, they took to the study of Sanskrit 
to know the Hindu standpoint and they carried Sanskrit script to 
Europe in 1667(?) 
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time, interpreters from amongst the fSrmenian Chris¬ 
tians were appointed as was the case with the First 
Mission under Rudolf Hequaviva who appointed 
lienriqvcz.^ Father Xavier became so well versed in 
Persian that he composed several books in that 
language so that the people might understand the 
view point of the Christians.^ 

By the year 1594 K D., the Christians were 
favoured with a Farmdn from Badshah nkbar 
stating, ''if any of the infidels wished to build a 
church or synagogue or idol temple, none were 
to prevent them."^ Fffter this Farman, they found 
little difficulty in the construetion or maintenance of 
the churches and houses in public places. 

Now the position of the Christians in Mughal 
India is being discussed below under the following 
heads :— 

(a) their right to purchase lands, to build 
houses and to construct chapels, churches and 
cemctrics. 


1* Smith, op. cit. pp. 1691-70. 

2. Father Xavier’s Persian works have been 
Maclagan— 


referred to by 


(a) M^rat.u^Quds (Mirror of Holiness) or Ddstm,i.Mas%h 

(Life of Christ)' 

(b) I'ina.i.^aqrmma (The Trutb-showing Mirror). 

(c) Dastm-i-Afiwal-i-J^awariyan (Lives of the Apostles') 

(d) AUZahur (Psalt^t). 

(e) AX~Injil^ (The Gospels.) 

(f) ZSah.iSaltanat (Guide of Kings). This was dedicated to 
Jahangir in 1609. 


He also wrote some books in Persian, Sanskrit and Hindustani. 
3. Bad. Vol. II, 392 p. Text. 

_ Ae & Km^sah e> Snt-Eham 

fOi az ar mUna* n%ain^d. 
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(b) their right to mahe conversion, to congregate, 
to carry procession, to raahe exhibition of relics 
and to play music. 

(c) their right of public service. 

(d) their exemption from the Jeziah. 

Before entering into a discussion on the 
subject, it is necessary to explain the general 
attitude of the Muslims towards Christianity. Christ 
has been accepted by the Prophet of Islam as 
one of the prophets, the Bible as one of the 
revealed boohs and the Christians were the Bhlu'l 
Kitab (Possessors of Revelations). So the question of 
non-recognition by the Muslims on the ground of poly¬ 
theism did not arise in their case. Marriages between 
Christians and Muslims were allowed by the Muslim 
law. Ficcording to the Badith and Fiqh, any one 
who was not a subject of a Muslim state might 
claim a guest's protection in a Muslim land and he 
was entitled to remain in the country without paying 
the Jeziah for the term of a whole year. If he 
continued to stay after one year, he was to pay the 
usual tax for which a notice was to be given 
to him. Of course, the state had a right to cut 
down the term of his stay to a shorter period for 
reasons political. In case he stayed after the term 
of a year, he was entitled to the status of a 
DhimmI and was called a Musta’man. T\n alien was 
admitted to the status of a Dhimmi automati-. 
cally if he purchased a tribute-paying land or 
married a Dhimmi, and he became at once liable 
to pay the Jeziah for the ensuing year. Bn 
alien woman by marrying a Dhimmi became a 
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Dhimml .1 n Dhitnml was not entitled to build a 
new place of worship except in his own house. 
But, he might repair one which was broken, lie 
could not mahe an open exhibition of his rituals 
before a Masjid. H Dhimmi could not have 
any share in a booty, but might have discretionary 
allowance if he had joined the war.^ 

■Strictly speaking, in India, no technical distinc¬ 
tion was made between the status of a Dhimmr and 
that of a Musta'man, e,, between a non-Muslim sub¬ 
ject and a non-Muslim alien. Fin alien was to report 
himself to the authority within 24 hours of his arrival 
in the country.^ In almost all cases, the Christians 
who stayed in the country were subject to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the royal executive and judiciary. There are 
instances when they were tried before the Oddi's court.^ 
The Christians could purchase lands in India, 
flkbar gave them formal permission to build a church' 
and they built one in 1599. Another church was built 
in lo04 at Bgra which was patronised by Prince 
Salim. This church was sometimes referred to as 
'Bhbar Badshah Ka Qirja.'' In 1599, the Lahore 
chapel was completed to which Bkbar "sent costly 
gold and silh cloths for its adornment"^ lie also 
sent from his own collections a picture of Mary for 
_£_ ^hapel.' The liberalism of t he Emperor flhbar 

1. Hamilton. Bedaya, II, 196. A1 Sarakshi, ii p -~ 

2. Bncvclopaem cf Islam, p. 710. At-Tabari. op. cit! pp. 1275 1356 

3. Palsaert, op. cit. Sec. 11. ’ * 

4. Maclagan. op. cit. pp. 198-99. 

5. Agra Diocesan Calender 1907 p 201 

8. Memoirs, A. S. B. 1916, p. 174. 
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permeated into his higher officers and the governor of 
Lahore was personally present at the openning 
ceremony of a church in Lahore in 1597 n.D.‘ Lands 
were granted for their residence and for building 
churches, chapels and cemetries. In 1626, Jahangir 
confirmed the purchase of a piece of land by the 
Christians and made it a rent-free 'inam (gift).^ 

Jahangir granted another six bighas of land for 
an Hrmenian cemetery. Jahangir once dedicated 
a property in the name of Lord Jesus which originally 
belonged to a Hindu. f\ settlement was started 
at Patna in 1620, but it did not last long.^ H. church 
was built for the Jesuits at Jaipur^ through the 
courtesy of Raja Jaisingh (he had already built a 
Mosque with his money for the Muslims). The 
Portuguese built a portable church in imitation of 
Hhbar's portable mosque. R Christian could go near 
a mosque to obtain a hearing and he would obtain 
an audience if he did not speak anything against the 
Prophet. Christian bequests to their churches were 
recognised by the state • Mirza Sikandar, father of 
Dhu'l-Qarnain® had made such grants. 

Christians were granted the right of making conver¬ 
sion by nkbar. according to the great jurist, nbu'l 
Qaslm, one of the eight offences which deprived a 
Dhimmi of his right to protection was an "attempt to 
seduce a Muslim from his faith." Indeed Hkbar's 

1. Payne, AMar and the Jesuits, p. 75. 

2. Journal of the Tunjah Historical Society, V, 1916, p. 12 ; some 
say this was a grant by Akbar. 

3. Fatna Gazeteer, 1924, p. 73. 

4. Maclagan, op. cit. p. 324. 

A Glohe trotter in India $00 years bach, (Macmillan) p. 40. 

5. Monserratc, Commentaries, fol. 86 (a), Blocbmann, op. cit. I. 46, 

37 
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permission was very bitterly resented even by Mirza 
n 2 ;am Khan, though he was an Ilahian; Jahangir 
confirmed this permission subsequently. 

, But Shah Jahan and following him his governor 
Shaiyastah Khan at Dacca gave them permission ^'to 
make converts but not of the Muslims".^ Ffurangzeh 
gave an order which forbade the Hindus from chang¬ 
ing their religion for any other but Islam." The priests 
were permitted to display various kinds of fire works 
and artificial lights on the days of their festivals ; 
they carried relics and arranged pompous funerals, 
and played music in order to attract the people." 
The archives of Hgra, Delhi, Lahore and Goa 
show that the number of converts was fairly large. 
Thevenot says that in 8 years' time he converted 
15,000 men, while Bernier says that the conversion 
of a Muslim was not possible; Manucci says that in 
forty-eight years he had never seen a Muslim becom¬ 
ing Christian. 


Mow is it possible to reconcile the reports of 
Bernier and Manucci: with those of Thevenot. The 
records of the church, regret that the Indian converts 
were polygamous, they led bad life and were ready to 
change their faith-because of allowances granted to 
converts, or for petty conveniences enjoyed by a Mus- 
Im. It may be concluded easily that conversion of the 
high class Hindus or Muslims were few and far between.^ 


1. Memoirs A. S. B. V. 1916, ,p. 157. 

2. Farmln, Sept. 7, 1685. 

3. Maclagan, op. cit. p. 275. 


numbered.only sir . in the whole empire 
daughters of the ChagtS’ family, Muqarrib KhSiiMd 
one physician of Jahangir’s court. Payne, op. cit p 194 ariH 
Mackgan, op. dt. pp. 274-3. Die two ne^ws S JatengS; contorted 

mlplQ wete reconverted §oon altett ^ 
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From the Jesuit records, the period of conversion 
extends from the year 1599 to 1667 n.D. During this 
period they had three distinct quarrels with the 
authorities, 

(a) in 1604 with Qulij Khan, governor of Lahore, 

(b) in 1614 with Jahangir for detaining his cargo- 
ship bound for Mahkah, and 

(c) in 1633-35 with 5hah Jahan on the question 
of the possession of the floogli. 

So, the period was rather short and interpersed 
with vicissitudes of quarrels. Further, during the period 
of famine, they purchased children from famished 
parents or guardians and converted them especially in 
Kashmir. Some of the missionaries being physicians 
were approached by the people for treatment and often 
at the. dying stage. The Fathers at the death-bed 
of their patients sprinkled water over the dying or 
dead person and congratulated themselves that 
"they had saved a soul and thus served Qod". The 
large numbers of the converts claimed by Thevenot 
might be conversions of this type. Contemporary 
evidences, on the whole, point out that the conver¬ 
sions were generally secret and of low class men 
who did not change their rituals or mode of life 
with the change of faith, or they were merely sick-bed 
or death-bed conversions when, out of necessity, no 
objection could be made by the people.* 

So far as right to public service was concerned, 
there are instances to show that there was no actual 
objection to their recruitment. One Mirzd Sikandar 
of nieppo, originally known as Ya'qub held a high 


1. Storia do Moffor, III, 198. The Annual Letter of 1648*49 
refers to purchase of children by the Fathers during famine, pp. 233-34. 
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position in n^bar's court. Mis son Dhu'l Qcirnain’ was 
a Subadar and Mansabddr during the reigns of Shall 
Jahan and nurangzeb. Juliana was the lady officer- 
in-charge of the medical department of the hareni. M 
group - of f^ussian slaves was in the employ of the 
Queen mother' at the time of nhbar. The Christians 
generally entered the service of the Mughals in the 
artillery department; some of the missionaries were 
employed as teachers. R large number of European 
physicians and surgeons was found in the employ of 
hings and noblemen.' Some time after, when the 
prospect of conversion receded, the kings of Europe 
began to employ these clergy men as their 
plenipotentiaries and they became so many political 
hirelings under clergymen’s gowns scrambling for 
privileges for their countrymen. 

There was no question of imposition of the Jeziah 
during the reigns of fthbar, Jahangir and: Shdh Jahan. 
nurangzeb reirriposed it in 1669 ; and the Fathers and' 
o her Christians had to pay it like ordinary non- 
Muslims and they could not claim the "guest's protec- 
lon as has been enjoined by the Hadith because of the 

m f '"Stance has been recorded 

that the Rqxa churchmen were remitted their arears 
of the Jeziah as a favour. The Missions were not rich 
and they could not pay in favour of poor Christian 


Imali lSTT life a,e exhaustive. 

Amal-Mh. Terry. Berrner, Tavernier and Manned. : 


c.g TuzuTCj 


2. Smith, op. cit. p. 206. 
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converts ; therefore, many of them reverted to Islam.* 
In 1686, the Qoa authorities sent a mission to the 
south where Hurangzeb was then staying. The leader 
of the mipion Magaihacnoniet flurangzeb personally, 
and the Iimpcror was pleased to exempt the Christians 
from the impost in the empire. The farman of release 
run thus ; "Mon-Muslims belonging to the religious 
orders could only be exempted from the tax if they 
were known to be poor/'^ and the exemption of the 
1 uthers rested on this ground of poverty."* One Par- 
wanah by flurangzcb dated 1693, and anotherby 
Bahadur Shah in 1707 repeated that the Fathers were 
exempted from the Jeziah on the ground that they 
were Faqlrs (recluse). Farrukh Siyar in 1718 and 
Muhammad Shah in 1726 granted exemption to 
Christians on similar grounds.** 

Mkbar treated the European Christians with consist¬ 
ency, courtesy and generosity. He appreciated their 
intellectual attainments. He not only granted them 
permission to build churches and make conversions, 
but went so far as to adopt the son of a Christian, 
Yti'qOli of Hlcppo, also known as Mirza Sikandar. 
This boy was adopted by Fkbar on condition that he 
would not be converted.’ This boy, Dhu'l Qarnain, 
hud free access to the harem.’ When Jahangir came 

1. Maclagan, op. cit. p. 123. 

2. For the position of non-Muslim foreigners and their goods, 
consult Bukhari, Bab. aX.Buyu and Aa-Saraksl. al.Mdb^ut, p. 89. 

3. Ibid p. 124. 

4. J. P. H. S. 1916. pp. 30-36. 

Sikandar^ *^'***”’ another son named 

6. Some say Dhu‘1 Qarnain was Afcbar’s son. Akbar had a 
Christian wife but it is not known definitely how many children 

8li€ bore »na wfeo they were. 
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to the throne, he ashed the boy to be converted, but 
on his refusal he had Dhu'i Qarnain forcibly circum¬ 
cised and forced him to read the Kalimah} But, still 
he persisted in his faith, hs has already been men¬ 
tioned, Juliana was in his employ as the medical 
superintendent of the harem and a family of slaves 
was in the employ of Hhbar’s mother. Though nhbar 
was sympathetic, some of his officials were bitterly 
against them. Qullj Khan, governor of Lahore fixed 
a day in 1604, for the wholesale seizure of the child¬ 
ren and wives of all Christians. 


Jahangir lilted Christian paintings j he was franh 
and jovial. The Christians tooh advantage of his 
frankness and simplicity. They were suspected to 
have taken some part in the rebellion of Salim 
against nkbar.^ He paid them money for building 
a church at Lahore. The liberality of Prince Salim 
was interpreted as his love for Christ and they 
expected that he would be converted to the 
religion of Christ. Some Christians in their foy in 
anticipation wrote that Salim had become a 
Christian in 1597. Hustin Bordeaux said that 
Shah Jahan had poisoned Jahangir because he 
was afraid that his father would become a 
Christian.^ On the whole, he was kind to the Christians 
If not to Christianity. Ht flgra, he paid an 
aliowancc of five to seven rupees per dav for 
maintenance to each Christian and occasional grants 
were made tor their festival s, nt Lahore, he once 

1. Payne, Jahangir and the JesuitT^p. 15^, ~ ~- 

2 . Jhe Din-i.Ilahi, p, 


3. J. P. H S. 1914. 
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wanted to Know the number of the Christians in 
the city as he intended to grant charity in cash.' 
But Jahangir became very angry with the Portuguese 
because they detained his cargo-ship from Mahkah ; 

so he withdrew all state-help from them and stopped 

the building of a church at Lahore for which he 
had already granted lands.^ The story of the 
conversion of the two sons of Danyal and their 
reconversion hos cilrecidy been refered to. 

Shdh Jahan was an orthodox Muslim and he 
had neither sympathy nor any positive dislike for 
either the Christians or the Portuguese, fie confirmed 
the purchases of lands by the Christians at Lahore 
which were resold by Oliveira.^ After the Bengal 
fracas he officially persecuted the Christians, and 
closed their churches at Agra and Lahore. Four 
hundred Christians were brought from Moogli to 
the court and Bering said, "The handsome women 
became inmates of the serglio, those of more 
advanced age or of inferior beauty were distributed 
amongst ^ the ‘(Jraara; little children underwent 
circumsicion and were made pages ; many became 
Muslims.’'' Those that stood out sternly and 
refused conversion were 'consigned to hell (prison) 
to pray^ to Allah for the delivery of their souls.' 
The attitude of the common people was very 
hostile to the Chr istians ; the converts were always 

1. Letter to Arohibistiop of Canterbury, 1616. Foster’s Roe p 276 

2. Islamic Culture, 'Vol. IV, pp. 306-08. 

a. J. A. S. B. XXI, 1925, p. 58. 

4. Storia Do Mogor,lll,-p.ng, 

All Mard5n Khan had a Portuguese wife. It is not known if 
she was a part of the Bengal booty. Maclagan. op. dt. p. 270, 
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pelted in the street, their services were jeered at and 
sometimes social stigma was attached to converts, 
flsaf Khan was probably the only noble who was 
more or less sympathetic towards the Christians. 

To summarise, there are on record three 
instances of official persecution of the Christians in 
India* :--by Quliz Khdn at Lahore in 1604,' by 
Jahangir in 1614 following seizure of cargo ship 
from Mahhah' and by Shah Jahan in 1633 following 
the floogli trouble. 


Shah Jahan's persecution of the Christians and 
Jesuits was to some extent mitigated by the friendly 
sympathies of his son, Dara Shuhoh. fie attended 
their parties and used to mahe friendly visits to 
them as Jahangir had done.* The liberal attitude 
of Dara once more lit up the hope of the 
Christians and they expected his conversion in 
no time. Manucci says that Dara died all but 
Christian. According to him, Dara died prayinq 
for the safety of his soul;— 


•'Muhammad has tahen my life. 

Oh, the son of Qod, grant me my life."' 

Aumngzeb's relation with the Christians is 
mysterious.^ Aurangzeb, who persecuted the Shfas 
and^ the Hindus, was not unnecessarily hard on the 
Christians. Soon after his accession, he wished 

ifi 7 i accompany him to Kashmir.' In 

1671 A.D. he-confirmed the grant of a piece of 


1. Lahori. E & D VIL pp. 42-43. 

2. mUra mi-Kushad. 
I'bn Allah mard jdn mi-bakshdd. 

3. Storiado Mogorll, p, 154. 
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land granted by Jahangird lie asked for a 
Persian translation of the Qospel but it is not 
known whether he read it or not.^ Campbell says 
that he had a discussion with ffurangzeb and he 
cited the Bible as his 'authority'; Hurangzeb 
treated it with respect and kissed it During the reign 
of Hurangzeb, there was hardly any official inter¬ 
ference with the Christian method of worship. When 
the Jeziah was imposed on the non-Muslims, the 
Christians were not exempted. But on Megalhaeno's 
representation, as has already been mentioned, it was 
remitted. Except three noblemen, Hmanat Khan, 
of Lahore, Shaiystah Khan of Bengal and Wazir Ja'far 
(son-in-law of Asaf Khan), almost all the governors 
were inimically disposed towards the Christians. 
Qadls particularly took the cue from Burangzeb and 
seized the slightest occasion to make searches, to 
impose fines on them, to send them to jail and when 
unable to harm them, at least to insult them.^ 

Position of the Europeans and Christians in the 
later Mughal period did not depend on the grace of 
the officials but on their own capacity. They no 
longer needed the patronage of the officers of the 
Central Government. The Europeans strengthened 
their position sometimes by bribe and often by 
tact Within 50 years of the death of ffurangzeb, 
they gathered strength enough to consolidate their 
political position and ultimately to supplant the 
Mughal supremacy by their own. 

1. J. P. H. S. V. 1916 p. 24. 

2. Annual report. 1670-78. 

3. Indian Antiquary XXXV, 1906, pp. 205-6, 

38 



appendix b 
aujeziah 


A compensatory tax 

‘HI Qabriel asked Muhammad, son of 

nbdu llah, to recite^ 

"Rght those who believe not 
In nilah nor the Last Day, 

Mor hold that forbidden 
Which hath been forbidden 

By nilah and His Hpostle, 

Nor acknowledge the religion 
Of Truth (even if they are) 

Of the People of the Book, 

Until they pay the Jeziah 

With willing submission 
Hnd feel themselves humiliated." 
meaning of the word Jeziah: 

^ origin of word Jeziah is Jaza which 
means gave satisfaction? Evidently this 'satisfaction' 

implication that Muslims 
had g duty and right to make non-Muslims believe 


The 

The 


1. Qur’3n, Surah, V. verse 29. 

Abridge^tTgs sTys^'that'thf/Saf if d 

(he gave satisfaction) and that “tho ?«r‘ved from Gasa 

Muslim subjects of the Muslta f “O"- 

the protection which is granted to theif^"th,f^ “ compensation for 
being free from military service.” ’ i^on-Muslim subjects 

because it is'^pafd^byf Jeziah 

being spared from death • I “ compensation {Jaza) for 

Mus^s purchase their lives and may lio^onger be "°"- 

Aghmdes. Mohammedan Theories of Finance, p. 393 
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in fiilah, in fiis Hpostle, acknowledge the I^eligion 
of Truth and surrender to Hllah.^ But if the non- 
Muslims who had 'surrendered' to the Muslims 
politically, refused the conqueror's privilege of 
making them 'believe in' and 'surrender to Hllah', 
they must pay compensation for such refusal. 
This compensation \s Jaza {ox Jeziah). The verse 
quoted above has reference to 'humiliation' also. 
Humiliation has been interpreted by Hl-Kharashi in 
his commentary on Hl-Mukhtasar' to imply that if the 
Dhimmis suffer humiliation, perhaps they would 
decide to get rid of it by becoming Muslims/ and 
that would serve the purpose of a Muslim because 
he was commanded 'to spread the message of Hllah'. 

Besides this theory of 'satisfaction', 'compensation' 
and'humiliation’, several other reasons have been 
advanced by different legists and scholars for imposi¬ 
tion of the Jeziah at different periods. They are :— 

(1) punishment for unbelief, 

(2) price for protection, 

(3) rental for residence, 

(4) price for free exercise of religion, 

(5) exchange for military service. 

Punishment for unbelief Hs-SarakhsI remarked 

1 . For the context of this Surah, Taubah. consult Yusuf All’s 
edition of the Qur’Sn, p. 447, n. 1280, 1281. 

2 . Al-Kharashi, p. 441-443. 

3. Jmah-etymologically may be connected with the Aramaic 
word Geerfa which was a poU-tax. The Persians after their conauest 
of Mesopotamia retained the tax. In Firdusi's Shah-Namah the word 
Gam occurs several times in the sense of a tax (vide VuUer’s Ed 
PP. 1497. 1541). In Persia, it was pronounced as 

Khara:, has connection with Aramaic Zharga meaning land tax 
which was doHected in conquered lands by the Sassaniahs. ’ 
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that the payment of the jeziah was a "punishment so 
long as he (the unbeliever) persists in his unbelief 
and in order to impress him with degradation .of 
unbelief and power of Islam.”' 

Price for (protection :—ni-Mawardl^ says that 
the Dhimmis by paying the Jeziah became entitled 
to protection, and therefore they were called the 
proteges (Mahrus). The Prophet has said, “The 
blood of a DhimmI is as sacred as the blood of 
a Muslim,” and thus the payment of money has been 
introduced in lieu of protection of the 'sacred blood'. 

Rentiit for residence :—Some scholars wanted 
to explain the jeziah as rental for residing in the land 
of the Muslims. But this view is not sound 
because if it were a mere rental women, children 
and monhs would not be exempted.^ 

Price for free exercise of religion Some times 
liberal concessions were made to the Dhimmis in lieu 
of the jeziah and they were allowed to carry on 
repairs of their temples, worship of idols and 
similar heathen practices not sanctioned by Islam. 
The 'Umayyad', Khallfah and his governor ffl-Hajjaj 
Ibn Yusuf, in reply to Muhammad ibn Qcisim's 
letter from Sind admitted such rights of the non- 
Muslims because they agreed 'to pay fixed tribute to 
the KhalifahY 

Exchange for milifary service :—Tiis-Sarahhsr says 
that it was expected that the Dhimmis residing in 

1 . As-Sarakhsi in Mabsut (Chap. X) has given a detailed narrative 
of the Jeziah* 

2* A1 MSwardi. op. cit. pp. 246-47. 

3. Al-Kharashi. p. 442. 

4. pp. 168-169, Xarachi Ed, Tr. by Kalich 
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in a Muslim state, must be ready to defend it, 
bat being non-Muslims they were not trusted to 
do so 'lest they should be inclined to assist the 
enemy'. So their personal service in the army 
was converted into contribution for expenses of the 
Muslim army. Caetani in his flnnali dell' Islam 
says^ "From Papyri, dated 30 to 90 liijri, it appears 
that the Jeziah was intended for payment of the army.” 
Caetani's observations are supported by a letter of 
nbu 'Ubaidah, the Hrab general of Khallfah ‘Umar, 
who ordered the governors of the conquered cities of 
Syria to return the sums collected as the Jeziah, and 
on this occasion he wrote to the people thus, "We give 
you back the money that we took from you as we 
have received news that a strong force (army of 
lieraclius, the Roman Emperor) is advancing against 
us. The agreement between us was that we should 
protect you, and as this is not in our power, we 
return you all that we took- But if we are victorious, 
we shall consider ourselves bound to you by the old 
terms of agreement." ngain, when the people of 
Cyprus offered the Jeziah to Rhallfah 'Umar, he 
refused the offer on the ground that "the conquest was 
till then not final and that till then he could not 
guarantee their protection." flt-Tabarl says, "If non- 
Muslims render military service of their own will, they 
are exempted from it during the years of active service. 
There is an instance when 'Umar exempted a Dhimnii 
from payment of the Jeziah for his whole life, because 
he had marked a spot where a well was sunk."’ 

1. Caetani, Annali delV Isldm^ Translation by Arnold, v. 5, p, 449. 

2. Convenant of ‘Umar as preserved in Kituh-u’l for 
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Who are liable fo pay the Jeziah ?—According to 

beginning from the 5urah 

t was to be imposed on 

ose who did 'not believe in Allah, Last Day and in 

nilahTd'^1 not forbid what 

ppers also. But there is no mention of the 

ribatoTs o?r."r‘ '■'* P'“P^‘=«'= 

ributors of he Jeziah. Imam Shafi'i actually said "The 

Jeziah may be accepted from the Christianize Jews 

as the idolators in 

fh^T h ^ mentioned verse refers only to 
c first two and the Prophet extended its scope to the 

entirely Ideally, the original Arab idolators were not 
to pay the Jeziah on the ground that "the Prophet was 

t eir eyes though on the same ground the Jews and 
Christians who had witnessed the miracles of the 

Prophet were not exempted. But Abu fjanifah says^ 

than all non-Muslims are of one category and 
therefore, it was lawful to take the Jeziah from all 
unbeli^s£jg^li^ ^ 'Umar accepted the Jeziah even 

1926^' °P-citp.73. Bulletin of John nayland>s Lilrary 

thJ' renegades need not pay 

the Jez:ah because "They have turned into unbelief after havinT ofee 
^ SlT -la* Islam.” Aghnides, op. cit. pp. 400—407. 

3. ShaibSni, Vol 11. pp. 141^142, . 
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from the Berbers in Hfrica and Khnlifoh Bbu Walid 
from the Brahmans of India. Whatever might be the 
meaning of the I^evelation referred to above, the 
practices of the Pious Khalifas clearly demonstrated 
that all non-Muslims who surrendered were tolerated 
as the protected and were required to pay the Jeziah.’ 

Persons exempted from imposition were^ children, 
and the insane, old, sich, blind and cripple' because 
they were not physically fit to assist in the defence of 
the state. But Bbu Yusuf says that the blind and the 
cripple persons who possessed property should be 
required to pay the Jeziah, because they should assist 
the defence of the state by contribution of wealth. 
The indigent who were not engaged in any business 
were not subject to payment. The recluse who had 
retired from the world and were living in churches 
and monasteries were not to pay. Hccording to Hbu 
f^anifah and Bbu Yusuf, monies were subject to 
payment if they could worh, but Imam Shafi'f includes 
any “Dhimml who is of age, of sound mind and of 
free status, the priests, the senile, the old people, the 
paralytics etc. included." FIs regards the indigent one 
extreme view pleaded that he had no right to stay in a 
Muslim country because he could neither work, nor pay 
for the defence of the state. Why should the state permit 
such a drone to eat upon the labour of the Muslims ? 
Slaves were exempted from payment of the Jeziah, 
because they had no legal status, nor was the jeziah 
paid by their masters on their behalf. But, indirectly 
the owners of slaves paid the jeziah because the rate of 
imposition increased on account of their possessing 

1. Hadith. Ibn M5jah, Bab. 41. Tinnldhl, Siyar, Bab. 31. 
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slaves. The jurists did not discuss the problem 
whether the retention of Muslim slaves by a 
Dhimmi would increase the rates of the Jeziah. 
Probably the question did not arise in flrabia, though 
it was common in many other Muslim countries. 

Different hinds of Jeziah :—(l) by agreement, 
(2) by force arms. 

The Jeziah by agreement :^The Prophet set 
examples of imposing the Jeziah by agreement when 
he made arrangement with the people of Najran that 
they should pay annually in two instalments of two- 
thousand dresses of two pieces each, whose value was 
eighty-thousand dirhams. The Prophet, a merchant 
as he was in his early life, was naturally very particular 
about contracts and he always insisted upon his 
followers to respect covenants. Imam Shafi'i’ held that 
the Jeziah once fixed by a treaty could be changed 
povided that the rate jper capita must on no account 
be less than one dinar^ per head under compulsion. 

The jeziah by force of arms :—The Muslim con¬ 
queror after the conquest of a place by force of arms, 
had a right to impose the Jeziah upon the non- 
Muslim population.^ Khalifas lihe 'Umar,'Uthrnan 
and ‘nil imposed such contributions upon the non- 
Muslim population of newly conquered territories. 
The rate fixed by them was approved by the 

1. Abu Yusuf, op. cit. vol. IV • p. 98. Hasan al-Basri said. “Monks 
pay no Jeziah because they are poor and nave left the world.** In 
the treaty of Ishoyabah it was agreed that “the priests and monks 
shall not pay tribute.*’ Ibn ‘Abdu’l Hakam says, “Monks pay no 
taxes, for the Dhimmis have to bear the tribute of those of them 
who turn monks,” Ibn ■ Abdu’l IJakam, Futah, Misc. p. 156. 

2. Quoted by MSwardi, Muqaddimah, pp. 246, 250. 

3. Al Kharashi, p. 443. 

4. 1 dinar=12 dirhams ; 1 dirham=three annas ; 
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Sahabis (Companions of the Prophet) and by the 
'Ijma (concensus of opinion). 

Rate of imposifloti This was a knotty problem. 
The Jeziah might be imposed on the whole community 
of the Dhimmis per capita individually or collec¬ 
tively, on all lands or on each portion of land, to 
be realised from the holder of the land individually. 
The imposition might be redeemed either by pay¬ 
ment in cash or by payment in kind. 

Payment by cash The rate of imposition was 
fixed by Khalifah 'Umar at 48 Dirhams for the 
rich, 24 for the middle class and 12 for the poor 
who earned their living by personal labour. In 
the commentary of Tahawl, there is a classification 
of Dhimmis according to wealth.^ He that possessed 
ten thousand dirhams or more was rich ; owners 
of two hundred to ten thousand dirhams regarded 
middle class men ; and people who earned their 
living by their own labour but possessed less than 
two hundred dirhams were said to be poor. There 
is another classification where the rich were those 
who had more than enough and who could afford 
to be idle. He that had enough for the family 
and for himself was called middle class. Me that 
worked for his bread was reckoned as poor. Imam 
Shafi'l was of opinion that one dinar should be the 
minimum per head while the Minhaf permitted the 
conqueror to bargain with the conquered for a better 
rate. Ordinarily, the rate once fixed could not be 

1. Aghnides, op. cit. p. 403. 48 Dirhams is equivalent to Rs* 9 or 12s 
approximately. 

2. MinhSi, Vol. Ill, p, 279, 

39 
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altered. Khalil says that reductions were permissible 
for reductions in income. 

The amount of the Jeziah might be consolidated 
into a lump sum in cash or goods to be paid by 
the Dhimmis separately on lands they possessed, 
or collectively by the whole population or per 
capita. If the number of heads decreased by death, 
conversion or emigration, the amount of contribution 
was reduced proportionately; if the heads subse¬ 
quently increased the amount was restored. 

But, on the whole, the information regarding the 
rates of the Jeziah is conflicting. In the lands where 
currency was in gold, .the rate was'48, 24 and 12 
dirhams; in silver-standard countries lihe Syria and 
Bgypt, the rate was 25% higher. The views of four 
legists differ fundamentally 

Imam Flbu Hanifah fixed the Jeziah at 48, 24, 12 
Dirhams according to wealth. 

Imam Blimad ibn Hanbal left the rates to the 
discretion of the ruler though he fixed the minimum 
at 12 dirhams. 

Imam A/Ialih fixed the highest rate at 40 to 48 
dirhams according to the standard of currency. 

Imam Shafi'i fixed the rate at 18 dirhams on 
the rich, and poor alihe. 

Why was this difference in rates ? Possibly, these 
differences _ were due to the fact that the Imams 
took into account the conditions prevailing in the 
countries in which the Dhimmis lived. 

Imam Shdfi'i recommended the banishment of 
those Dhimmis who were too poor to pay even the 
minimum rate. Hsh-ShaYani says that they should be 
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excused payment.^ Yahya pleaded that relief should 
be given to those who could not bear the graded 
tax.^ 

Payment in kind :—The conqueror might make 
a provision in the terms of payment of the Jeziah 
for entertainment of Muslim travellers who might 
stop in the city or village of the Dhimmls. They 
were to be entertained by the Dhimmls at their 
own cost. In fixing provision for number of guests or 
horses, the period of stay was specified. I^ich or 
poor, everyone was bound to maintain Muslim guests, 
but medical relief or bath was not provided for. On 
no condition could a Dhimrai be turned out of his 
house to mahe room for a Muslim guest Consolidated 
payment might also be made in hind by the 
community of the Dhimmls of a particular locality 
as the Prophet himself allowed the people of 
iHqj'ran to pay yearly 2000 Hullas (dress) of two- 
piece each, each Mulla being worth 40 dirhams, 
'nil accepted ropes and needles as the Jeziah. Carcases, 
wine and pigs were not accepted though they might 
be sold by the Dhimmi in order to pay the tax.^ 

Mode of Collection and Payment :—Hccording 
to Imam flbu IJanifah the Jeziah fell due at the begin¬ 
ning of the year though it should be collected two or 
three days before the year wore out, preferably on the 
eve of Ramdan. ffbu Yusuf maintained that the 

1. Ash-Sha’r3m» Kitahu'l Mizan^ II, p. 161. 

2. Yusuf, p. 9. Payment was made by halves and quarters. 
Rainer quoted from a Papyri that in 195 A. H. a baker in Egypt 
paid 1/2 dinar (670 A. D.) ; 5 men paid 7-1,6 dinar ; 44 men paid 
108*2/3 dinars. 

3. Ash Sull, Idah^un Kuttdh, A. H. 1341. p. 215. 
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amount should be collected in instalments every two 
months, while Muhammad Ibh flasan preferred collec¬ 
tion every month, thus the Dhimmls might be relieved 
of the burden of paying a large amount at a time; on 
the other hand Muslims might be benefited by receiving 
regular contributions.. Both Imams Shafi'r and Malik 
opined that there should be one payment annually^ 
according to lunar year. While the jeziah would be 
collected the Dhimmis were made to stand and the 
collector to sit. The Dhimmi must wear a distinctive 
dress which might distinguish him from a Muslim- 
fighnides says,^ "During the process of payment the 
Dhimmi is seized by the collar and vigorously shahen 
and pulled about in order to show him his degrada¬ 
tion ; and he is rebuhed, Oh Dhimmi, Oh Enemy 
of Qod, pay the Jeziah.” He is not allowed to pay the 
Jeziah. by proxy, for, by this he might avoid 
humiliation, behind the imposition and "thus defeat 
one of the prime objects of the Jeziah."^ But both 
nbu Yusuf and Muhammad Ibn fjosan agreed that 
payment by proxy might be allowed. The tradition 
says that 'Umar sent two men 'Uthman Ibn Hanif and 
tJudhayfa to Iraq to assess the Jeziah and "they 
sealed the necks of the Dhimmis.” Hbu Yusuf says 
that the sealing of ncchs was done at the time of collec¬ 
tion of tribute. After collection the seals were broken." 


1. Mabsut. X, p, 32. 

2. Aghnides—op. cit. p. 407. 

3. Humiliation of the non-Muslims in India was advocated by the 

QScjT of the coutt of *Ala-u d-Din thus. ’‘When the reveAue officers 
demands silver from them (Hindus), they should without question, 
and with all humility and respect tender gold. If the officer throws 
d,irt in their niouths, they must without reluctance open their mouths 

wide to receive it.the due subordination of the Dhimmi is 

exhibited in, this humble payment, and by throwing dirt in to his 
month.” TanJeh-i-Firns Shah\ E. D. III. p. 184. 

4* Abu yusui'TT’pp. cit. p. 72. 
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•In every country conquered by the Muslims, the 
Jczicih was a part of its administrative process—for 
reasons psychological, religious and financial.. 
Psychologically speaking, it gave the Muslim a 
satisfaction that he had vindicated the superiority of 
his arms and the acceptance of the Jeziah was a 
permanent recognition of his conquest by the conquer¬ 
ed. I^eligiously speaking, the imposition was 
regarded as a part of the fulfilment of his duty as a 
Muslim because the Jeziah was revealed in the Qur'an, 
it was sanctioned by the tradition of the Prophet and it 
was scrupulously followed by the Pious Khalifas and 
their successors. Financially, the very existence of 
the early Muslims depended on what the they received 
by way of contribution from the non-Muslim subjects, 
because at the beginning, Muslims could not pay 
anything but the Zakat which, too, was utilised for the 
relief of the poor; payment of the KharSj by the 
Muslims came much later, ffn idea may be formed 
from the lists given below of the amount which came 
from the non-Muslims by way of the Jeziah :— 
fibout 250 n. H. Baghdad paid approximately— 

120,000 Dirhams, 

„ 254 n. 11. Egypt paid approximately— 

48,000,999 Dirhams'. 

These figures indicate the huge amount that the 
Muslim treasury received from the non-Muslim contri¬ 
bution and they could ill afford to lose it. Occasional 
acts of grace on the part of individual rulers are also 
on record. Khalifah Ma'mun was kind to the people 
of Edessa, and he remitted all their contributions. 

Ibn KhxirdS4 Bay, KifaWl WaH Mc^saliJc^ p. S3, 
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In India Muhammad Ibn Qasim remitted the 
Jeziah on the Brahmans because they helped him 
in discovering Ladi, the queen of Dahir, hing 
of Sind and his two daughters Parimal Devi and 
and Surji Devi.‘ Further, as a community they rendered 
immense services in popularising the ffrab rule in 
Sind by accepting service under the fSrab conqueror.^ 
Rruz Tughlug levied the tax on the Brahmans 
because 'they were the very keys to the chambers of 
idolatry and the infidels depended on them.'^ flhbar's 
remission of the Jeziah is a classical example of 
remission of the Jeziah on the entire community of 
the Dhimmis as much as Hurangzeb's re-imposition 
of the same after remission. 


L 

2 . 

a 


Chachnamah, Karachi Ed. 
Ibid. pp. 165-167. 


of Kalichbeg —p. 164 . 


mikh-i-Firuz ShShL E. D. Ill, p. 365. 






CHAPTER VII 

SOME NATIONAL AND LIBERAL ASPECTS OF 
THE MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION 

Difficulties for an orthodox non-Hrab Muslim to 
be a nationalist and patriot in his own country as well 
as remain loyal to the Hrab institutions, are too many. 
Islam mahes a follower feel that he is a Muslim first 
The Hrabs took advantage of the founder of Islam 
being an Arab and they wanted to maintain the ffrab 
tinge of his religion. The process had already been 
facilitated because the Ka'bah in Makkah was defined 
as the centre of religion for all Muslims. Pilgrimage 
was made compulsory and the place of pilgrimage 
was Makkcih which was a religious centre of the 
pre-Muslim Hrabs too.’ Thus, a common geographical 
centre was provided in Hrabia for all Muslims 
which helped the growth of an Firab territorial 
sense in Islam and it became a tremendous obstacle to 
the growth of a patriotic sense amongst Muslims in 
other parts of the world. Every Muslim looks upon 
being a “Ijlajf (Pilgrim) as a religious duty of his life 
and the “fjajj" offered an opportunity to the Ffrabs to 
develop a pro-FIrab feeling amongst all Muslims. 
The nrbic language in which the message of nilah 
was revealed to the I^asul and the continuance of 
the same language as the vehicle of the prayer helped 

1. Position of Makkah and Ka’bah in the Muslim circle has been 
well defined by the great German scholar Farmer, in his book The 
Arabian Music, Chapter,H, 
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the growth of a common language, which the orthodox 
Muslims regard as the natural language of Qod and 
man. Every Muslim whether he understands it or 
not, must say his prayers in Eirabic. Imam Hbu 
lianifah and ffurangzeb were possibly two of the 
few Muslims who suggested a change in the language 
of prayer; but they had not the courage to mahc 
that change.' Inspite of Muhammad’s universal 
appeal, at a latter period, the early fSrabs took full 
advantage of the national aspect of the Hrabian 
religion, namely, common object of worship (fJllah, 
a pre-lslamic Arab deity now made an fSbsolute One), 
common centre of religion Mal^hah in Arabia and 
common the ffrabic language, and they have thus 
impeded permanently the growth of extra-religious 
feelings of nationalism^ and patriotism in other parts 
of the Muslim world. 


1. Bernier, Travels, p. 156. Im5m Abu Hanifah opined that 
prayers may be said in any language, but none does so. The Wahhabys 
also attempted the vernacularisation of the Khutbah. 


2 . The words Nationalism and Patriotism have been 
modern accepted connotations. 


used in their 


was meant tr^eTnternationalTnd^not Pleached by Mutiammad 

as his Arab followers are alletfed tn hi ^ religion of any country, 

addressed ‘Mankind' as 

Bam Idara and never he alLssed tL ill?. ii Adam'TS 

Minpanions, Sahabis. hundreds came from Rum / X, 

in fact, the country of Sshabi. Abyssinia and 

be overlooked thf/olrlh made nrovi.lo^f 

and Tribes.” In Surah 49. V. 13 ^it i« “Nations 

have made you nations and tribes that 

another.” It is true that Muhammad ad Hr , ^‘s^nguish one 

species, at least in the latter 

used Islam to their advantage and^ado address but the Arabs 

by retaining the supreSfcy of 

Arab according to an imLrr. . elments in it. None but an 
Khallfah; the® seat of the KhalHaf.®“'°“ Muslims, could be a 
was branded as “profaL" wher^n^If ‘'°d ^tmur 

from Baghdad to Samarqand Se Ae Khilafat 

now Arab elements predominate in Islamic 

r rsiamic sociology all over the vyorld. 
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Inspite of this limitation in Islamic way of 
thinking, human nature could not be changed 
completely. The Muslims in different parts of 
the world being guided by political and economic 
interests of the state, or being guided by ties 
of tribe and society, developed feelings and created 
traditions which may fairly be termed national and 
patriotic. In purely secular matters, religion was, more 
often than not, pushed to the background by the 
Muslims in many countries outside Arabia ; necessity 
for preservation of the throne found these rulers in 
allianee with peoples who were Infidels and Kafirs. 
Biological urge compelled them to seek alliances in 
their own way with women other than 'the people 
of the BookV Humanitarian instincts often prompted 
them to extend help and patronage to the peoples 
of other religions. Sense of aesthetics brought 
them into close touch peoples 'profane' in the Muslim 
sense of the term. Love of culture and natural' 
assimilative tendencies innate in man, made them 
fuse together Islamic culture and 'infidel culture' 
inspite of their professions to the eontrary. 

The Mughals in India, though they had accepted 
the religion of Arabia, did not associate themselves 
with Arab social traditions entirely; being without very 
deep-rooted heritage, the Mughals could easily adjust 
themselves to the environment in whieh they found 
themselves; they settled down in India and felt 
that they were not only rulers of India, but that 
they also belonged to India. Th e Mughals, like many 

1. Muslim law permits marriage of Muslims with non-Muslims. 
but only with peoples who ‘have received scriptures”. 

40 
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of their Turho-fSfghan predecessors looked upon 
Hindusthan as their own land.^ They were born in 
India, they lived in India and they died in India. No 
Indian Muslim Sultan ever went on a pilgrimage to 
Hrabia. Few of them had any sense of extra-territorial 
patriotism—they did not look upon Qhazna, Qhor, 
Samarqand, Knbul or Badakhshan as their home, 
and India as a land of sojourn. Of course, they- 
took pride in their tribe, the word Irani or Turani 
was used as much to signify their association with 
the place from which they came as to specify the 
tribe from which they descended.^ India-born 
Muslims called themselves Hindustani, and they 
associated themselves with the place of their birth, 
such as Shaikh Mubarak with Nagor, Hbdu'l Qadir 
with Bada'un, flbdu'l Hamid with Lahore and those 
born of mixed blood were not looked upon in any way 
degraded for their birth.^ Hll that was earned in 
India was spent in India and the country was not 
drained of her wealth. Of course, each and every 
Indian was not rich individually because wealth 
was unevenly distributed, but there is no doubt that 
India under the Mughals was rich. There seem to 


opposed in the Bahmani 

IrSfi Mu,r between Hindustani Muslims and 

rani Muslims. It was a common feature after 1707 A.D. to see 

tani, Turani and Hindustani feuds at Delhi. Prof. Sherwani’s 
Muhammad Gawan, the great Bahmani Wasir, pp 156-71 

Kingdom was always divided 

mongst sons of monaichs according to tribe, and not according 
to territory. Tripathi, op. cit. p. 106. according 

3. Mixed blood of Firuz Tughluq was no bar i,- 
though at the time of Bahlu’l Lodi's nephew an onno' 
offered on grounds of mixed birth. Nor W priL SaC^^^^ 

Jahan opposed because of their mixe^ blood 
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have been not many obstructive laws against any 
community in matters of trade and customs except 
some in the the reign of fSurangzeb when he 
imposed a custom duty of five to ten per cent on the 
non-Muslims. leather the Mughal Law of Escheat i.e. 
(Baj-yaftan) hit the Muslim aristocracy hard.^ Hlmost 
the entire property of a Muslim mansabdar was liable 
to be confiscated immediately after his death leaving 
just enough for the bare maintenance of the family 
and children. The son of a deceased lord must begin 
afresh and build up his position by his own effort 
and capacity. The Hindus were exempted from the 
application of this law of escheat though they were 
liable to contribution on succession. The custom 
of payment of Zahat did not apply to the non- 
Muslims. 

n great unifying factor in the Mughal administra¬ 
tion was the system of common administrative laws. 
The Dastur-u'l-nmah and the ffhham were 
applicable to all irrespective of caste or creed. Except 
where it was not specifically mentioned for any 
particular area or people or event; ff'ins (I^egula- 
itions) were intended for all subjects of the state. 
Hnother factor of unity was the Mughal civil law. 
The Muslim civil laws of contract and evidence were 
applicable to both Hindus and Muslims. - Of course, 
it was a legal disability to the Hindus, but its redeem¬ 
ing feature lay in the unifying effect which the 
system produced. 5o far as the laws of inheritance. 


1. Faruki, op. cit, p. 164. Sir J. N. Sarkar, Mughal Administration 
pp. 20-24. Ed 1920. Aurangzeb discominued the Law of Escheat. 

2. ^c^^istdnA-Madhdhib, III. ppA2U38 (Tr.I 
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marriage and other social laws regarding 8ati, 
Bevdasi, widow, etc. were concerned, the Hindus 
were allowed to be governed by their own.* In 
villages the soeial structure was ullowed to remain 
in tact under its own caste, guild and Panchdyet 
system. To the credit of the Mughals it must be 
said that they did not mahe any conscious attempt 
to hill the soul of the people whom they conquered 
as many other nations have done in different lands 
over which they ruled. It was a feature of the Hrab 
conquest that the fSrabs attempted to Hrabianise 
the countries which they conquered and their 
conquests were thorough as we find in Persia, Iraq, 


_ 1. Whatever Aurangzeb might have done in practice, his 

‘Almffm' propounded some principles of freedom for the non-Muslims 
Let us repeat what it says, “Dhimml. do not subject themselves to the 

laws of Islam, either with respect to things which are of religious nature 
such as fasting or prayers, or with respect to such temporal act 
as though contrary to Muhammodan religion may be legal bv 
Aeir own,^ such as sale of wine or swine’s flesh, because we ( i e 
Muslim jurist) have been commanded to leave them at liberty’in 
all things which may be deemed bv i-r. u ” 

to the precepts of their own faith.” See ante. pp. 237-3!^’'°^^'' according 

the “^'^“ant of ‘Umar as preserved in 

the Kitab-u 1 Umm says : “You (Dhimmis) shall be under Muslim 

thing as wine, pigs etc. we shaU L'Ll the^aTe’"'^™ " w shT'^^t 

scrutinize nor enauirf> .we shall not 

.1, u 1- «to your contract between vou 

other unbeliever. You shall r.^,. .4- i - “'^ween you and any 

cross nor panade you idolatry, nor buTld^a 

nor occupy the chLf sets ^.take the crest of road 

RifSB-iil Umm. 4. Ill assemblies when Muslims are present”. 
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Asia Minor, Afghnistan and Egypt over which they 
super-imposed not merely their religion but also their 
language/ manners and customs. But the Turks 
were themselves converts ; they refused to accept 
the social system that accompanied their religion of 
adoption, and always made compromises with the 
peoples whgm they converted. In fact, Indians being 
converted by the converts, there remained many gaps 
between the two, and the calcification helped natural 
adjustments. 

In other matters, the principles and procedure of 
Muslim penal code were applied in general. But, in 
time of actual application, innumerable difficulties 
arose. Hence, we find attempts made by successive 
Mughal rulers to modify them. Hkbar, Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan,—all of them made their own laws for 
suppression of crime and regulation of punishment, 
finally, Hurangzeb drew up his famous Fatawa-i- 
'niamglri which was a digest of laws of crimes as 
much as of the law of religion. The Judicial Proceed¬ 
ings, that have been preserved in the Imperial 
Records Office at Hew Delhi offer very interest¬ 
ing instances of legal procedure during the last 
period of the Muslim rule. By gradual process, 
Hindu social institutions found a permanent place 
in the Mughal judiciary side by side with the 

1. Linguistic imperialism was a special feature of Arab conquest. 
From Morocco to Afganistan whereever they conquered and ruled, 
they Arabianised the language of that country. Even Persia which 
had a great language had to Arabianise her language by adopting the 
Arabian script. 

Sind, conquered by Arabs, channged her script, the Sindhi 
is the only Indian language which, is written in Arabic script. 
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Mughal laws and institutions/ Tlu- Iiu!i..;n , -p.vi 
in the peisonaJ life of Mughtil ctiifUTnr:, wo-t v.tv 
prominent in their adoption of Induin drr.Ns, hiaoid 
of forcing a separate dress upon the ni in-.\Li ,h::i^ in 
order to distinguish them from tlu-hdirvvr. a. vo*. 
the custom with some of the . \rah cuiujaeiMi , • Uu- 
Mughals often adopted the dress nf the. eumpu icd 
people. The Shahdn ^hOhyat {Jm}»rrii) uf the .Moghal. 
was not in any way hum hied and disgraced u imndiev 
adopted the insignia of royalty of the eon.jarred 
people. The jewelled crown, golden thmm-, di,m;.m i 
ring, silken umbrella, pearled necklace, geld ■ svd 
shoes, and emarcild foot stool ipahns) were ’ i-nimied 
from outside and they were Indium The Ktijpufs uti.m- 
ted niany customs of their masters and friend , | hr 

Mugha emperors distributed KhiTuts (robes of honuuri 
to the favoured grandees but they were of the • atnr 
pattern for both Hindus ond Muskk .s.,'!", 

thffevercrTT”^f iNter-.„,nTi.u,r-, 

wherever celebrated, gave opportunity ftm reeinn-cat 

adoption of ceremonies. The 1 fin'd i i • i 
RaWr Bundhen (bh.di,,., „f 'jj ' 

friendship) was very much ,ip,,ra-i,iUd by tl,!! 


of Judicial Brandi under entry No. l-f, r‘„L ‘ '''' 

1835 and Maccaulay’s Ms. Minutes in that I-oiCuu.; 

2 . At-T^bari. Annals, III. 1387. Mutuwakkil {.,/ l ■ 

Muslims to wear the same dress ns rh, xa . 

ordered to fix wooden devils to their ho ^****1'W«- nh.inmW w.-rr 
distinguished. See ante, pp. 234 - 35 . 

HJ. r. rd^Mrit rrai -ir ™“"" 

.ta„„ 
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Mnijluils. naniftyan Wiis ti l\'aK;liilniiul liliui uf the 
fiiniilv of tlu' K’ciiki of ( Jiitor : the luiii.icl.i > .ml .Shiiii 
lulh'iti's I'umilv cxch.iiiijcd tiifts on hinlulixin 
iooil, <pLvi<i!lv ill prcpnnifion uiui in the nitiimri 
itf tuK'iiivi it, the niiucitil intlucncc wus couiined to thr 
nristoenk-y tiioti.jh they liiii nut diiu-to.jctlu'r. ( )n 
ocemdou , itf the joyo:!> festivity of t.hr ‘Id or tn.nruu|e, 
the nrisfuctMts enjoyed the same wine etipN, 
nut deal .iree^ tind daneiiu| [lartie.e The Kaya-a!ia> 
U:'. a eoniinanitt' \va\' nuieii inflaeiieed hv their 
Ma.'dini iiut deri tiiat it was soinetiines difiieah to 
distiniiaish them from tlic Mti.slinN I'v a t-asaal 
observer, ,s[Hvially in the centres ut ATiijha! 
intlav-ik'e, 

in an iitino'^pliere o| reliijioa.s intolerance, even 
ii minor instance ot toleration Inm its own siani- 
tieatk'e aiul it was so in tlie ATitjhal einpiiw. 1 lu' main 
plank, on whieh the metni'cts of different eoinnuinities 
in the Ala.jhal Itidivi met, were tlu- eonnnon festival *. 
lUtlnir was tivet.sc to liaviiuj any si»eia! iniereoarse 
with the peoplein India ; his rcpivts are eloqarnt 
in hi.s Aleinotrs. 1 kit {laniayctn felt it an honuvir to 
establish the reiiition-s!ii[) of lyaklii ikuli t int- 
brother by eotntesyi with tlie dowa.jer KMnt of Cliifor. 
akbar went a .step fuither and ineiuded the te.stivais 
of the dificreni eomnuinities withiti the list ot the 
lioliilay.s of the 1 nipiiv.’ 'lite Ihiula lestivals of 
I<akhUSaishtikhi,!)ashcrd. aiiivu-ratri. Holt, Iki.santa- 
lAincham!,—tlie A\as!ini 'Id, lyAnnadan, .Shah-i-lHiidt, 
(dichlum, {'atiha-i-l )oO/dittkini,thc 1 k’rsuin Aiitulba/ar, 

I. i.\ Mai!ifn lu^nftif.% i'aI \nt.K A r.iUsk.p 

Cal. 1 4, */% I ** 

Thf M7i l!)I, Ihci, iii-l, 
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Naw-ruz, Hban—the Parsee flrdibisht, Khordad, 
Bahman,—the Christian Christmas, Easter and 
Michael Mass were enjoyed by the people of the 
empire and the Mughal emperors utilised them as 
occasions for social re-unions and meetings.* They 
had their peculiar method of enjoying the occasion 
as for example, Jahangir celebrated the occasion 
ofDashera by a review of troops. Sometimes the 
Mughal rulers paid for the celebration of profane 
es iva s. These social unions on festive occasions 
had a significance of their own. 

•T charities were dis- 

ri uted to the Hindus and Muslims without much 
distinction^ which maintained the national character 
0 these festivals. On the occasion of the birth¬ 
day of the Emperor, his Majesty's august person was 
weighed against gold -and silver which were then 
distributed amongst the learned and the poor and 
amongst the favourites of the court.^ Irrespective 
_^Lij;£g^_Wa ts were distr ibuted, honours were 

1 . Payne Jesuits ^the coun~^f7^' 32 sTITIt'tT' 
These festivals were enjoyed by the Mughals Lt from nol 
was done by the E. I Co in t-h i ‘ j policy as 

sent I^ujas to the Kalighat temple or sT^ 

at the Muharram and to follow ’ ’ ®°ldiers to accompany Taeias 

behind the M^hal^ anf 

With the Biitish L was a to]' t were different 

appreciation. " it was a real 

p. 223 . ^ edited by Foster, 

3 . Ibn. Hasan, op, cit. pp. 293-99 

who^' detLVed^'ttntt’'of 

teUgion is found in that classificatil Bll^f' ’ reference to 

5 . Abdul 7i.r i®it)chmann, p. i 78 ). 

Abdul Kadir. df«slt« Calcutta. HI. pp. 3 ^ 38 . 
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conferred and lifts in rnnl^ were given after 
important victories and on the birth-days of royal 
children. The birth day of the Emperor was treated as 
an Empire Day throughout the realm when prisoners 
were released, honours and presents were offered to 
the nobles, and promotions in rank were declared all 
over the country. 

In the field of education, there are instances 
when the Muslims attended schools taught by Hindu 
teachers and Hindus attended Muslim schools, 
though the latter practice was more in vogue 
and a cultural approach was thus facilitated. 
Though Hindustani was the language of the royal 
household, Persian was the common official language 
of the state. Local languages were not interfered 
with. Marathi, Hindi and Bengali were often 
patronised by the Muslim rulers. Some Bijapur 
Sultans composed entertaning poems in Marathi 
and Telegu. 'Fidil Shah substituted Hindi for 
Persian as a court language, so says Feristah.‘ 
Urdu or Hindustani were freely used by the 
common people both Hindu and Muslim in the 
north. Language was a great factor of unity in 
Mughal India. Inspite of the imperialism at the 
centre, the Mughal government did not interfere 
much at the extremities.^ Education w as not a 

1. Ferishtah, op. cit. ii. p. 27. 

2. Mohsin Fani says that the control of the Mughal empire 
at the extremity was thorough. Every egress and ingress into the 
village was to be reported to the authorities. News-writers (Waqha- 
Navis) were very prompt in sending despatches. But this control 
related to the matters of political disobedience or withholding of 
revenue. Ordinarily local autonomy was maintained in villages through 
the Panch, guild and caste. Da'bistan, II. pp. 121-38. (Trans) 

41 
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government concern; though royal patronage was 
extended to the Mahtabs and Madrasas, individual 
Hindu poets and litterateurs received patronage 
from the state as has been mentioned already. 
The official titles for Hindu poets were Kctvi 
I^ai, Maha-Kavi I^ai and Mahapatra. Loyalty 
to the throne was the basis of the civil rights in 
the Mughal Empire and not loyalty to religion 
alone. Thus developed a new synthesis in the 
conception of the Muslim ideal, flhbar had to 
introduce a new form of oath, called the Oath of 
fealty by which every Hmir, both Hindu and 
Muslim, was ashed to swear allegiance to the 
throne by declaring his readiness to sacrifice his 


property, life, religion, and honour} Ultimately it 
was incorporated into his Dln-i-Ilahi. The privilege 
of state-service was not the monopoly of the 
fol owers of the faith but was extended to all 
subjects of the state. Hon-Muslim subjects were 
recruited into the army and more so in the 
department of finance. But this privilege of state- 
^rvice was practically a close preserve for the 
Rqputs, specially because every post in every 
department was attached to the army and every 
Rajput was, by birth, a soldier. Further, it was 

to thf Rqputsthat they were nearer 

to the seat of the central government and were 

asiy available. Hhbar as well as Hbu'l FadI 


2, The n oac\ ~ ~ ~ ~ --- 

Dm-i-Ilahi. but it u wrong. ““ed them with Akbar's 
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attracted ni^bar by their nobility of blood, by their 
hereditary association with the government of the 
country and by their tradition of military service. 
Every post, however low, carried a military rank 
with it except that of the Qadi.^ 

Rajputs being traditionally a military community 
were benefited by the privilege of state-service. 
Matrimonial alliances raised some Rajput houses to 
the position of 'Ring's Caste'. In the selection of 
Hindus for high posts, Hkbar almost always sought 
Hindu royal houses. High ranks in the army when 
offered to the Hindus, were reserved for the high 
class Rajputs. Other classes of Hindus held humble 
jobs. Pelsaert in the Report on Jahangir's India says 
that he found Hindus as 

(1) clerks and brokers, 

(2) merchants and jewellers, 

(3) artisans of all kinds except dyers and weavers, 

(4) salesmen and agents of big Muslim 
merchants and their subordinates.^ 

The middle class in Mughal India included 
teachers, theologians, astrologers, physicians, 
merchants, some skilled artisans, lower cla^s 
government servants and they were both Hindu 
and Muslim. 

5irjadunath says that Hindu genius found no 


. 1. There is only one instance of a QadI holding a military 
rank, e. g. JahSngir’s Sadr JahSn, Ma'athiru'l Umara, III. p. 349^50. 

2. Pelsaert, op. cit p. 77. Clerical posts were generally filled 
up by the Kayasthas who were traditionally connected with pen. 
They often claim racial connection with Kshatriyas of Northern 
India, In Mahra4;ta coujifry these posts were filled up by the JPra'bhus, 
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expression during theMughciI period, uruj hv- rogre:..,-,! 
that the Hindus were "hewers of wood luid dn iv. u.-, 
of ■_ water."' He suggests that this ubjcH pn,-.iti..ii 
of the Hindus was due to the systcnniiic uiui-i liiidii 

bias of theMughais. Dr. Ishwari Pmsad opines liiiu 
a society which produced such hrilliunt suiiii. 
Tulsidas, Surdas, Kesabdds uiit! ( .liintilniiini, 
architects like Sanwaldds, Daswunath, Hriswuii aiij 
Jagannath, musicians like Tdnscii, flaridn.. uii.i 
fanardan Bhatt, and physicians like Chuiulni .Sen 
could not be regarded as absokuely liarren. 
It may be that imperial patronage was nut 

as rnethodieal and systematic as oncniitjlil expeel 
under modern conditions ; may be, there'was more 
of indifference than positive animus cKjainst the 

intellectual activity of the Hindus in general. ! kif 
to say that the Mughal policy was ubsoluk ly nnti- 
Hindu throughout, is to do scant justice to die 
Mughal Emperors. The Mughals did not, as was 
usual with the mediaeval states, take anv initiutik'e 
m fostering genius ,- but if they found any, tlu-y did 
not rail to recognize it in their own way. 

attitude towards the religion of the non-AUislini 
subjects depended on the mentality and the outlook 
of the individual Mughal rulers. There was notfiinu 
consistent, no well laid plan ; logic and whims worked 
intermittently m the Mughal state. The (durun in 
clear terms savs "Therf=- ic , ■ 

reliaion -’'2 "Th^hr m compulsion in 

eligion , The truth is from your L ord. Let liini who 

Mia, cN PP- 297-99. Iswari Prosad. J/, Uu i at 

• 2 . . Qur.-sa Surah, -2, verse 256. - Z3- ihraha fi-i-d^ZU. 




!ii! Mri.:!Al A’".UMSl’KAl U t.\ 


V' ill i'll' ^ '"i I'-11 ' K”t !ii;'1 v.’ii' I will, I’,'j, I/! (,;I" nul " I'u 

'.ii'ii*', ti:i’.i iiihl t''iiK'i,-. min 1 in,'U'v, aa' ■'tii.' 
I'lKt m 1 11: ;i u ill t u Ai'A miim I'v iiic .\l'a 

i iaI:!' A.i.i 'I m a mijlit \\- . ij .ilnry .iiu! priJc of 

‘‘'i'" 'I! a! iiii\ iiij,”. iPit it oaiuiiti j'c liv'tsird thai 

'I'lii* *’! v.iir, liiiMi iti.'laua , ijaairals 

"V‘ ! I’m . .n \lii\ mi.lilmir .-lliiitcrrsi iiltimmalv k\l to 
tlia vio..it..tn o! uhat im- uurd '1 .itim' a.m,, ( Iftati 

ii d.mi I a! .o.mi;!',' t'l.aa 1 a\pra .-aaii iit fhaii' lifa, and 
'iian -I - .1 ■ .1 an ai n.ita,! ^aaii id v' aitr m: > liim U is 
‘llt'.a.ii; 1'' Ml 1 o,il whaia lav tlia raai nian. laly for 
ill t1 MU II, lia oniari’il hi> ijovanioi* to 
di 'iiii .;a til ■ iupia , a,, Ji in ilia 1 kiii-al-uKil to 
til.' hiiimmi. a!:ai maatin.j fha iiaa.i ■ tti tiia .Wa-dini 

i'A'. jiu- 'Onia lima ha ilaaiavvl ilia: the 

hliiinml. ma i vaa t a «li^tiiiativa dia. .o that thay 
mi.,ih! laa i-. mi.taiam tor .Waslim.v }ia\.x-as the 
til 'll ' ''i'-l It! tile sV'.tamatia oasiitui of the luni' 
Aki'iim tn-m pa'dia offiaa.' .dtjain '(‘mar 11 was 
'■’o -a'll’•/,’ j 1 a m hi ila.'Iiii.h witii fha individnal 
a' j‘S ! A '-at,.", ® I;, ■ A a oj n-t : i an .!;imj iiia tion- 
M*i d.' ■ ' ' ' ' o i,a Jap that it '.ol i h: * raliji- 

oa . imy !o ; a.i oil liiai'i mJ he wa^ a 

pama. a'.o;, .s, :;:l;;lv, .'U-.Ma'maa uh'! vaiis 

a: ,M * • mmmp:.! aalmi :1 iaaoi! m hi mrnipirc 
oiM'.i :h' ;i!' oi lliuiin t'aa ahoiaa !\'tvaai'H 
i lam n ' '.nia Maiwalpril vum an . ipcii par nmator 

»*'• *. 14 ^ at'./ V , II a; i! an. Mi ^ ** *.-'I 

th Ui ‘ . .m ' ,V'; i ■ . % < K Up ’•h/. '■'■m 

^ : '** /tm- 1 . ifiA t i‘M 

. v • ’ ' ‘ 1/ f,' ' Jtk I'/f //tj 

fl. a / a ^ , ' '* • 

Tur.i n, * r 
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of the Dhimmis, but he had a large number of 
personal friends amongst them whom he patronised. 
He promulgated extremely severe laws against 
non-Muslims. His laws were so severe that many 
of them eould not be executed and if a Muslim 
wants to find out the type of laws against non- 
Muslims, Mutwakhil's might serve as his models. 

Behind the 'Hbbasid laws lay the inspiration of 
the theologians. The compilation of the Muslim 
jurisprudence was done by the Vlama and not by 
Muslim statesmen. The ‘Ulama made interpretations 
and wrote commentaries often according to their 
personal views, and this accounts for the growth of a 
hind of Muslim jurisprudence not always warranted 
by the Prophet or by the Revelations.^ H Mulla of 
Mutwakhil's court living in the Mughal Empire during 
the reigns of Hkbar and Jahangir, might rub his eyes 
in astonishment and question if he were living in a 
Muslim Kingdom, because compromises in religious 
matters were so many and so wide in Mughal India. 
Babur believed in astrology, in witchcraft, in 
necromancy and enjoyed wine cups,^ though the 


X. lae number of commentaries on the Qur’Un is mo'rTlh^ 
ten thousand, possibly the largest on any single religious bfok 
Tbs was due as much to the belief in the Lligious le it I; 
the commentators gained by their work as to th! 
adjusting precepts of the Sacred Book to the need 
and circumstances. Our assumntioK^ , 

that non-Arab contribution to the T t ^ fact 

»»IS”™',:?'?' 

of the Qur’an more than the Arabs. The diff ^ t e pricepts 

commentators in the interorptaf*’ • amongst different 

sS's.rBS/sS asi ri<ir4' 



T?IF Ntl't'.nAI. AnNtlXLSTRATU'lN* 

Minlini ill liiiii iMi!K- iRit on tiu- fvc ofthc huitk-<,)F 
Klhi?i\ui!i. Tiilikc tiu-i‘(»innion :\nil'.s, !n-luiJ more 
"11 Ill-- r.iiih tliun i>n the tonii. 1 Kimn'.an's 
t,ii'>po ,:tion, im tohl iilretijy, wus fluit oi ti myi-'iie who 
(ire ((rneniily inenjHihlc ot bcimj .'•■ystenuitic {ler.^e- 
lie i'clicvcd thut he re[irchei!teh liiiht ; 
he u-H'h to wenr ti \Til over iti:i erown uiui when 
the veil Will rcnmvci! from hm f.ice. hi-i eoartiers 
live,! to ery o;n, 'I.ipln ohown forth’.' I'ven 

in I’efii.i, iie Wii, jeerc.! ut for hi^ ijneet helief.- 
It Will eti^v for Hiih.ir mill Hunhiyun to elMihjc 
their eree.i tYom Sannioni to .Shi'i.sin, i!(}.!in from 
.Shi-m to .SaiuiiMii hretutse the ehi*'tie tciuieney 
‘'-'ninrm mnoii.j -t tii-- eentnil .\-i.in .Mon.jnl',. 

{ Hither, 1 hmuiyun htui no time in Iiiiiin to tjive any 
.'•ttiinip ot hi I own to hi. rale iio it w. i.s miv-nniitent. 

hvinn-i the iimTre;jnam of the -Sur ityna.sty 
n>IU-'>Y) the [>iui of the Ala.jlials wasantii-ip tted 
I'v Sher .Shall. -Shcr .Sluiii wa,-. iin .Sf.jhmi hv hiith. 
liioajh not Iw hlotul, lu' was a .Mnijhal in --pirit. 
h Wiis lortanaU" lor the .Maijiuils that prv'cetlent.s 
Were ereatcii hy ilic .Sar dyua.sty in varioas 
ilepattiUv-nts of the .^taie whieh were not .strictly 
in aeeor.ianee with orthoiiox Isiam. It may he 
repciiteii here tlhi! in rei.jii of .Slier .Slk'iii, people 
ot vMtioao I lith.st{uiii.*ii ^iiiiier .sank' .Ma.sliin and 
iliikhi tcaeheiflituliis euahl tHiui’'S iartje wealth 

1 KSoi.i Wi.'•i.i-.i.r, ri.mn. K, A .s H ini 

■a. to. ly, isivnii', V o i-e ik'.i *, ^ . 

d Sar h-a- 

^ ^ *'*•-*• •' ^ i'l i^f s: M.Jui" r . 

Hr44i til M(4ot;u 

V* •* ^'s ^ //‘..w *k.f4-u 

/..ii 'ij Mrtlhi A tu'l llivn.if \tivltu* 4 Iw! 4!. 

nnr'^n.nn M.i if 4 ;or. 4* nuvA Mu.-Isin i.lu JuJta 4 

the Mugful iH'jii.J. 
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during this period; systematic impoverishment of 
the Hindus, as was done by 'Hlau'd-Din Khaljl 
was hardly ever attempted in the Mughal period, 
except for a brief period in the reign of Hurangzeb. 

Almost everything that has been said or done 
by the Muslims rulers, has been recorded and 
may be judged in the light of history. The stoch-tahing 
of Islam depends on the angle from which one life's 
to look at it. The fact is that some Muslims com¬ 
mitted crimes against humanity and they sought 
sanction for their misdeeds in Islam and to that 
extent Islam suffered in their hands. Instances 
may be found to prove that the Muslim rulers were 
most intolarent; on the other hand, if one lihes, 
one may discover examples of humanity, tolerance 
and progress amongst them. 


above obesrvations are also applicable to 
the Mughal Emperors in India. In Mughal India 
events moved zn waves, and not in curves as in Arabia.’ 
Of course, there was no constitutional growth in 
the modern sense of the term ; the Mughal system 
lacked coherence in many places. It is to be 
noticed that the final conquest of India was not 
completed by the Arabs, though the Isidmisation 
of 5md was to a large extent due to the Arab 
influence more than anything else. The Turhi 
conquerors did not merge their tribal and famil! 
instincts in their new Faith. Gaps in Islamic 
institutions in the Saltanat India (1206-1526 A D ) 

roMacro?f of the 

conquerors Hs has been already said, the Muqhals 
had accepted the Faith of Hrabia but not the 
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socio-political system that accompanied the Faith. 
This was helpful to the development of new forms 
apparently based on religion but really based on 
the adoption of non-Muslim institutions in India 
by the Mughals. The Sur Dynasty had honestly 
set its own patterns and dogmas which, while 
professing Islam, were not what was sanctioned by the 
orthodox.^ Sher Shah was the first builder of Muslim 
empire in India in which Hindus and Muslims 
were allowed to enjoy the common benefits of the 
state : at the same time personally he too was 
a “good Muslim." Hnd like Babur who inspite 
of his innate liberalism, destroyed some temples, 
Sher Shah also could not completely outgrow the 
spirit of the environment as one would expect 
from a man of his type.^ Sher Shah, the Emperor, 
might well console Sher Shah, the Muslim, by 
saying "Hot that I love you the less, but I love 
my State the more^” liis state was based upon 
a new synthesis of political structure not divorced 
from religion but at the same time not a hand-maid 
of religion. Encouraged by the unorthodox example 
of Sher Shah and saturated with the eclectic 
tendency of his Central Hsian Turki ancestors, 
Hkbar looked upon himself as Hindustani; in 

1. Thomas, Chronicle of the Pathan hinge p. 413. Wright, op. cit, 

p. 123. _ 

2. TaT%kh%% Da'ud. p. 236 refers to Sher Shlih’s order to convert 
a Jodhpur temple into a mosque, and still, today there stands a 
Sher ShShi mosque in Jodhpur. Sher Shahs conduct in Puranmal’s 
war lends a religious colour if the Tarikhi "Ahhas is to* be believed, 
pp. 132-33. 

3. Suthn'l Watan Min al Iman —“Love of one’s country is a 
part of one’s faith.” But ordinarily a MullS type of Musalman 
refuses to admit this precept of the Hadith in •practical life. 

4. Even a staunch Mulla like BadS’unl called himself Hindustani. 
That indicates how this ‘Hindustani’ feeling was rooted amongst 
common folk during the Mughal days. 

42 
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fact, he was the first of the Mughals born in 
Hindustan, though Dr. V. K Smith conveniently 
attempted to overlook that important fact. It was 
not so much his marriage in Hindu families and 
appointment of Hindus to high government offices 
as his spirit of conciliation and sense of respect 
for the sentiment of governed that gave his 
government a national tone and an Indian outlool^. 
His foreign policy in and outside India was guided 
by unorthodox considerations ; Muslims were fought 
against and hilled not because they were Muslims 
but because they were the enemies of the state.^ 
The charge of apostasy against Hkbar is not 
tenable in the light of facts; he was a Muslim 
no doubt, but he did not encourage the spirit of 
religious isolation which the theologians pleaded 
for a Muslim ruler.^ Even Faidi, the Mujtahid of 
the Dln-i-Ilahl copied the Qur'an ; Ff'zam Khan, an 
Ilahiah, vehemently” opposed the grant of conces¬ 
sions to the Christians.^ But Hhbar had the boldness 
to abolish the Jeziah which was sanctioned by the 
law and usage of Islam. The Sihhs were granted 
the right on lands over which the ‘Golden Temple' 
was built.'* Jains were allowed to mahe pilgrimage 

1. During the wars against Muslim states of the South, 
Aurangzeb was reproached by the chief QSdl, the Shaikh-u’l-IslSm that 
it was against the tenets of IslSm to fight the Muslims. Sarkar, 
AurangM, III pp. 85-86. 

2. See my article on The Historical value of Muntahhahut. 

Proceedings of the Indian Historical Congress, Allahabad, 1936. In 
thii article I have shown the peculiar angularity of the orthodox 
party in the court. ^ 

3. The DinMIlaM, p. 266, Sarkar, Aurangzih. III. pp. 297-299, 

4. Halistan. Tr. II p, 275, 


ini'. NUU;i[AI> AhMlM-slkA! K |\ 


3 U 

to .StitruiijdVii tiillo without k'! iir liiiuinmcc.' The 
i>iirscc IXiNtur Miihurji hkiiui \v,i> i)ioiitv-il 1 lUil-. llic 
(.^hri.stiiins were omcotlcJ ritjlits lor Taikiiii.i eharches 
(iiitl nuikinij oonvn'oions. 1 iri'/ilr.jo oi joiniiKj -toic- 
•servire* was extetuirh to hitfrront ooniiiKinitir-N tlmuijti 
it wu.s the l\Vii[nits who iireatlv heiu'iiteti !'v it. Tor a 
loih} time the notiott.i! t!.s|Hxi of the Mirjlut! r;i!e wu.s 
miiititiiitieil hv toleration in re!it(ion, aniforaiity in 
atlinitiistrative Nvxteni, in eonitnon ^virvev aiul 
scttleiueiii of laihis in tiie vintiv of laiuiaa.je ami 
in the tirvelo|imeitt of a new eivie ideal ha^eJ 
upon alletiiviiiec to tlie Timte as peiAoniticd in the 
t in;ieror. 

Jahanplr, too, rrpankxi his sovrrciijntv as ii divine 
disfum'atioii O', he ■- 1 \-. in I a/.a:a ' Fii.- not ire.n.n 
hc.stows on him whom tie consider-., fit tor llis 
plorious and exahcii daty ; on -oieh jx-rsim, doth tic 
fit tlie role itf honour." I ihdmjir was a mixtarc of 
opfm,sites. ()n the whole the niixtiirc was whole,-somr 
for the ptirpo.sr of his aate, lie was an llaliiah in 
spirit Inti oamsionally tltr Mtislitn in him ipn the 
hrttrr of mon.treh' atid wr find him destiovin.} temples 
of the I finiUis, tnakin.j eonver a. m . and fnittin.j hitid- 
ntncc.s to mtrr-nuiiriape, i\i the .same time, he 
pranted pcrniisdtm to the tlinda ' to imild teinftir of 
Keshav KMi .tt .Wathnra and of Afadaimioti.mii, 

I* Sswifh. a«*,\ . U TV* Ifa. ,rsH. 

2. I. f ’.^fS iki 1‘tK.r I tif 4 a k t, I 
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Qopincithji and Mahaprabhu at Brindaban. He 
turned out the Jains from his kingdom, executed 
the Sikh Quru nrjun and at the same time he 
loved to converse with the Jain Yogis and honoured 
Siddhr Chandra and Bhanu Chandra. He ordered 
that no governor should make conversion though 
he personally made a few. He was a man who 
could be liked as a loveable personality, but not 
imitated. Ht times he was as great as his father ; 
and on occasions, he was an out-and-out tyrant. 
fSny way, he was not too serious about anything, 
his reactions were much more the result of impulse 
than of cool calculation. 

Shah Jahan was a child of the Turko-Rajput 
combination, ffs a king, hardly any one of his 
family was the recipient of so much appreciation 
from contemporary historians and biographers. The 
glamour of his court, the lustre of his art and 
the wealth and luxury of his royal displays blinded 
the critics, and they lost sight of the corroding 
elements that were eating into the vitals of his 
state. From the point of view of administration, he 
maintained the apparent gloss of the state of Hkbar ; 
in fact, he made it more polished. Though for 
different reasons, the Hindus were still in service, 
some of his best generals were Hindus, and his court 
promoted the fusion of Hindu and Muslim art, 
literature and culture. The Persian element in 
court was still maintaining the polish of the royalty. 
The artistic genius and skill of the Indians could be 
easily witnessed in his Dlwan-i-Khas (Hall of Private 
ffudience), Diwan-flm (Hall of Public FSudience), 
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and in Tal^ht-i-Tau's (Peacock Throne). Doth the 
Hindus and the Muslims took pride in the glory of the 
Mughals as "Our Sovereignthe “Peace of the State”, 
as was allowed by the circumstances and conditions 
of the time was enjoyed by his subjects inspite of des¬ 
truction of temples, stoppage of intermarriages and 
conversion of Hindus due to the spasmodic outburst 
of his religiosity. The laws and Farmans of 
the Emperor were still respected by the entire 
population and there was hardly any revolt of the 
Hindus as such against the state. Besides the 
details in matters of religious performances, the 
general policy of the state had a national and 
liberal outlook- That Shah Jahan was not a blind 
fanatic is proved by his not reimposing the Jeziah, 
and by the way in which Dara and Jahanara 
were allowed to pursue their literary and intellectual 
studies. Hs has been said already, the subversive 
tendencies of the early period of Shah Jahan's reign 
was more than, compensated by the liberality of Dara 
and the grace of Jahanara. 

The national and liberal background of the 
Mughal government was irreparably lost by the 
policy of Hurangzeb. The ideal for which he 
stood was a complete departure from the spirit 
that actuated some of his illustrious predecessors. 
His stand-point was that his state was the' 
Kingdom of Hllah and he was only the custodian of 
the Bait-ul-Mal of the KhildfaD Whatever might be 


1. Aurangzeb treated his kingdom politically as a personal 
hereditary dynastic property when he divided his empire amongst 
his sons. KhSfi KhSn, E & D. vol. vii 386. (See next page) 
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his motives, his actions were calculated to disturb the 
balance of the state. lie was, by nature, suspicious 
and distrustful; his suspicious psychology became 
all the more dangerous when it was worked up by 
his religious angularities and wonderful potentialities. 
There is no doubt that he systematically destroyed the 
temples of the Hindus, forbade the building of new 
ones and disallowed the repair of the old ones. He put 
disabilities on their religious observances, economic 
burdens were saddled on them by an increase of 
customs duties and a distinction was sought to be 
created between the Muslims and non-Muslims by the 
imposition of the Jeziah, Hindu officers wer’e dismiss¬ 
ed from the revenue department; non-Muslims were 
converted with the bait of material gains. The Rajputs, 
who were pillars of the secular state of the Mughals, 
were turned into foes ; Mahrattas, Satnamis, Jats and 
Sikhs hated the Mughal rule like a scorpion. Even 
the Shl'as and some Sunni sects of Islam did not 
escape Hurangzeb's persecuting hands. The Shi'as 
were called Rafidi (infinels) and Batil-i-Madhabban 
(men of unture religion).^ The Isma'ilias of Gujarat 
were terribly persecuted by his order. He stopped 
celebration of The Muharram which was primarily a 


(Continued) As early as the 13th century, Balban in course of his advice 
to his son Prince Muhammad, held the theory that state was a kingdom 
of AllSh of which the king was a custodian, maintaining its indi¬ 
visibility. But in actual practice he even proposed to divide it, 
if piyau*d-Dln is to be believed. Prof. Topa in his Politics in 
Pre^Mughal Times has given a systematic review of the philosophy 
of kingship in this period. 

1, A.lcimQ'hf'h^ p. 113, MiT''<it-i‘‘AJimQid'h^ p, 153. See ante, 

p. 224. 
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Shl'ah festival in 1669 after the riot at Burhanpur.^ 
Me would not permit the Shi'as to continue the 
practice of sending 'bones' to Karbala and Mashhad.^ 
Me ashed his nobles not to give names to their sons 
with 'Mil at the tail end. Mew-comers from Persia 
were not to be appointed in the west coast, for they 
might be communicating with the Shi'ah Persia. The 
kingdoms of Bijapur and Qolconda had to pay dearly 
for their religious professions. The bitterness at the 
centre radiated bitterness at the circumference and 
generated a corresponding bitterness amongst the per¬ 
secuted people against the emperor. In Kajputana, 
Malwa, Bundelkhand and Khandesh, the Mindus 
offered violent resistance to the destruction of temples. 
The Mindus destroyed no less than three hundred 
mosques in Gujarat and turned some of them into 
temples.^ In Benares, Mindus broke Muslim places 
of worship and organised themselves to prevent the 
Friday prayers. The Jats destroyed the famous 
Mosque of 'Mbdu'n-Mabl by way of retaliation. In 
some places, the collectors of the Jeziah were expelled 
and their beards plucked ouM 

Murangzeb's long absence from the centre of admi¬ 
nistration naturally dislocated the machinery of his 
government and in the end, he could not enforce his 
n'Ins and his Barmans. In 1671 B.D., he issued a 
Barman asking the different provincial governors not 

1. Kh3fi Khan. Vol. II. p, 214. For details of Shi’ah persecution 
Tarilcli^i^KashTnwi Azami may be consulted. Cambridge History of 
India, IV, p. 229. 

2. Kalimat^uTayyibat. 12 f. 

3. Virbinode, p. 471. LdhorH. Vol. II. p. 58. 

4. Faruki. op. cit. pp. 106-08,131-32. 
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to appoint Hindus in the revenue department, but he 
was compelled to recall the order because the depart¬ 
ment could hardly run without them.^ Inspite of his 
edict forbidding religious fairs, the Hindus held fairs in 
important centres like Thaneswar and Sialkot. Exemp¬ 
tion from the Jeziah was granted to those who served 
the state as officers. The Christians were also 
exempted from the Jeziah after the representation of 
Magalhaeno.^ The position of the Jains, on the whole, 
improved in. the time of Shah Jahan.^ In Qujarat, the 
Parsees were not disturbed in their religious observ¬ 
ances. The Christians were even allowed to buiid 
churches and make conversions, so says Dr. Hamilton, 
who was in the south during the last years of 
fturangzeb's reign.'* 

Inspite of the general pro-Muslim policy of 
Hurangzeb, as has been observed already, instances 
could be discovered where he granted lands and 
made concessions to the non-Muslims for personal 
considerations. Faruki quotes two Farmans granting 
lands to the Brahmans within the district of Benares.-’ 
He remitted all taxes on a piece of land which was 
purchased by Father Joseph lo Castre in 1672 R. D.’ 
One Tilak Chand was appointed a governor of Malwa 


1 . KhafI Kh3n, op. cit. Vol. II. pp. 249, 252. 

2. Maclaga, op. cit. pp. 122-23. 

3. In the second year of his reign, a Sanad was granted by 
him extending general protection to the Jains. Murid as governor of 
Gujarat granted some lands to Santdas Jain. Mir'at-i-Ahmads, p. 253. 

4. Hamilton, A new account of the East Indies Vol. I. pp. 159, 
162-63. 

5. ¥aruki, op. cit. pp, 131-32. 

6. J. P. H. S. Part 2. pp. 4, 6, 
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and was given a military rank for his services in a 
war/ 

Hccording to the Tadhkirat-u’l-Umara', the Hindu 
Mansabdars of the superior rank counted one hundred 
and four. Sulaiman Hadvi has discovered some grants 
of lands to a temple at Qaya by Hurangzeb. Recently, 
a Sanad has been discovered at the Umanand 
temple in Assam which tells that Aurangzeb made 
grants of lands to Sudamd and Kandeb, the two 
priests of the temple, near the Brahmaputra river.^ 
These concessions were there no doubt, but they were 
too small a compensation for the harm he did to the 
liberal government of the Timurids. There is, no doubt, 
that compared to the principles and practices of the 
Turko-Afghan period, the Mughal administraion was 
an advance from all points of view. Compared 
to the position of the "heretics" in Europe under some 
Christian rulers in the 16th and 17th centuries, the 
position of the non-Muslims was much better inspite 
of the "Muslim first" policy of the state and inspite of 
the reservation of the special privileges for the Mus¬ 
lims in the state-services of the Mughals. The wise 
work done by his great grandfather could not be wholly 
undone by the anti-national policy of Aurangzeb. 
Common economic and political interests brought 
the Hindus and Muslims nearer to each other in the 
secular .fields. Muslim soldiers joined the ranks of 
Sivaji; the disbanded Muslim soldiers from Bijapur 
and Qolcunda gladly entered the Poona regiments 


1. Famki» op. cit. p. 202. 

2. Sr%'bharafh, Calcutta, Vol, IL No. 10, pp, 631-32, 

43 
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instead of the Delhi army. In Bengal, the Hindus 
formed an important branch of the army of the 
Muslim Subadar. 

On the whole, from the point of view of the State, 
the long life of flurangzeb was not a blessing. Had 
Hurangzeb died after the capture of Shambhujl (1688 
T\. D.) the Mughal Empire might have been spared 
the tragedy as could have been the case of France, 
if Louis XIV had died after the treaty of Ryswich 
(1688 n. D.). It was a tragedy that Bahadur Shah 
came to the throne when he was about sixty, an age 
when a man generally loses his initiative and things 
of the other world instead of this. It was impossible 
for that old emperor to restore the great structure 
of Hhbar after it had been turned upside down by 
his father, even if he lihed to do so. The down¬ 
ward movement that set in with the passing away of 
that lost genius, Hurangzeb, was complete within 
thirty years. The question of a national government 
was no longer thought of, because the Empire broke 
to pieces and each part of the country began to think 
in its own way. The unity was broken and the system 
dislocated. The collapse of the Empire was no 
sudden and so complete that it presents an amazing 
transformation. Had Dara succeeded Shah Jahan, 
or had not the Westerners supplanted the Indo- 
Mughal civilisation by their own, the Mughals might 
have left a heritage to the Mediaval East as the 
Roraans in the olden days had left to the fSncient 
West 


CHAPTER VIII 


CONCLUSIONS 

n thousand years had passed between the 
Mughal rule in India and the advent of the 
Prophet in Hrabia.^ The rule of the first two Pious 
Khalifas had made honest attempts to create 
precedents in conformity with the Prophet's com¬ 
mand ; the ‘Umayyads established a dynastic state 
which was a negation of the tenets of Islam f the 
'Hbbasids made compromises and accommodated 
new factors into the complex policy of flrabianisa- 
tion for which the 'Umayyads stood along with 
their policy of Isldmisation of the conquered 
peoples on the basis of the Traditions. The 'Ulamd 
and the legists had formulated new theories to' 
solve new problems created by the incorpora¬ 
tion of new races into the fold of Islam. The 
unity of Islam broke down under the pressure 
of circumstances and under the weight of its own- 
burden, when it was no longer possible for the 
Khallfah of Baghdad to force his authority on 
the newly conquered peoples with different outlooks 
on life. Whet her Islam was conceived on a universal 

1. Muhammad was born in 570 A.D. and real Mughal rule 
in India started in about 1570 A.D. exactly a thousand years. 

2. It is to be noted that the tribal spirit and blood thirst 
compelled the Arabs to transfer their capital outside Arabia proper- 
the ‘Umayyads to Damascus in Syria, an old Roman province and the 
*Abbasids to Baghadad, a city in Iraq under Persia. Islamic rule with a 
capital in Arabia was only for 30 years. 
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basis as Goldziher hdd‘, or the universal role of 
Islam was an after-thought as Muir contended, 
that the community of the Muslims was split 
up into innumerable groups, is a historical fact 
Maturally, with the establishment of the new 
states by the followers of the Faith outside the 
immediate reach of the successors of the Prophet 
ruling in Baghdad, in various parts of the world 
comprising different races and nationalities having 
different traditions, many older than Islam, historically 
speaking, new problems of government cropped up 
under diverse climatic conditions. The Indian 
portion of the Muslim dominion fell within the sphere 
of the Eastern Khalifat, and every Muslim potentate 
to the East of Arabia . accepted the formal 
supremacy of the 'flbbasids. flctually, Nizam- 
u'l-nrudl says, "H monarch is a lieutenant of the 
Khallfah to administer the outlying parts of the 
commonwealth which cannot be easily governed 
by one authority from the centre. Just as the 
Prophet is the vicegerent of God, t he monarch is 

1. The universal role of Mutiammad as a Prophet may be read in 
the following Suras of the Qur‘Sn 

Surah 1, Verse 1— WUahi Eahbi'l ^alamin. All 
praise is due to God, the Lord of 
the worlds (And Muhammad is the 
Prophet of God), 

*• 104—In huwa ilia dhihrun U"l ^dlamXn. It 

is nothing but a reminder for all 
mankind. 

^^'^—^f_'^^_ctrsalndJ€a ilia rahmatannU'l 
'alamm. We sent thee only as a mercy 
for the whole world. 

” 2S~~Wajna arsalndJca ilia hdftatann li'n^ 
nasi hashlrann wa^nadhirdn. We 
have sent thee but to all men as 
bearer of good news. 

(See next page) 
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the vicegerent of the Khalifah."'^ Khalil ibn Shahin 
az-Zahirl (1410-1468 H.D.) says, "Wo l^ing of the 
East and the West can hold the title of Sultan 
unless there be a covenant between him and the 
Khallfah/' 

Masud of Qhazna took an oath by way of his 
declaration of allegiance to the 'ffbbasid Khallfah 
Ffbdu'llah ibn Hbdu'llah Abu Ja'far, and admitted 
that the oath was a religious sacrament, the breach 
of which would amount to his "not believing in 
the Holy Qur’an, in Him Who has revealed it and 
turning away from Allah and Mis Apostle."^. The 

Continued— 

Surah 68, Verse 52— Wa ma huwa ilia dhilcrunn U’l %lam%n. 

It is naught but a reminder to the 
nations. 

,, 81. 27— In huwa ilia dhilcmnn Wl "dlamm. It 

is naught but a reminder for the 
nations. 

On the other hand, Muir contends that the heritage of IslSm 
as a world religion is an after-thought. Caetani shares the same 
view. According to him, '‘Muhammad did not look beyond Arabia, 
in fact, he confined his endeavours and ambitions to a very small 
portion of the peninsula. Had he aspired to greater things, he 
would have proceeded in a much more»aggressive manner, once he 
had come to power.” He holds that so pretentious a programme 
as The world for Islam’ “would have been discussed in detail in the 
Qur an and the treatment of the peoples refusing Islam would have 
been specified with detailed accuracy. After the seizure of Makkah, 
Muhammad’s policy was pacific and conciliatory.’’ A. L., Wismar, 
A Study in Tolerance, p. 14. 

Argument of Muir is based on Surah 6, verse 92, running thus : — 
Wa letundiia lemma a'l qura wa man hulaha i.e. Thou 
(Muhammad) warn the mother of cities (Makkah) and all around 
her. 

This verse clearly confines Muhammad to the limits of 
Makkah and its neighbourhood. Further, Surah CVI. verse 1. pleads 
on behalf of the people of the Quraish from which Muhammad came - 
Le^ildfi Qurdishin i. e. for the covenants by the Quraish. 

2. Chahar Maqalah, quoted by Arnold, The Caliphate pp. 73-74. 
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Khllufat Association during the TurhO-flfghan rule 
of Hindustan being direct, necessarily led to the 
growth of traditions of the Eastern Khllafat in this 
country. The Turko-Hfghans had not lost the zeal 
of a convert during the early year of their rule in India, 
and being officially recognised as Sultans of India' 
they willingly agreed to adopt the patterns of the 
Islamic state of Baghdad, especially because they 
had no administrative patterns of their own. The 
influence of the theologians on the ‘flbbasid rule 
was more pronounced than it was on the 'Umayyads ; 
naturally, their influence on the Turko-Hfghan forms 
was equally pronounced.^ 

But the Mughals were a people different from 
the Turho-fifghans ; they had their governmental 
traditions and cultural heritage of some standing, 
with an outlooh on life widely different from that 
of the ffrabs whose society was looked upon as 
models for all Muslims of all climes in the early 
days of Islam. The Mughals came to rule over 
Hindustan inhabited by peoples who had a heritage 
much older than theirs and who followed deeply- 
rooted customs under different climatic conditions 
with an absolutely stereotyped pattern of society. 
The Mughals being themselves converts, it was 
easier for them to make new approaches especially 
because the primitive orthodoxy of the Muslims 
had lost its force by the lapse of a thousand 
years since its advent. Further, in India, conversion 


1. BaihScLt, pp. 370-374 (quoted in Appendix A by Qureshi in 
lixis Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi. 
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was only partial and piecemeal unlike that in 
Syria, Egypt, Morocco, Irak, nfghanistan and Iran 
Turkistan, In India, the number of the Dhimmis 
was overwhelmingly large in comparison with the 
converts and immigrants and often the conquerors 
had to depend as a matter of policy on the goodwill 
of the conquered for their own existence. They had 
to incorporate fresh factors and make new patterns 
not always sanctioned by the precepts of the Qur'an 
or the traditions of the Prophet, or by the precendents 
of the Pious Khalifas. The basis of the rule of the 
Mughals was thus much broader than that of the Hrabs 
who generally followed a policy of Hrabianisation of 
races and people conquered by them, whereas the 
Mughals generally left the conquered people to live 
under their own social environment and economic 
structure. The political allegiance to the ruler or 
his dynasty was the passport to existence in Mughal 
India and not allegiance to the religion of the ruler, 
though there were some occasional attempts to the 
contrary. On the whole, the rights and privileges of 
the conquered including even those which were 
directly against the tenets of Islam, were tolerated 
by the Mughals not always merely as a policy, but 
as a result of a synthesis. These points have been 
discussed already in relation to the conception of the 
Mughal State and in relation to their total outlook 
on religion and religious practices. 

To summarise what had been said : 

In their conception of the State, the Mughal rulers • 
were influenced by the environment of the country 
of their origin, Central ffsia, and also by the country 
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of their adoption, Hindusthan. The Central Hsian 
heritage had not been lost upon the Tlmurids inspite 
of their acceptance of the Semitic relegion of Hrabia. 
Rather, their association with the mystic culture of 
Persia and their habitation in the midst of the poly¬ 
theists of India were favourable to the retention of 
many of their family traditions. Humayun was happy 
to consider himself as a venerator of Light.^ Shaikh 
Mubarah considered his Emperor Hl^bar as the 
inheritor of Qod's effulgence "into whom Qod has 
breathed His perfection” and he was “a shadow 
provided by Qod" if not "a shadow of Qod'? Jahangir 
proclaimed that his was a rule sanctioned by the Divi¬ 
nity when Khusrau, his son, rebelled? Shah jahan, in 
his letter to 'Hdil Rhan or Qolconda, described himself 
as "a shadow of Qod”? and he loved to be addressed 
as Dillishwaro ha Jagadiswaro ha. (The lord of 
Delhi is the lord of the Universe.) Even Hurangzeb 
claimed to speah as the "agent of Qod on earth” 
(Khalifatu’llah)." The tradition of Islam that the Rhall- 
fah was only a man^ was long lost, as may be read in 
the treatises of philosophers lihe HI Earabi in his 
Siyasat-u'l Madaniah^ when he discussed the position 
of Ra'is-u'I Hwwal, and in the worlds of a political 
thinker like Hizam-u'l Mulk at-Tusi in his Siyasat 

1. KhSwand Mir, op. cit. pp. 36-37 (Text). 

2. AlcMaq-LJalaVh, p. 134. 

3. Tuzuk, 24 (Text) Tr. I. pp. 51-52. 

4. Lahori, Vol. I, i, p. 174 (Text). 

5. JSligSr ISiSma-i-Munshl, p. 157 (Text). 

6. See ante p.'67 N.3 . 

7. A1 FHrabI, op. dt. pp. 54, 59, 
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liamah when he discussed the position of the ruler 
CIS having been given “the charge of well-being of 
the world and comfort and tranquillity of human race 
after duly furnishing him with arts of government".^ 
This idea of divine touch in the person and position 
of the Muslim ruler was largely due to the influence 
of the passage of time, of the association with the 
Hryan culture of Persia and of the sub-conscious 
undercurrent of their heritage. The divine association 
that hedged the Mughal ruler was not to be under¬ 
stood in the sense in which it was understood in 
Christian terminology which developed a "Church" 
with power to alter, change or substitute the funda¬ 
mentals of the tenets of faith and rituals. On the other 
hand, in Islam, the hing or the 'Ulama or the whole 
community was not competent to alter even a syllable 
of the Holy Law as revealed in the Qur'an. In the 
Mahdar presented to T\kbar, it was distinctly laid down 
that the emperor, the perfect man (Insan-i-Kamll) 
could not give any decision contrary to the Qur'an 
or avowed traditions of the PropheL’ Mo doubt 
the glorious period of the the Mughal rule in India 
has at one end Hkbar the Great and at the other 
Hurangzeb the Gripper and the two championed 
diametrically opposite theories of state. Hkbar 
was admittedly a product of history, while ffurangzeb 
was rather blind to the lessons of history. But 
neither of them repudiated his obligation to the Divine 
Dispenser. The Mahdar of 1578 f\. D. could not be 
valid without the signature of the Sadr-u's-5udur,-'’ nor 

1. NizSm u’l Mulk at-jusl, Op. cit. p. 200. 

2. Bsd. Vol, II. pp. 271-72 (Text). 


3. Ibid (272) Text. 
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the succession of Hurangzeb during the life-time 
of his father could not be legally valid without the 
recognition of the same dignitaryd Though, for 
his appointment the Sadr-u's-Sudur depended on the 
Emperor, yet, while in office, he could hardly declare 
and interpret the Law and traditions of Islam 
even beyond the emperor. In their pattern of 
government and administration the Mughals used 
the Firabian nomenclature, ond adopted the Persian 
ethics of royalty though the setting was Indian. 
The most powerful intrusion into the Mughal politics 
was made by the personal law of the Hindus. 
The Hindu law refused the right of inheritance 
to an apostate, because by his conversion a Hindu 
is denied the rights of offering (Pindas) 

(funeral oblations and offerings) to his forefathers 
after their death and as such he lost the right 
to succeed. That in India conversion was not so 
brisk was partly due to the reluctance of the rulers 
to permit the enjoyment of all the economic pri¬ 
vileges and rights which a convert had before 
his admission to Islam though he was at once 
given all the economic privileges and rights under 
the Muslim personal law. Fi Dhimmi who turned 
a Muslim had to surrender his rights to his ancestral 
and family property. This was in accordance with 
the tradition of Khallfah 'Umar 1, who refused to 
allow Ffl-Fish'ath to succeed to the property of his child¬ 
less aunt because he had married a ]ew.^ Of course, 
Shah Jahan proclaimed that "family pressure should 

1. Taveinier, I, 356. 

2. Al Madinatii'l Kiihra^ 259, 
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not prevent n tiinda from being admitted into Isldm."^ 
So far as law-making was concerned, the Mughals 
did not out wardly deviate from the fundamental con¬ 
ception of the Sharl'at when they conceded the private 
rights to the Dhimmis. They flattered that they were 
within the t;;Iikmat (spirit and substance) of the Holy 
texts in making concessions to the non-Muslims. 
But the orthodox held that they conceded too wide 
privileges which a Muslim sovereign could not do 
without violating the spirit of the Law. Hurangzeb, 
of course, submitted the question of monopoly in 
the manufacture of iron wire at Hhmcdabad to 
the decision of the theologians.^ He stopped his 
attempts to regulate prices when he discovered 
that it was against the opinion of the 'Ulama.^ 
His imposition of the Jeziah was based on the 
traditions of Islam though long discontinued in India. 

We now come to the question whether the Mughal 
State was a Theocracy or not. Opinions widely differ 
on this issue. Theocracy comes from the Greek 
root Theos meaning "Qod” and Kratein meaning "to 
rule.” It is a form of government or state "in which 
Qod or the Divine Power is looked upon us the 
source of all civil powers, and the Divine Command¬ 
ments are regarded as the laws of the community.” 
n true example of theocratic kingship was under 
Saul. So, theocracy was a government where the 
fundamentals of administration were to be decided 

1. Lahori, I, ii, 535 (Text). 

2. Mir'at^LAhmadi, I, 292^91>. Jam'a am guzdr girdn...'be shirhat 
gjiair Icar milcardand.,.Chun \in mcCna 'ba*ardi^'u mm%n ras%d>—Hulcm 
jahan mata% Mam mup paiwast Ice mdn^a Icasl) shar^ an ja^iai 7iist» 

3. Khln, op. cit. II, 395. 
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by the agents of the Divinity, that is 'the Church.' T\s 
has been mentioned already, so far as the reli¬ 
gious laws arc concerned, Islam has no ''Church” 
with any ordained priesthood, who can change, 
alter or substitute the tenets and rituals that accom¬ 
pany the religious dogma of Islam.^ Even in 
matters of application of the Texts, the theologians 
are bound by the interpretation which the Prophet 
or his companions ,gave. The differences in inter¬ 
pretation, when they came and often they came, 
were always claimed to be based on "THuthority'' 
{Dalil), which has been advanced by some eminent 
Sahabls and legists. The Mughal Emperor was not 
a Pope with a hierarchy of religious officials under 
his cornm.and in any sense of the term, though 
Vincent ISmith wanted to present ffbbar in the 
role of an Emperor and Pope combined into one.^ 
Dr. Tripathi saysMhat the Mughal State was a theo¬ 
cracy, while Dr. Qureshi flatly denies the theocratic 
nature of the Muslim rule in India as a whole, though 
he agrees with Professor Qibb'^ that it was rather 
iheo-centric. Wismar in his A study in Tolerance^ 
says that the Muslim state is, by its very nature 
a theocracy, because “it dealt with civil affairs. 
The affairs of the state had to be regulated and 
conducted according to the Divine I^evelations and 
even in the minutest details of daily life, Muhammad 
receiv ed Divi ne Reve lations which were obligatory 

1. Vide ante. p. 154-155. 

2 . V. A. Smith op. cit. 181-183, 

3. Tripathi, op. cit. p. 2 , 

4. Qureshi, op. cit. 43. 

5. Wismar, op. cit. Introduction, p. XIV. 
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on all Muslims. If there were any departure, it was 
'profanation'." 

To conclude, the conception of the state was an 
after-thought in Islam as has been said already. 
Muhammad gave no direction about the administra¬ 
tion of the ‘Ummat except that it should be done 
in consultation with the people of the community,' 
and that the precepts of the Qur'an and his sayings 
and actions should guide them. The Mughals 
in theory claimed to follow the same principle 
no doubt, yet, in practice, under pressure of 
circumstances, they had to submit to the influences 
over which they had no control. Though there 
was no 'Church' in Islam, professional theologians 
were there in the state-service with this difference 
that unlike Judaism and Brahmanism, admission to 
the 'priestly order' was not based on birth, but on 
the exclusive devotion to the study of the words of 
Cod and Traditions of the Prophet. There was no 
bar for a member of the community to his taking up 
the theological pursuits and joining the state-service. 
Most of the pos-3 in the Judical department were a 
monopoly of those who were versed in the Words 
of Qod, the traditions of the Prophet and the juristic 
decisions of the legists. In fact, the Mughals came 
very near to recognising in the state a dignitary with 
supreme powers in matters^ which concerned religion, 
and in theory the difference between a Muslim 
state and Muslim religion was a difference without 


1. Qur'an, Surah, XIII. Verse 38. Wa amrUm sUtra' iainahum. 

2. S. R. Sharma. Religious policy of the Mughal Eniperers, 
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Cl distinction \x'hicli is- .Aiiniiicd oj' in ;!h' cinijncr 
of rlbiri i-'ndl ; - 

lAiitii witiii mt u ,StiUc 1. ionic, 

'‘i'f tStotc witiinat 0 1 oith is v.itlioo: ijoi.ic. " 

The Slkir is tiu' trotiiiiiiniil ijoidc in lUi 
orthodox AUislini stole ; the .Sluir' i-, the iaf.il 
sovcrcicjn, though the rcnl s. *ve!vi,jn i Mhe roler with 
power of iinerfn-eMtiitn otid txeeati.ni. ine.eirn’.-! 
time, into every Isloniie ,'<tou' o dool stv(.Teii|iifv erep! 
in thol ot the hinej oiul thot >0 ihi.' ‘i '!>nnii. (iun i-lei\si 
from [Xircly relitjioa.^ point (it view, the .Sh.ir'i', ; 
‘sufficient ijaide' for the ,\loolini>, wiio f.,rin o 

conmiunity of the !\ii!hi;il and 'for whom the t,);ir'oo 
was rcveulctl '01111 the lost Prophet wo.s sent.' But 
with the development of the stiite witltit ^ ottrnd.int 
comptieotions, hinje powers of intcrpretiitionot (he 
Lciw and execution thereof, in niiiftcrs of tjovernincni, 
had to he arrogated by tlie I’^u'is-ti'i-nwwiil, tile 
supreme heud of the state, thouejh that [iriv'ilecje wo ■> 
theoretically based on ‘'Authority.’' No Muslim 
ruler had the couixujc to declare openly tluit lie 
would not follow the tenets of the Nhur.’ livery 
Muslim ruler loohed upion himself as an atjent of 
Islam, and every ordiiumee he made wos chiimcd f. 1 
have been done tor and 011 belhill (it Islam, .dhbor 
even declared that iiis eotujuests wciv “nieons < n 
makinej ordiiumce.s of Islam known for ond wi.ic ,ind 
of spieadiiuj the ouihority df the Prophet to tiic 
territories where even his name had not been liciird 

1. Qur Sn, biira iji. \ cv$c ip4, Lih^d '‘liih'l ,i\i i 

ha'tha fXhini d. lUi^u i^uo/ ppp-’ . / -n/ 

min Rabhik'd i'.k'* 
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religious point of view the Mughal state was a 
''profanation" of Islam as Wismar puts it, except in 
the time of flurangzeb when it made the nearest 
approach to theocracy.* 


THE END. 


1. With the Hedaya of Maul5n3 Burljanu’d-Dln in the 12th century 
A. D., the development of the Hedaya came to an end. The 
Hedaya contemplated societies that were overwhelmingly Muslim 
in population and never considered a multi-communal society, pre- 
ponderatingly non-Muslim, like the Indian. The ‘Ulam3 in ’india 
continued the old traditions of Arabian society and KhilSfat and they 
had not the courage to tackle the problems of Indian society. They 
were satisfied merely with teaching and writing notes Odashiah) on 
on old texts. As a result of this, Muslim rulers in India depended 
for their work on the need of hour iMaqlehat-i-Wagti). Ferishtah 
remarked as early as in the 16th century (d. 1612 A.D.) that “the 
government, of the modern world and particularly that of Hindustan 
is not possible in accordance with the Shar‘iat,’’ 
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AbbSs, Shsh of Persia, conquers 
Qandahar, 101, his relationship with 
Aurangzeb, 115-117 ; referred to, 118 
150 fn. 3, 203. 

Abbisids, a brief account of their 
rise and fall, 3-4 ; reorientation of 
the Khilafat under their regime, 70 ; 
their grandeur, 71 ; encourage reli¬ 
gions persecution^ 71 ; their fall and 
the beginning of the decline of the 
KhilSfat, 76 ; their contribution to 
the growth of the Islamic polity, 
126 ; champion Arabic cutture, 127 - 
referred to, 8, 19. 81 128, 28l’fn 1,’ 
326, 339, 340, 342. 

Abdu’l ‘Aziz (Amir of Spain), 
234. 

Abdu 1 ‘Aziz (Khallfah), 78. 

‘Abdu’l ‘Aziz (the Uzbeg), 110. 

‘Abdu’l Fateh Namkin, medical 
writer. 281. 

‘Abdu’l Hamid Lshorl. author 
ofBsdshah NSmah, 54,55 111 pn 
252,314. ’ ' 

'Abdu’l Haq, author of Majma’- 
u’l ‘Almgirl, 37. 

‘Abdu’l Haq DelhvI, author of 
Akb3r-u’l Akhyar, 37. 

‘Abdu’l ijal, 49. 

‘Abdu’l Karim, 55. 

Abdu 1 LatTf, author of Safar- 
NSmah, 42, 257. 

tutlfj 

tutor of Akbar, 94, 151 fo 1, 

‘Abdu’l Ma'ali, 187 

(Sayyid), 105. 

Abdu’l Qadir Bada’unl. author 

Muntakhab-u’t-Taw5rikh, 


37, 47; 59, 97, 99, 141, 157, 

149, 160. 168, 179, 189, 192, 

1S8, 200, 202, 277, 314, 329,' 
‘Abdu’l Quddus of Gangoh, 
(Shaikh) 160. 

Wahh3b Bohra (Qsdl), 

^‘Abdu’liah(I<haIifah), 341. 
‘Abdu'llah ibn Sa'd 233. 

Abdu’llah ibn ShSi'i of Gulbarga, 
writer on veterinary science, 291. 
Abdu’llsli KhSn (author), 59. 

‘Abdu’llah Khan (Uzbeg). 106. 
199. 

‘Abdu’llah Rashid, Persian trans¬ 
lator of the Bijaganila, 279. 

‘Abdu’llah Sultanpurl (Oa<,II~u'l- 
Qudat), 95, 161, 168-169, 189. 

o.. (Sadr-u’^-Sudur). 

95 158, 159, 160-161, 169. 189,535. 

‘Abdu’r Raljlm Khln-i-Khanan, 
Poet and guardian-tutor of Jahangir. 

40, 58. 205. 275, 277 fn 4. 

‘Abdu’r Rahman of Spain, 166. 
Abdu’s Samad, compilor of the 
Kuq’St-i-Abu’l Fadl, 61. 

/Abi’r Rabi. 'islamic political 
Suluk-u’I-MuIuk, 

128.146,156. 

Abu Abdu’llah Muhammad of 
Tunis,76, 

Abu Bakr, first Khalifah. 2. 69 
125, 232, 325. 

Abu Dawud. collector of Pfadith. 

Abu Durab, 262. 

AbuI^anHah (Imam). Islamic 
“ 5 ’ ^ 30 , 
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Abu ‘Inan Fans of Morocco, 76. 
Abu ‘Ubaidah, general of 
Khalifah ‘Umar, 232, 234, 26fl, 301. 
Abu Walid (Khalifah), 303, 

Abu Yusuf (Qadi-u’l Qudit), 
author of Kitab-u’l Kharlj. 38. 39, 
7e, 166, 303. 307, 308. 

‘Abul ‘AlS, 272, 

‘Abu’l Fadl, 10, 12, 40, 46-47, 54, 
61, 99, 101, 145-151, 169, 176, 192, 
196, 200, 201, 203, 281, 322, 350. 

‘Abul Hasan (Mir), 42. 

‘Abul QHsim (Jurist). 237, 289. 
Acquaviva, see Rudolf 
Adab-i-‘AlamgM, 220. 

Adab-u’s Saltanat, 155 ,-^ 166 . 

Adam, first Prophet, 238 
Adham Kh!in ; 95 
‘Adil Khin of Golconda, 344 
‘Adil Shlh (Sur), 270 
‘Adil ShHh (of Bijapur), 321 
Administration, see Mughal. 
Administration of Justice, see 
Judiciary. 

Adud-u’d-Dawlah, 270. 
Afghanistan,. 188, 317, 343. 
Africa, 303. 

Aghnides, 308. 

Agra, 43, 44, 256, 258,290, 295 
AhkSm (Jus Gentium of the 
Mughal Empire), 142, 315. 

Ahkam-i-‘AlamgM (Farmans of 
Aurangzeb), 62. 

Ahklm-i-ShaElyah (religious 
law), 139. 

Ahkam-u’s-Sultaniyyah, king’s 
law 129, 135 146, 150,155. 

Ahmad (MullU), 257. 

Ahimad ‘All, 49. 

Ahmad Chip, 242. 

A^mad ibn Hanbal (Imam), 
Islamic political thinker, 31, 130, 
141, 235, 306. 

A^mad ibn Tulun of Egypt, 4. 


Ahmad jSm (Shaikh), 86. 

Ahmad Shah ‘AbdSli, 53. 

Ahmadu’llSh, poet, 275. 

Ahmedabad, 258, 347. 

Ahmednagar, 262. 

A’lns (Regulations), 143, 316, 335. 

A’ln-i-Akbari, 13, 46, 47, 59, 
143, 176, 266, 281. 

See also ‘Abdul Fadl. 

A’in-u’l-Mulk (Hakim), 100. 

Akbar (Emperor), the back¬ 
ground to his religious policy 93- 

100 ; suppresses the MirzS rebellion 

101 ; his relationship with foreign 

powers, Asiatic and European, 101- 
6 ; non-committal policy towards 
the Shl’as and Sunnis, 102 ; en¬ 
courages the Persian element in 
the court, 103 ; his open door 
policy, 148 ; religious grants and 
charities, 160, 163, fn 1; curtails 
the powers of the Sadr, 163 ; his 
drive against the Qsdis, 172, 173 ; 
religious views. 188-202 ; brings 
about a recorientation in the Public 
service, 266 ; invites Portuguese 
missionaries 'from Goa, 285 ; his 
favours to the Christians, 286, 288 
289 ; adopts a Christian as son, 293 ; 
introduces the Oath of Fealty, 
322, 142 fn 1 ; his belief in the 
divine right of monarchy, 322; 
favours the Rajputs, 323; calls 
himself a Hindustani, 329 ; referred 
to, 6, 13, 17, 21, 24, 25, 36, 40.46 
47, 48, 49, 61, 103, fn2, 116, 133, 
134, 137, fn4, 142, 145, 145 fnl, 

150 fn3, 151, 160, 161, 161 fu2, 

162, 168, 169, 176, 177, 205, 210, 

211, 212, 213 fn 2, 227, fnl, 248, 

251, 253, 256, 257, 259 fn 3. 264, 
264 fnl, 271 fnl, 272, 280, 292, 
294, 317, 319, 326, 330, 332, 338, 

344. 345, 348, 350, 
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‘^Akbar the Great Mogul,” 
see V. A. Smith. 

Akbar (Prince), 117, 169. 

Akbar Jam! (MirzS), Suf! saint, 
6, 187. 

Akbar Nimah, see Abu’l Fadl 

Akbar-uT AkhySr, 

see ‘AbduT Haq Delhvi. 

AkhbErlt (Court bulletins), 11, 
59-60, 262, 263. 

‘Alamgir, see Aurangzeb. 

‘Alamgir NamSh. see Muhammad 
Knziin. 

Al-Ash’ath, 346. 

*Alj!u’d-Din-Khalji (SultSn), 74, 
241, 244, 245., 328. 

Al-BalSdhuri, 239. 

Al-Beruni, 240. 

Al-Bukhari, Collector -of the 
Hadith, 34, 154, 

Alexander Rogers, 57. 

Al-FSr^bi, Islamic political writer, 
129, 146, 148, 149, 344. 

Al-Hajjaj, Arab governor of Sind, 
300 

‘All (as name-end), use stopped 
by Aurangzeb, 335, 

‘All (Khallfab), 3, 69, 70, 127, 
238, 249, 304, 307. 

‘All A timed KhSn, 54. 

‘Allds, 70. 

^All ibn Husain (MullS), medical 
writer, 281. 

‘AH ibn Sbahab, author of 
DhakhirSt-u’l-Muluk, 38. 

‘Alim, 153, 155, 

‘AH Mardan, Persian governor of 
Qandahar, 112. 

‘AH Muhammad KhSn, author of 
Mir’It-i-Ahmadij 53. 

Al-Jaisi, medical writer, 281. 

Al-Kharashl commentator on 
Al-Mukhtasar, 229. 

Alllih, conception of in IslSm, 120 


121; referred to, 1, 22, 23. 32, 

276. 298, 299, 333, 341. 

Allahabad, 253. 

Al-MajastI of Ptolemmy, tranS^ 
ted into Sanskrit, 280. 

Al-Ma’mun (Khallfah), 78, 

236, 309, 325. 

Almanac, Akbar’s reform of, iP ^ ^ 
stopped by Aurangzeb, 228. 

Al-MawardI Islamic politi*-**^ 
writer, 129. 135, 146, 150, 155,1^^* 
300. 

Alams-houses, built by Akl"5 i * « 

137 fn 3, 198. 

Al-Mukhtasar, see Al-KharasH - 

Al-Mu’tadid (Khallfah), 7o. 

Al-Mu‘tasim (KhalifSh) 128. 

AUMutwakkil (Khallfah), 
130,235,325,326, 

Alp ArslSn, 129. 

Al-Walid, 239. 

Al-Wathiq (Khallfah). 75. 

‘Amal-i-Sallh, see Muhamms**'! 
Salih Kambu. 

AmSnat (writer), 277. 

Amanat Kh^n of Lahore, 297. 

Amar Singh, Raja of Monoharp * - 
223. 

Amber, see Jaipur. 

Amir, 250. 

Amanai’ Qazvlni, author s t 
BadshSh Namah, 54, 55. 

Amir, 21, 25, 58, 61. 

Amlr-u’l-IslSm title, 72, 

Amlr-u‘l-Mu’minln, title, 69, # . * 

f n 2, 73, 99, 

Amlr-u’l-MusHmln, 73. 

Amman (Arabian festival), lL*i 

‘Amr ibn al-‘As. 270 

Amusements in Mughal In cl $ ^ 

313. 

Ananga-darpan, see Ghukt,. ^ i 
Nabi. 

Angles. 26, 
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Anglo-Saxons, 26. 

Ani Rai, 254. 

Annli dell* Islam, see Caetani. 

Anup Rai, 265. 

Apsas, 223. 

‘Aqabah, pledge of, 123. 

Arabia. 5, 8, 119-120, 127, 311, 
339, 340, 344. 

Arabian cultural group in con¬ 
flict with the Persian. 127. 

Arabianization, policy of, pursued 
by the ‘Abbasids, 339. 

Arabic language, 6, 22, 27, 29. 37, 
283, 311, 312. 

Arabs, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 30, 119, 
126, 282, 311, 316, 325, 328, 339 fn 2, 
342, 343. 

Arakan, 44. 

Ara*u Ahlil, 129. 

Arachibald Constable, 45. 

Arithimetic, study of, in Mughal 
India, 279. 

Arjumand BSnu. daughter of Asaf 
Khan, married to Sh3h Jahan, 109. 

Armenia, 210, 270, 286. 

Army, see Mughal. 

Arnold, Sir Thomas, 19, 22, 222. 

Arslan Aga, Turkish ambassador 
to the Court of Shah Jahan, 110. 

Art and architecture, see Mughal. 

Arthassastra, see Kautilya. 

Aryan culture, upheld by the 
Persians, 127, 345. 

Asaf Khln, 108, 112, 212, 254, 296. 

Ashraf, A, 18, 19, 

Ash-Shalbani, Islamic political 
thinker, 306. 

Asia Minor, 270. 317. 

Asirgarh, siege of, 284. 

‘Askari Rad! (Mir), poet, 277. 

Asoka, 178. 

Assam, 337. 

As-Sarakhsi, Islamic political 
thinker, 73, 299, 300. 


‘Assembly of Forty’, see Chahal 
Tan5n. 

Astrology, belief in, in Mughal 
India, 46, 58, 279-280. 

Astronomy, study of, in Mughal 
India, 280. 

Atharva-veda, Persian transla¬ 
tion of, 195. 

At Mutawakkil (Khallfah), 83. 

At-TSbar!, 301. 

At-Tafsir, see Tafsir. 

At-Tirmidl collector of Hadith, 
34. 

Aurangzeb, his relationship with 
the Sharif of Makkah, 113-114; with 
Constatinople, 114 ; with Persia. 
119-118 ; attitude to the institution 
of the sadr, 165 ; to the Qadi, 169. 
173, 174 ; religions views. 219-229 ; 
private life, 220 ; sense of justice, 
254; iconotlastic zeal, 260-263 ; 
closes the public service to the non- 
Muslims, 268-269, his treatment of 
the Christians, 290, 292-223 ; 296- 
297 ; his suspicions nature worked 
up by religious angularities, 334- 
336 ; also favours the non-Muslims 
in certain respects, 336-337; concep¬ 
tion of kingship. 220, 333, 340; 
referred to, 15, 18, 20, 25, 26, 28, 37. 
44,47. 51, 52, 53. 54, 56,61,62.87 
fn 1, 132, 133, 135. 137 fn 4, 139, 
151, 212, 214, 218, 239, 264, 273, 274, 
283, 284, 312, 315, 317, 318 fn 3, 328. 
338, 345, 346. 347. 351. 

Austin Bordeau x, 294. 

Auz Wajih (Mulls), Mul;itasib 
of Aurangzeb, 221. 

Avasthy, Rama Shankar, 16. 

‘Ayasha, 33. 

‘Aymas (religious grants), 137. 
160,^63 f n 1, 165,193. 

Azad, see GhulSm ‘All. 

Azam (Prince), 223, 
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‘Azam KhSn ■ (MirzS), 201, 276, 
290, 339. 

BSbur, his andbition, 79 ; attitude 
to the Khilafat, 80 ; seeks the assis¬ 
tance of ShSh Ismli’il against the 
Uzbegs, 81; occupies MSwarS-u’n 
Nahr, 82 ; flirts with the Persian Shah 
by profossing the Slifah creed, 82 ; 
becomes unpopular with his follow¬ 
ers, 82 fn 4 ; conflict with Constan¬ 
tinople leading to the loss of Samar- 
qand, 82 ; avails himself of the 
opportunity of the defeat of Sh2h 
Ismahl at Chaldiran. 83 : religious 
views, 84-15, 183-184; his wives, 
86 ; upholds the principle of primo¬ 
geniture by securing the succession 
of HumSyun, 87 ; attitude to the 
non-Muslims in India, 246-247; 
aversion to social intercourse with 
the Indians, 319 ; referred, 17, 20, 
21. 25,40, 41, 60, 85 fn 387 fn 1, 90, 
94, 95. 108 fn 1,115,131,133,13s fn 2, 
135 in 1. 185, 248, 255, 264, 266, 270, 
279, 326, 327,329. 

Bada’e^ul Fanun, see Lilavati. 

.Badakhsan, 106, 113, 187. 

Ba*dS’unI,isee ‘Abdu’l Qadir. 

Badr, battle of, a decisive event 
in the histoty of Islam, 127; referred 
to, 2, 33, 122. 

B5dsh2h NSmah, 54-55, 215. 

Bagchik, see Ghul Rukh, 

Baghdad, 3,4, 70, 309, 339. 340, 
342. 

Bahadur ShSh, last Mughal 
Empetor, 118, 229, 233, 293, 338, 

Bahartu tribe, 91. 

Bahar Mai (Rai), 267. 

Bahar Singh, 223. 

Ba^au‘d-pin ’Ayub, author of 
KhulSsat-ul-His3b. 279. 

Balimani Kingdom, 224, 245. 
Baillie, 37, 237, 


BairamKhan, friend of Hunayun" 
welcomed by ShSh Tahmasp of 
Persia. 88 ; made Governor of 
Qandahar after its occupation by 
HumSyun, 90 ; honoured by the 
Persian Shah, 91 ; appointed as the 
guardian tutor of Akbar, serves as 
a link between the Safawis and the 
Timurids, 91 ; victim of a Sunni 
opposition in the court, leading to 
his fall, 94-95 ; referred to, 86, 187 248. 

BaishSkhi, Hindu festival, 194, 
319. 

Bait-u’l-MSl (public treasury), 
167,170, 220, 325, 333. 

Baitu’l Muqaddas, 80. 

B3jl Rio (Peshwa), 263. 

Baj-Yaftin, see law of Escheat. 

Bakhtwar (Raji), 215. 

Bakshu (musician)* 278. 

Balban (Sultan), 73, 196, 333 fnl. 

Balk, Shah Jahin's expedition 
to, 113. 

Ball, V., 45. 

Banerji, I. B., 17. 

Banerji S. K., 16. 

Baqi (Mir), 148, 256. 

BaranI, see Dia-u’d-Dln. 

Barsbay, Sultin of Egypt, 79. 

Basanta Panichanmi, Hindu 
festival, 319. 

Basheeruddin, 18, 19, 253. 

Baswan (architect), .324. 

Batil Madhhabln (false belie¬ 
vers), 117, 334. 

Batrish Singhasana, Persian 
translation of, 277. 

Blyazid, Sultin of Constan¬ 
tinople, 81, 92. 

Behar, 24, 191, 267. 

Behiri, author of Sat Sai, 275. 

Beharimal (Rijl), 133. 

Benarasi Dis, Mathnavl writer, 
276. 
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Forty), organized by Akbar. see also 
Mughals, 162. 

ChahSr Chaman, see Chandra 
Bhan. 

. Cliahar Taslim (four salutation), 
53. 

Chaldiran, battle of, 83. 
Chanderi, 184. 

Chandra Bhan (Rai), author of 
Chahar Chaman and Guldasta-i- 
Sultanat, 52, 53, 267. 

Chandragupta Maurja, 149. 
Chandra Sen (ancient Indian 
medical writers, 281 
Charities, see Mughal. 

ChatrasSl Bundela, 223. 

China, 7, 96. 

Chintaman temple (Ahmedabad) 
217. 

Chitor, 262, 319. 

Chowkidar 249. 

Christ, see Jesus. 

Christianity, Islamic attitude to, 

287, referred to, 152, 207, 294, 345, 

; Christians under the Mughals, 
294-297; referred to, 13, 19, 152, 
180, 190, 207, 208, 208 fn 2, 210, 215, 
217, 235, 236, 256, 257, 258, 269, 302, 
330, 331, 336. 

Christmas, observed under the 
Mughals, 194, 209, 258. 

Churches, 208, 236. 256, 258, 259, 

288, 289, 294, 295, 331, 336. 
Circumcision, practice of, Akbar 

regulation on, 198; referred to, 
295. 

Civil rights under the Mughals, 
322 ., 

Colleges, 58 

College of theologions, founded 
by Khallfah ‘Umar, 28. 

Committee of Secrecy ,(1773), 177. 
Constable, see Archibold. 
Constantinople (Rum), 8^ 40^ 81, 


82, 84, 92, 98, 101, 102, 104, 105, 107, 
109, 110, 114, 213 

Conversions, 58, 151, 152, 210, 

215, 217, 222-224, 289-292, 294, 295, 

331, 332, 333. 334,336, 342, 346. 
Converts, their status in the 

Mughal polity, 143, 222, 346. 

Ccryat, 45. 

Council of citizens of Arabs, 132. 
Counter Reformation, 285. 

Court bullctims, see Akbarat. 
Court ceremonies, see Mughal. 
Court language, see Mughal. 

Court of Justice, see Mughal. 

Cow slaughter, Sh3h Jahan’s 
regulations against, 216. 

Criminal law, see Penal Code. 
Cultural fusion of Hindus and 
Muslims, 274-282 ; referred to, 7, 

332. 

Cunningham, 18. 

Curriculum of study, Akbar’s 
reform of, 195. 

Customs duties, imposed by 
Aurangzeb on non-Muslims, a 
hindrance to trade and commerce 
315, 334. 

Cyprus. 301. 

Dabistan-i- Madhahib, 36, 181, 
199. 

Dafter-i-Sa’Sdat, 160. 

Dalpat RSi /Raja), 214, 252. 
Damamah, (Drum) regulation on 
the beating of, 137 fn I. 

Damasaus, 3. 

Danishmand Khan, 44, 116. 

DSnySl (Prince), 207, 285, 

DarS Shukoh, carried on corres¬ 
pondence with Constantinople, 116- 
111 ; intrigues with Shah ‘AbbSs of 
Persia, 115 ; his trial, 169 ; leader 
of the liberal party in the court, 
2l8 ; presents a stone railing to the 
Keshav Rai temple ■ of MathurS, 
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259 ; attitude to Christianity, 296 ; 
referred to, 28, 36. 105, 212, 254, 264, 
268,333 338. 

Darogha-i ‘Adllat (Superinten¬ 
dent of Records), 175. 

Darogha-i-GhusalkhSnah (Super¬ 
intendent of the Bath), 50. 

Darogha-i-Ittila-Khanah, 56. 

Darshaniya Manzil (Hall of Royal 
Presence), 111, 198. 

Dar-u’l-Aman (Peace of the 
State), 205. 

Dar-u’l-Fiqh-i-MubaiySn, by 
Bibur. 183. 

Dar-u’l-Harb, 184, 

D3r-u’l-Insha’ (Secretariat), 267. 

Dar-u*l-[slam, 21, 131, 184,231 
246. 

DSr-u’l-lfta (Board of Legal 
Advice), founded by Khallfah ‘Umar, 
176. 

Dar-u’lQ5dI, see Court of Justice. 

Darwishes, respected by the 
Mughal Emperors, 204, 

Dashera. Hindu festival, 208, 209, 
258, 319, 320. 

Dastur Maharji R<ln2[ (Parsee), 
331. 

Dastur-u’l-‘Amal, 12, 61, 142, 
143, 315. 

Dastur-u’l.Atibb3, medical work 
by QSfim Ferishtah, 281. 

Daswanath (architect), 324. 

David Price, 57. 

Davy, 40. 

Dayanat Rai (DicSon), 267. 

De, B, 48. 

Deccan, 43, 48, 53, 245-246,262, 
267, 

De Laet, 45. 

Delhi, replaces Agra as capital 
under ShSh Jahan, 218. 

Delhvi, see ‘Abdu’l Haq. 

■ Pella Valle, Pietre, 43, 45. 


DevdasI, 143, 250, 316. 

Devi, 203. 

Dewhurst, Dr, 275. 

Dhakhirat-u’l-Muluk, see ‘Ali 
ibn Shalilb. 

Dharma-MahSmata, 178. 

Dhil-i-llShi (Shadow of God),111. 

Dliimmis, their position under 
the Mughals, 230-283 ; referred to, 
26, 137,143, 225, 315 fn 3, 343, 346, 
347. See also Musta’man and Jeziya. 

Dhrupad, collected by Bakshn, 
278. 

Dhul Qarnain, son of Christian 
Ya’qub of Aleppo, adopted by Akbar, 
292,293,294, 

Dia-u’d-Din BarSni, 73, 

Dictionaries, written in Mughal 
India, 280. 

Dictionaryof Islam, see Hughes. 

Dilmite family, 4, 

DildSr Begum, wife of B3bur, 40. 

Din-i-Il3hI, 201-202, 206, 207, 322, 
330. 

“Din-i-Il2hi,” the, 13, 20, 25.29 
43, 275. 

Dlii-PanSh Capital of Humayun 
87,185. 

Divine monarchy, 21, 150, 322, 
344, 345. 

Diwali (DlpSvali). Hindu festival, 
194, 208, 209, 258. 263. 

Diwan, 160, 179. 

Diwan-Am, 332. 

Diw^n-i-Buyatat,(Department of 
escheated property), 267. 

DiwSn-i-Hsfiz, 189; 

DiwSn-i-Khalsah, 62, 

Diwan-i-Khas, 332. 

Diwan-i-Kul, 52, 

Diwan-i-Qsds (Department of 
Records), 175. 

DiwHn-i-Qud3t (Department of 
the Qadi-u’l-Qudat), 157, 
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Diwan-i-Sa’Idat (Department of 
the Sadr-u’s-Sudur), 157. 

DiwSn-i-Tan, 62, 267. 

Diw3n-u’l-Dhimmi, 233. 
Diwan-ul-Mazalim, 221. 

Dress, 318. 

Driking, its wide practice in 
Mughal India, 179 ; regulation on, 
181, referred to, 212, 228 see also 
Wine. 

Durjan Sal, 215. 

Durgabhan, 215. 

Dwaraka, 262, 

Early Muhammadan Tradition, 
see Wensinck. 

Early Muslim Political Thought 
and Administration, the, see 
Sherwani. 

Easter, Christian festival, 202, 
258. 

Eastern, KhilSfat, 340, 342. 

Edessa, 309. 

Education in Mughal India, 321- 
322. See also colleges, Muktabs-, 
Madrasas and curricuium of 
study, 

Egypt 4, 83, 241,279, 306, 309. 317 
343, 

Elliot and Dowson, 46, 49, 51, 52, 
54, 57, ■ 

Elpiinstone, see Monstuart, 

Empire, see Mughal. 

. England. 24. 

Era, . 

Christian, 11. 

Hijri (Lunar). 11, 212. 

Ilahi (Solar), 11, 107, 209, 212. 

San-i-Inlus (Regnal), 11. 

Erheat, Mughal law of, 315. 
Euclid's geometry, its Sanskrit and 
Arabic translations of, 280. 

Eunuchs prohibition of, 228. 

Europe, 10, 337. 

Europeans:,,. 238,. 297. 


Evolution of the Khalsa, see' 
Banerji, 9.B. 

Fadil, 223. 

Fadl, author of Suluk-u’l-Muluk, 
38. 

Fagnan, 39. 

Faidi (Shaikh), 203, 277, 279, 280, 
330. 

Fairs, see Religious. 

Fakhru’d-Din Razi, commentator 
on the Qur’an, 33. 

Fan! see Mohsin. 

Faqih (jurish). 130. 

Faqir Mutimmad, 223. 
Faqir-u’l-lah, musical writer, 278. 
FarmSns, 52, 53, 61, 62, 333, 335, 
336. 

FarmSns of Aurangzeb, see 
A^ikam-i-Alamgki. 

Farm2n-i-Muhammad ShShi, 62. 
Farrukh Siyar (Emperor), 61, 62, 
230, 293. 

Faruki, see Zahirudditi, 

Farzand Ali Husain, 57. 

FatSwa, 23, 35, 172, 283. 
Fatawa-i-Alamglri, 35, 37, 171, 
174,221,237,238,317. 

Fatehpur Sikri, 106, 

Fat^iuTiah Shirazi (Hakim), 
Sanskrit translator of Zich-i-MirzIi, 
280 . 

Fatimids, 4, 74. 

Faujdar, 24, 180, 268. 

Ferishtah, 50, 281, 321. 

Festivals in Mughal India, 53, 
181, 257, 318, 312-321, see also under 
different heads, e. g. Td, Dashera, 
Christmas, ancestor of the Prophet, 
120 , 

Fil Namah, work on veterinary 
science, 281. 

Finance administration, sec 
Mughal. 

Fiqh, 23, 34, 70, 221, 242, 283, 287. 
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Fire worship, see Zoroastrianism. 

Fire worshippes, see Zoroastrians 

Firuz Tughluq, 74, 133, 244, 310. 

Foot prints of the Prophet, 229. 

Foqaha, see Jurist. 

Forster, 45. 

France, 24, 338. 

Frederick the great of Prussia, 
142. 

Freedom of conscience and 
worship, see Toleations. 

Friendship in Mughal India, 319. 

Gabriel (Angel), 32, 33, 298. 
Gadl’I (Shaikh), Sadr-u’s-Sudur, 94, 
160, 189. 

Gaikowad Oriental series, 54. 

GajrSj-Namah, work on veteri¬ 
nary science, 281. 

Gambling, 228, 

Ganesa f Hindu god), 275, 276. 

Ganges-water, belief in its holi¬ 
ness, 204. 

GayS, temple at, 337. 

Germany, 24. 

Ghazan KhSn, 76. 

Ghazdawan, battle of, 82. 

GhSzi, 246. 

Ghazzall (ImSm), Islamic, politi¬ 
cal writer, 129, 146, 147. 

GhiSth (Mlrz3), father of Nur 
JahSn, 108. 

GhulSm ‘All Azad, author of 
NSyikabheda, 277. 

GhulSm Hussain Khan Taba- 
tabl’i, 54, 55, 56. 

Ghulam Nabi, author of Ananga- 
darpana, 276. 

GhulSm Yazdani, 51. 

Ghul Rukh Bagchik, wife of 
BSbur, 86. 

Ghusal KhSnah, 53, 132. 

Gibb, 348. 

Girdhar BahSdur, 230. 

Gladwin, 52 


Goa, Portuguese settlement at, 
285. 

Gods, see Hindu. 

Gokul, JSt leader, 223. 

GolSdhySya, Persian translation 
of, 279, 

Golconda, 9, 86, 113, 217, 262, 
335, 337, 344. 

Gold, use of, stopped by Aurang- 
zeb, 229. 

Golden Temble (Sikh), 330. 

Golziher, 340. 

Gopal Singh of Malwa, 223. 

GopInSth temple (Brindaban), 
208, 261, 332. 

Govardhan temple, 261, 

Grahaganita, Persian translation 
of, 279, 

Grammar, study of, in Mughal 
India, 280. 

Greeks, 236. 

Grey, 45, 

Guild system, 316. 

Gujarat, 42, 53, 207, 256, 259, 260, 
261,262,285, 334, 335,336. 

Gllbadan, daughter of Blbur, 40. 

Gulbadan Namah, see HumSyun 
NSmah. 

Guldasta-i“Sultanat, see Chandra 
BhSn. 

Gulistan-i-Sa’di, 189. 

Guru Arjun, 17, 206, 206 fn 1, 
332. 

Guru Govind Singh, 62. 

Gwalior, 40. 

Habbu’l watan (love of country) 
27, 329fn. 

HSdl (Maulana). 49. 

Had! (Muliammad), 57. 

HEadith, 23, 33, 34, 72, 150, 170, 
242.283, 287, 292. 

Hadramaut, 120. 

Hafiz, 223. 

Haig, T. W., 48. 
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yaj (Pilgrimage. Akbar’s arrange 

b7A»™,„b, 228. , 

.krii; 

!.ums, Jll , referred to, 198 
Hajar (Arabian ceremony). 120. 

(Pilgrim), 311. 

Hajjatu’l-Iahil Balagha, 70 
•Wamadan, 91. 

of mother 

oi Akbar, 6,187. 248. 

Hamid-u’d-Dln, 62. 

Hamidullah, 18. 

Hamilton, Dr,, 335 
Hamzah Beg, 79. 
yanafi, see school of law. 

Nanball, see school of law 
Ilanifah, see Abu 
Hardwar 51. 

HaridSs (Musician), 324. 

Harran, 322. 

Harris, see John. 

Harvl. see Salili. 
yasan a? Sairafl (Qadi), 236. 

Hatim iChSn, 56. 

Hawkins, 45. 

Hedaya, 139, 351 faS. 

270 e““’ °f ‘Adil ShSh SSr, 

Henry II of England, 24 

Heresy, 210. 

Heretics, 337. 

Hidayat -Hussain (Muhammad) 
Hijrat, 195. 

Hijri (Lunar Era), see Era. 


Ilimmat PrakSsh, see Mahadeva 
ohatta. 

Hindal, brother of Humayun, 88 
Hindi language, 275, 277, 321. 
Hindus, their position under 
the Mughals, 143-145. 190, 211 214 
218, 222-227; Their legal status 
in a Muslim state, 238-240 ; under 
the Arabs. 240; under the Turko- 
A Jhans. 241-246 ; under Sher Shah. 
329; referred to, 7, 11,27, 50. 51 

3? 333. 334,’ 

335, 336, 337, 338, 347. 

See also Dhimmis. 

258^319^ 194, 208, 209, 

Hindu gods, venerated by the 
Muslims 275. 

- - place in the 

Mughal polity. 23, 143-145, 316, 346 
rtindu poets 58, 322. 

Hindu social institutions, place 

o m the Mughal polity. 316, 317 see 
also Caste. Guild and Panchayet 
Hmdu P3d-P5dsh3shl, 263 
Hmdu Shah, see Ferishtah.' 

Historical Records Commission. 

Historical Society (u Pi 
Journal of, 16. * 

Historiography, see science. 

of, 277 Persian translation 

Hobbes, 149^ 250^ 

Holi (Hindu festival), stopped 
by Aurangzeb, 263. 

^^^Holy Black stone of the Ka’bah, 

Holy Roman Emperor. 105 
Hooghly, 258, 295. 
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Howangti (Chinese title for 
King) 150. 

Hoyland and Banerji 45. 

Hudhayfa^ agent of Khallfah 
‘Umar in Iraq, 308, 

Hughes, 68. 

Hukluiyat Society, 45. 

HumSyun, trouble over his suc¬ 
cession, 87 ; flight from Hindustan, : 
88 ; secures Persian help, 90; 
his relationship with Shah Tahmasp 
90 fnl; conquers Qandahar and 
rules Kabul 91 ; his religious views. 
86, 184-181 ; his social intercourse 
with the royal family of Chitor, 
319; referred to, 6, 16, 17, 25, 
28, 41, 46, 92, 93, 93 fnl, 94, 95, 
105, 108. fnl, 115, 132, 134, 248, 
256, 264,266, 370, 279, 327,344. 

Humayun (Gulbadan) Namah, 
40, 275. 

IJusain (Muhammad), see 

KhafI Khan. 

Husain Baiqara (Sultan), 80, 86. 

Husain Pasha, 114. 

Husain Safawl (Mirza), father- 
in-law of Shah Jahan, 109. 

Husain and Haiy, 56. 

‘Ibabat, 178. 

‘Ibadat Khanah, inaguratioh of^ 
189 ; referred to, 36’ 102, 161, 19o’ 
196, 203. 204. 

Ibn Batutah, 76. 

Ibn Hasan, Dr., 15. 18. 156. 157, 
161, 253, 254. 

Ibn Khaldun, Islamic political 
writer, 122, 147. 

Ibn Majah, collector of Hadith, 
34. 

Ibn Sayyid ‘Abda’l Husain 
Hashmi, writer on veterinary science 
281. 

Ibrahim (Shaikh) of Lahore, 210. 

Ibrahim I (Sultan), 110 


Ibral^Im Halabi, Turki jurist, 92. 

Ibrahim Hassan, Prof., 34. 

Ibra^ilm Lodi ,(Sultan), 7, 248. 

Ibralilm Sarhindl (Hljl), 162, 196. 

‘Id festival, 43. 53 165 172 180, 
217, 319, 320. 

Idol worship, 208, 

Idolators, 302, 

Ihya-u’l ‘Ulum, 147. 

Ijma, 35. 305. 

Ikhlas Keish (Waqi’ah Navis), 
223. 

Ilahl (Solar Era.), see Era. 

Ilahia order, 279. 

Ilaj-e-PSrasi-Prakash, see Tika 

Ram, 

Iltutmish, (Sultan), 73. 

ImSm, meaning of the word, 69 
fnl ; his status, 71, fnl, 154-155 ; 
referred to, 24, 34, 48. 62. 69, 71, 146. 

Imamat, 71 fnl, 126, 146, 

Immigrants, 343. 

‘Inlyat Khan, author of Bads hah 
Namah, 54. 55. 

‘Inayat-u*llah Khan, 61, 230. 

Incarnation, doctrine of, 127, 208. 

India, 6, 7. 8, 9, 10. 16, 22, 24, 27, 
35, 36, 37, 319, 342, 343, 344, 346. 347, 
See also Hindustan. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, 16. 

Indian History Congress, 16, 17, 

61. 

Infallibility Decree, 192. 

Infidels, See Kafirs, 

Inheritance, law of, 316, 

Insan-i-Kamil, 345. 

Insignia of royalty, see Mughal. 

Intermarriage, 214, 245, 274, 287, 
318, 331, 333. 

Intikhab-Jahangir Shahi, 49. 

Iqai Namah-i-Jahangir!, 49, 51. 

Iran, 5, 6, 22, 343. 

Irani Ghaul-i-Bayaban (Carrion- 
eating demons of Persia), see 
Shl‘as- 


C 
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Iraq, 308, 316. 

Irvine, 45. 

Isharat, 22. 

Islam, its implications, 1 ; its 
acceptance by the Mongols, the 
Turks gave a fresh orientation to 
its history, 5 ; meaning of the word. 
120 ; its natural growth impeded 
by the orthodox, 124; schism in, 
125 ; an obstacle to the growth of 
nationalism, 311-312 ; referred to, 
3. 4, 7. 8, 10. 19, 21, 23, 26, 28, 32, 
33,35,38, 53, 127,128, 283,328,329, 
330. 334, 340, 340 fnl, 342, 343, 344, 
345, 346, 347, 343, 349, 350, 352, 
Islamic Culture, the 18, 19. 
Islamic Kingship, its conception, 
145-148' 345, 350. 

Islamic Law, see Sharfat. 

Islamic political philosophy, its 
growth, 127-130. 

Islamic State, its character, 121, 
121 fnl, 348, 349-350; its background, 
123-124. See also Dar-u’l-Islam. 

Islamisation, policy of, pursued 
by the Arabs, 7, 339. 

Ismail, Shah of Persia, a zealous 
patron of the Shi’ah creed, 80, 81; 
defeats Shaiblni Khan Uzbegh at 
Merv, IS; assists Babur, 82; his 
conflict with Salim the Grim of 
Constantinople, 82 ; defeated by the 
latter at Chaldiran, 83 ; referred 
to, 94,115, 133. 

Isma'ilians, 4, 35, 334. 

Isma’ilism, 96. 

‘Ismat-i-Anbiya. by. ‘Abdu'llah 
Suita npuri, 168. 

Ispahan, 40. 

Israelites, 35. 

Israelite state, 352. 

Isri ‘Abdu’llah, 105. 

Iswari Prosad, Dr., 17, 324. 

Iswari Topa, Dr., 17, 


Ttimad-ud-Dowlah, see Ghiath. 
Jadrup Pandit, 58, 250. 

Ja’far (Wazir)., 297. 

Jagannath (architect), 324. 
Jagannath (noble), 553. 

Jagannath (Pandit). Ill, 217, 280. 

Jagat Gosawini, mother of Shah 
Jahan, 133, 211, 211 fn7. 

Jagirdars, 2 4, lOO. 

Jahan KazvInI (Qa<Ji), 187. 

Jahanlra, 2 18, 264, 333, 

Jahan dar Shah (Emperor), 61, 

62. 

Jahangir (Emperor), imitates his 
father in reading the Khutbah in 
his name and assuming the title 
of Khalifah, 1(^7 ; relation with 
Constantinople, 107; with Persia, 
108 ; attitude to the Shi'as. 180-9 ; 
attitude to the powers of the 
Sadr, 163-4 ; religious views, 202- 
211 ; his wrath, 252 ; permits the 
building of Hindu temples and 
Christian Churches, 257 ; a mixture 
of opposites, 258, 331-332 ; continues 
Akbar’s policy of appointing Hindus 
to the state-service, 266-267 ; his 
treatment of the Christians. 289, 
290. 29-1-295; quarrels with the 
Portuguese, 291 ; believes in Divine 
Right Kingship, 311 ; referred to, 
16, 17, 25, 42, 48, 49. 50, 55, 57, 
Ii5fn2, 134, 138fn’151, 165, 165fnl, 
264, 272, 280, 296, 297. 320. 344, 
JahSngir (Mirza), 133. 
JabSngIr-NSmah, see luzuk. 
Jahl2-i-Il5hI, pilgrim fleet, 
organized by Akbar, 190. 

Jail administration, see Mughal 
Jains, their position under the 
Mughals, 190, 206-207, 257, 330 

332, 336, 336 fn3. 

Jaipur (Amber), 230, 262, 273, 289 
Jaisi, see MMik Muhammad 
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Jai Singh (RajsX 230, 259, 268, 
272, 280. 289. 

Jajhar Singh, 215. 

JallLu’d-Din Khaljl, 242, 255. 

Jam^at (assembly), 37, 135, 151, 
153. 

Janardan Bhatt (musician , 324, 

Jantar Mantax (observatory of 
R2ja Jai Singh), 280. 

Jarjan, treaty of, 233. 

Jaswant Rsi MunshT, Mathnavi- 
writer, 276. 

Jaswant Singh (Raja) 117, 223, 

262, 268, 272, 273. 

Jats, 223, 334, 335. 

Jauhar, author of Tadhkirlt-i- 
Waqi’at, 16, 46. 

Jaunpur, 135. 

Jehad, a function of the Khalifah 
136 ; BSbur’s declaration of, on the 
eve of the battle of Khanwah. 
184 ; waged by other Muslim 
invaders of India, 270. 

Jesuits, invited by Akbar, 285; 
their close contact with the Indian 
masses, 291 ; incur the displeasure 
of JahSngir, 295; persecuted by 
ShSh JahSn, 295 ; Aurangzeb’s 
sympathy for, 293, 296-297. 

Jesus Christ, Jahangir’s regard 
for, 208 tn 19 294 ; Islamic attitude 
to, 287. 

Jews in the court of Akbar, 
190 ; referred to, 236, 302. 

Jeziah, its realization a function 
of the Mughal King, 137; levied 
by Blibur and Humayun, 184, 188 ; 
abolished by Akbar, 193 ; not 
revived by SliSh Jahan in spite 
of his orthodox leanings, 216; 
re-imposed by Aurangzeb, and the 
motive behind the measure, 225-227 
attempted reimposition under the 
later Mughals, 230; its earlier 


imposition by the Arabs, followed 
by a quick abolition, 240 ; Arab 
mode of collecting the Jeziah, 
240 fnl ; exemption of the 
Christians from under Aurangzeb, 
292-93 ; exemption of state officers, 
336 , a detailed discussion on, 
298-310 ; referred to, 11, 27, 62, 
151, 222, 237. 2^9, 269, 287, 297, 
330, 333, 334, 235. 

Jharoka-i-Darshan, Mughal insti¬ 
tution of, introduced by Akbar, 
137 fn4 ; discontinued by Aurangzeb 
228 ; referred to, 53, 252. 

Jihbazah, department for the 
protection of the Dhimmis (Iraq), 
233. 

Jodh Bli, mother of JahSneIr, 204 

Jhdhpur,, 6, 249, 261, 262, 273. 

John Harris, 45. 

Joseph (father), 336. 

Judaism, 349. 

Judicial Proceedings, 317, 
Judiciary, see Mughal. 

Juliana, a Christian lady, ap¬ 
pointed by Akbar as medical super¬ 
intendent of the harem, 292. 

Jurisprudence, see Rahim, A, 

Jurists, see Muslim. 

Jutes, 26. 

Jyotisa Siddhantaslra, see 
Mathura Nath Sukla. 

Ka’b, ancestor of the Prophet, 

120 . 

Ka’bah, the centre of Islam, 103, 
104, 311. 

Kablr, 96. 

Kabiruddin Ahmad, 55. 

Kabul, 79, 85fn3, 87, 91, lOO, 314. 

Kafirs (infidels), 200, 216, 313. 

KaiqobSd (Mirz3), 253. 

Kalim, author of BadshSh 
Nimah, 54, 55. 

Kalimah, recitation of the most 
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primaiy creed by a Muslim, 120, 
153 ; use of, on coins stopped by 
Aurangzeb, 228. 

Kalyan (RSja), son of Fodar 
Mai, 267, 

KSm Baksh (Prince), 133, 223. 

Kambu, see Salih. 

KSmraa, 88, 93, 188. 

Kamrup and Kamlata, story of, 
composed by Murad, 277. 

Kandeb (priest), 337. 

fCangra, 210, 256, 258. 

Karbala, 335, 

Karkaria, Prof. 14. 

Karori, 250, 174. 

Kishi D2s (RSi), 267. 

Kashmir, 62. 214, 259, 291. 

Katara, see Nasir-u’d-Dm Tusi. 

Katha-Sarit-SSgara, Persian tran¬ 
slation of, 277. 

Katib (scribe), 166, 175. 

Kautilya, 149, 150. 

Kavindrachlrya of Benares, 251. 

Kavi R3i, official title bestowed 
on Hindu poets, 322. 

■ KSyasthas, 319. 

KSzim (Muiiammad), author of 
‘Alamgir-Namah, 56. 

KesabdSs, (saint), 324, 

Keshab RSi temple (Mathura), 
Janangir permits the building of, 
208 • D3rS’s patronization, 259 ; 
Aurangzeb’s destruction, 261. 

Kewal Ram, author of Tadhkirat- 

Umara, 58. 

Khadija, 122 

Khafi Kh3n, author' of Munta- 
khab-uT Lubab, 51-52. 

KhairStpura, see Alms-houses. 

Khalifah, his status and function, 
67-69, 135-136, 155-156, 340-341 ; 
referred to, 8, 21, 22, 339. 344. See 
also KhilSfat. 

Khalifah Rasul Allah, title, 99. 


Khalifntullah, title, 21, 77. 

Khalifa-u’z-Zam3n, Htle, 98. 

Khalil Ibn Sbahin az-Zahiri, 
IslSmic political thinker, 75, 306, 341. 

Khaljis, 244. 

Khan 'Alam, Shah Jahan^s envoy 
in Persia, 217. 

Khinate 21. 

Khandela 262. 

Khande&h, 335. 

Kh3n-i-Jah3n Lodi, 262. 

KhSii Mirza, Babur’s envoy to 
Sh3h Ism3’il. 

Khanwah, battle of, 184, 327. 

KhSqan, 186. 

Kharaj, 309. 

Khatib, 67fn2. 

Kbawajah ‘Abdu’llah, writer on 
Veterinary science, 281. 

KhawSjah Ahrar, author of 
Ris3la-i-Walldhyah, 183* 

KhawSjah Baqi, author of 

Ma’3thir-i-RahimI, 58. 

Khi4r Khan, 79. 

Khidr KhawSjah, husband of 

Gulbadan Begum, 40, 

Khil3fat. the key-stone in the 
organization of the early Muslim 
community, 67 ; the foundation of 
its theories laid down during the 
rule of ‘All, 69-70; reorientation 
of the institution during the 

AbbSsid regime, 70-71 ; its associa¬ 
tion songht by independent Muslim 
states, 72-76 ; beginning of its 
decline with the fall of the ‘AbbSsids 
76 ; the cementing bond in Timur’e 
empire, 77 ; its association gives a 
new role to Mughal sovereignty, 

78 ; its orthodox conception alrv a \v 
broken by the ‘Umayyads, 78 ; its. 
prestige greatly compromised by 
the rise of Shi’ism, 80 ; addition of 
new political ideals to its concep- 
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tion. 145 ; referred to, 3. 4, 8, 9, 39, 
40, 105fnl, 333. 340, 342. See also 
fChallfah, 

KhilSt (robe of honour), 187, 318, 
320. 

Khojas, 144. 

Khosla, R. P., 17 

Khulasat-u’l-Hisab, see Baiiau’d- 
Din A’yub. 

Khulasat-ul-TawarIkh, sec Sujan 
Rai Khattri. 

Khurasan, 80, 104, 116, 127. 

Khurram (Prince), 211. 

Khushfaham, see Siddhi Chandra. 

Khusrau (Prince), 133, 134, 206, 
253, 266, 272, 344. 

Khusrau (Amir), poet, 275. 

Khutbah, 67, 67fn2, 72, 74, 75, 
76, 77, 80, 83, 84, 87, 88, 98. 99, 100, 
104, 107, 113, 134, 184, 191, 192, 229. 

.Khw2nd Mir, author of Qanun- 
i-HumlyunI, 16, 45, 185. 

Kingship, see Mughal. 

King’s pardon, 180. 

Kirt M3llkis, 40. 

Kisan ChSnd Ikhlas, Mathnavl- 
writer, 276. 

KitSb-i-Hukm (State documents), 
198. 

Kitab-u’l-AghSnl, 270. 

KitSb-ul-‘Ibar see Ib Khaldun. 

Kitab-u’l-Kharaj, 39. 

Kitab-u’l-Umm, 143. 

Koka(Hajl), 163. 

Koka (Haji Muhammad), 187. 

Koka ^7stra, 280, 281. 

KotwSl, 24, 157, 179, 180-182, 

194, 250, 258. 

Krisnna (Hindu god), 276, 277. 

Kuch Behar, 223, 260. 

Kufr, 243, 255. 

Kultur Kampf, 24. 

Kurnish, 137 fn4. 

Kunwar Raghubir Sihgh, Dr., 


Ladl. Queen of Dahir, king of 
Sind, 310. 

Lahore, 257, 258, 268, 291, 294. 
295, 396, 297. 

Lahore chapel, 288. 

Lahori, see ‘Abdu’l Hamid. 

Land grants, 160, 161 fn 2, 164, 
295. 296. 320 fn 3, 336, 337, 

Later Mughals, 118, 264. 

Law, see Mughal. 

Letter, 59-62. 

Libreralism, see Mughal. 

Light, venration for 205, 344. 

Lllavatl, Persion translation of 
279. 

Lad is. 244. 

Louis (xiv). king of France, 24, 
338. 

Lowe, W. H., 48. 

Lullamas, author of Vaidyaka, 
282. 

Lutfu’llah, 223. 

Ma’SthIr-i-‘AlmgIrI, 268. 

Ma'athir-i-RaliimI, secKhawajah 
Bagi. 

Ma‘Sthir-ui-Umar3, 52, 51, 59, 
62,163. 

Maclagan, 13, 14, 215. 

Madad^i-ma‘2sh, 137, 160, 165, 
172,193, 

MadanSstaka, 275, 277 fn 3. 

Madan mohan temple (Brida- 
ban), 208. 

Madan u’sh-Shafa’-i-Sikandarl, 
see Bhuvah ibn Khawlls. 

Madhu Maiati, story of, versified 
by Muslim writers. 177. 

Madinah, 2, 3, 120. ^ 

MadrSsas, 11, 61, 221. 322. 

MahSbharata, Persian translation 
of, 195, 277. 

Mahadeva Bhatta, compiler of 
HimmSt Prakash, 181. 

Maha-kavi Rai, official title 
bestowed on Hindu posts, 322, 
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Maham Anagah, 95, 249. 

Maham Begam, mother of Huma- 
yun. 6, 86, 184. 

Mahapatra, official title bestowrd 
on Hindu posts, 322. 

Mahaprabhuj temple (Brindaban) 
208, 

Mahdar (1578), 24, 102, fn 3, 191, 
217.345. 

Maltidl (Khallfah), 178. 

Matidl KbawSjah. brother-in-law 
of BSbur and HumSyun’s rival to 
the throne, 87, 

Mahdl movement, 7, 9, 96, 188, 
251. 

Malidists, 189, 190. 

Mahesa Thakur, author of 
Sarvadesa-V rttanta-Sangrah. 

Mahfuzul Haq, Prof, 37. 

Malimud of Ghazna, 72, 240, 
270. 

Mahrattas, 9. 18, 263, 273, 334. 

Majlis-i- Khas, 132‘ 

Majma*-uT-'AlmgM, see ‘AbduT 
Haq. 

Majma’-ul-Bahrain, 36, 272. 

Makhdum, 161. 

Makkah, 2,107.119, 120,213, 217, 
311. 

Maktab, 221, 322. 

Malarina tempel (Ajuer), 261. 

Malfuzat -i-Timurl, 39, 143. 

Malhar Bhatt (astronower), 62. 

Malik (ImSm), 34, 130, 141, 234. 
306 308. 

Maliki, see school of law.' 

Malik Mutiammad Jaisi, 278. 

Malik ShSh (SultSn), 129. 

Malwa, 335, 336. 

Mamluks, 75. 

MS’mun, see Al-MS’mun. 

Manbai, mother of Prince - 
Khasrau, 133. 

Mandeslo, 44. 45, 


MSn-Kantuhala of Man Singh, 
278. 

Mantique, 43, 45, 212, 

Mansab, 165, 172, 273, 

Mansabdars, 251, 271, 273, 315, 
337. 

MSn Singh (Raja), 108, 109, 257, 
266,267, 272. 

Man Singh (Jain Guru). 206. 

Manucci, 45,206, 216, 224, 253. 
290, 296. 

Maqrizi, 39. 

Marathi language, offical patroni- 
zation of, 321. 

Marriage procession, 43 ; ques¬ 
tion discussed in the IbSdat Kha- 
nah 102, 161, 169 ; Akbars regula¬ 
tion, 196-197 : Hindu law of, 
allowed to operate in its own sphere, 
316; a medium for cultural associa¬ 
tion between the Hindus and 
Muslim 318. 

Marwar, 262. 

Mary (Virgin), JahSngir’s venera¬ 
tion for, 208 fn 1 ; venerated by 
Akbar, 288. 

Mashaikh, 161. 

Mashad, 106, 335. 

Masnad, 166. 

Masnad-i-ImSrat BSbur’s Indian 
capital, 185. 

Mass (Christian), 194. 

Masud of Ghazna, 341, 

Mathnavi, 276. 

Mathura, 208, 256. 257, 259, 331. 

MathurS Nath Sukla (astrono¬ 
mical writer), 280. 

Matsya-maya, 149. 

Mawar3 u’n-Nahr, kingdom of, 

82. 

Mazaffarids, 40. 

Medical science, see science. 

Medicine department, 266. 

Medini Mai, 279. 
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Megalhaens, leader of the 
Portuguese missson to Auraiigzeb, 
293. 

Memoirs of BSbur, 319. 

Merv, battle of* 81. 

Mewar, 258. 

Michaelmas (Christian festival), 
258. 

Middle class condition of, in 
Mughal India, 323 

Mikado (Japanese) title for king. 
150. 

Milad Sharif, 213, 217. 

Millat, 121. 

Minlbaz2r (Persian festival), 
43, 194. 

Ming Revival in China, 7, 96. 
MinnSj, 305. 

Minting of coins, 137 fn 4. 

Mir (Adi) 24, 157,175-176, 265. 
Mir2’t-i-Ahmadi, 53, 58, 174, 

179, 221, 261. 

MirS*t-i-‘Alam, 54. 

Mlr-Haj (superintendent of 
pilgrims), 189. 

Mir-i Saman, 52, 62. 

Mir Jumla, 284, 

MirzS Hakim, 200, 101. 

Mirza Kh3n, author of Tuhfatu’l 
Hind, 280. 

Mishkat, 134. 

Missionaries, 13, 14, 19, 291, 292. 

see also Christians. 
Mitra, K. P., 17. 

Modi, J. J., 14. 

Mohan Das, (Diwan), 267. 
Mohranah (dowers), 172. 

Motisin E3nl, 39, 202. 

Mongols, see Mughals, . 

Monks, 303, 304 fn 1. 
Monotheism, 13. 

Monserate, 44, 180. 

Moreland, W., 14, 43, 45. 
Morocco, 343. 


Mota RSja Moti RajS, grand¬ 
father of Shah Jahan, 133. 

Mu’adhdhins, 62. 

Mu’alimat, 178. 

Mu’arrikh (recorder of dates), 

10 . 

Mu’Swiyah (iChallfah), 3, 234. 

Mua’zzam (Prince), 116. 

Mubirak (Shaikh), 145, 150, 157, 
158, 189, 191, 203, 314, 344. 

MubSrak Khalji, 74, 76 

MubSriz, 76. 

Mufti, 24, 34. 157, 166,175, 176- 
177, 252, 265. 

Mufti-ul-Azam, 158, 177. 

Mughals, 5. 6, 7, 8,^ 9,11. 12, 13, 
14, 18, 19, 23, 21,22,23,24, 25, 27, 
28, 35,36,37,42,59, 246, 274 252, 
328, 331, 334, 338, 342, 343, 346, 349, 
351. See also Timurids. 

Mughal administration, 249-253, 
315-317, 346-347, 351. army, 264, 
268, 269-274, 322. charities, 137, 
137fn3, 163, 164, 198, 225. court 
ceremonies, 20,181. court language, 
6, 321. Court of Justice, 175. finance 
administration, 265, 269, 322. 

insignia of royalty, 318, jail admi¬ 
nistration, 137fn4, 180, 210, 

222 . 

...Judiciary, 19,'252-254, 317. See 
also Sadr, QadI and Mir Adi. 

...Kingship, 136-137, 137fn4, 345, 
346, 348. See also Divine monarchy. 

...Laws, 138-145, 316, 347. 
...Liberalism, 144, 313-331. 

...Nobility, 254, 315. 

...Penal code, 317. 

...Polity, its character, 130-135, 
152, 322-374, 

...Provincial Government, 179- 
180, 263. See also SubadSr. 

...Public service, 264-269, 291-292, 
322, 331; 337, 349 royal seal, 137fn 4, 
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(Mughal Kingship and Nobility’) 
see Khosla, R. P. 

Muliammad (Prophet), pacifies 
Makkans, 120; his relationship with 
the non-Muslim neighbouring states, 
122-124, 144fn4; on the rights of 
the Dhimmis, 231, 249 ; referred to, 
1, 2, 3, 5, 23, 24, 32, 33, 35, 39, 67, 
fn2, 69, 71fnl, 119, 199, 209. 298, 
302, 307, 309, 339. 340, 340fnl, 343, 
345, 348, 349, 350. 

Muhmmad II (Sultan) 83. 

Mmhammad Ali. 32. 

Muhammad ibn Hasan, 301. 

Muhammad ibn Q3sim, 239, 240, 
300,310. 

Muhammad ShSh (Emperor), 60, 
61, 62, 118, 230, 293. 

Muljiammad Tughluq, 74, 244, 
245. 

Mutarram, 44, 209, 213, 258, 334. 

Muliibb (All Sindr) 215. 

Muhtasib, 157, 177-179, 221, 

261. 

Mul^y-u’d-Dm, Turki plenipo¬ 
tentiary to the court of ShSh JahSn, 
110 . 

Muir, 340, 

Mujaddid, 78, 99. 

Mujtahid, 99, 330, 

Mukht5r, 127. 

Mukunda Dis (Rsi), 267. 

Mukunda RSy, 51. 

Mulakhkhasu’t-Tawarikh, 57. 

Mulk (country), 27. 

Mulla, 22, 24, 35, 38, 48, 107, 
243, 251, 263. 

MumtSz (Begum), 112. 

Mundi, see Peter. 

Muntakhab-u’l-Lubab, see KhSfl 
KhSn. 

Muntakhabu’t-TawSrikh, see 
BSda’unI, 


Muqaddimah, see Ibn Khaldun. 

Muqarrib Kh2n, 284, 290 fn4. 

MuqtSdl (Khallfah), 73. 

Muqtadir bi’llSh (Khallfah), 
78. 

Murad (Pricea), 115, 168, 254, 

285. 

MurSd II of Constantinople, 79. 

Murad III, 97, 98. 

Murad IV, 92, 109. 

Murad (Prince of Persia), 90. 

Murari Pandit, 50. 

Murawij wa Mujaddid, title, 

78, 

Murid Khan, 223. 

Murtaza ‘Ali, 184. 

Musavi Khan (Sadr), 164. 

Music, 228, 266, 278. 

Muslims, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 16, 
18, 21, 22, 23, 27, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37. 38, 184, 287, 329, . 330, 

333, 337, 340, 342, 349, 350, 351. 

Muslim, see Islamic. 

Muslim (collector of the Hadith), 
34. 

Mustafa (Grand Vigier), 105. 

Mustaid Khan, 225. 

Mustakfi (Khalifah), 74. 

Musta’man, see Christians. 

Mustansir (Khalifah), 73. 

Mu’tah form of marriage, 141, 
193. 

Mun’tamad Khan, author of 
Iqbal-Nama-i-Jahangiri, 49, 57. 

Mutasaddiyan-i-(adalat) 252. 

Mu’tazilite persecution, 225. 

Nadir-i-Zaman, see Siddhi 
Chandra. 

Nadir Shah, invasion of, 117, 118 

Nafe’ul Siddiq (medical writer), 
281. 

Naib, Nsib-wazir, 62, 167. 

Naib-u’l-Khalifah, title, 72. 
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Najm Sani (Amir), 94. 

Najran, Christian state of, 122, 
123, 144 fn4. 304, 307. 

Nala and Da may anti, Faidfs 
composition on, 277. 

Namaz, 183. 190, 209, 213, 220 fnl 

Naqib KhSn, 277. 

Nasafi (a HanafI jurist), 92. 

NasS’i (collector of Hadith). 34. 

Na5lr-u’d-Din Tusi, 280. 

Nasir-u’l-Amlr-u’UMu’mlnlm, 
title, 74. 

Nauruz, 43. 44, 100, 181, 194. 

224. 

Nawab Ali (Syed), 54. 

Nayansukh Upildhyaya, 280. 

NSyikSbheda, 275, 277. 

NSzim (official title), 62. 

Nazim (modern writer), 18. 

Nazr Muhammad (Uzbeg), 110. 

News-bulletin (1703), 268. 

Nikahanah (marriage charges), 

172. 

Nila Devi of Dipalpur, mother 
of Firuz Tughluq, 133. 

NirvSna (Annihilation), 278. 

Nizlm-u’d-Dln Afimad BakshI, 

author of TabaqSt-i-Akbarl, 48. 

NizSm-u’d-Din Hasan, author 
of Risala4-Sattariyah, 278. 

NizSra-u’d-Din Khalifah, Wazir 
of BSbur, 87. 

NizSm-u’l-ArudI, 340. 

Nizam-u'l-Mulk (Wizir)*, 118. 
230. 

NizSm-u’l-Mulk at-TusI, islSmic 
political writer, author of Siyasat 
NSmah, 129, 145, 146,155i 170, 344 

Nobility, see Mughal. 

Non-Muslims, 7, 27, 43, 151, 
217, 220, 336, 337, 347, 351. 

Nubians, 233. 

Nur, see Light. 

D 
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Nur-i-Asp (horse of JahSngIr), 
205. 

Nur-i-Fil (elephant of Jahangir), 
205. 

Nur-i-Gaz (measuring rod of 
Jahangir), 205. 

Nur Jahan (or Nur Mahal), her 
influence over Jahangir’s India not 
an unmixed blessing, 109; her 
charities, 164 ; favours the Persian 
nobility, 272 ; referred to, 43, 108, 
205, 

Nur Muhammad (Shaikh), 277. 

Nur-u’d-Din ‘Umar of Yaman, 
73. 

Nuru’llah (Qadi), 102, 142. 

Oliveira, 295. 

Orchha family, 259, 

Orissa, 216, 260, 

Padshah, Babur assumes the title 
of, 185 ; referred to, 21, 46. 

PSdshah Nam ah, see BadshSh 
N2mah. 

PShar Sayyid, author of Todar- 
ananda RasaratnSkara, 282. 

Painting, department of, 266; 
JahSngIr’s love of, 294. 

Palamau, 260. 

PSlki (palanquin), restriction on 
the use of, 137 fn4, 225. 

Palmer, 32, 

Panchayet, 144, 249, 316. 

Pandits, their services requisi¬ 
tioned in the administration of 
justice, 145,265. 

Pand N3mah-i-JahSngIrI, 50. 

Pan-Islamism, the fond hope of 
the early Arabs, 8. 

Papyri, 301. 

Pargana, 174. 

Parij3taka, see Roshan Amir. 

Parimal Devi, daughter of Dahir, 
King of Sind, 310. 

Parsecs, under the Mughals, 336. 
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PirsLjStakam, 280. 198 ; Aiirangzeb’s suggestion as 


PSrsI-PiakSsa, 280, 

Parties in the court of ShSh 
JahSn, 112. 

Patwari, 250. 

Pauper-relief, see charities. 

Payne, C. H., 13 

Peacock-throne, 216 fn2, 333. 

Pelsaert, 14, 43, 45, 265, 268, 323. 

Penal code, see Mughal. 

Pen-name, custom of using, 274. 

Pentapolis, 270. 

Persia, breaks culturally with 
Arabia, 127 ; referred to, 6, 9, 21, 
24, 40, 41, 316, 327, 335, 345. See 
also Iran. 

Persian-ladies in the Mughal 
harem, 5 ; language adopted as the 
Mughal court language, 6, 274-275, 
577, 286 fn2, 321 ; nobility, favoured 
by Nur Jahan, 272 ; ethics of royal¬ 
ty, adopted by the Mughals, 346, 

Peter Mundi, 43, 45. 

Physicians, 281. 

Pickthal, 32, 

Pilgrimage, see Haj. 

Pilgrim tax, abolished by Akbar, 
193 ; partially revived by JahSngIr, 
211 ; revived and remitted by Shah 
Jahan, 258 ; re-imposed by Aurangzeb 
263 ; referred to, 151, 216, 225. 

Pious KhaHfahs, 125, 303, .309, 
339,343, 

Pir Muhammad, 95, 

Poets and literatures, patroniza- 
tion of, 58, 322. 

Poona, 337. 

Pope, 24,154, 348. 

Portugal, Akbar’s relationship 
with, 191. 

Portuguese under the Mughals, 
284, 285, 291, 295. 

Pratapaditya, 284. 

Prayer, Akbar’s regulation on, 


regards change in the language of, 
228 ; Abu Hanifa's suggestion as 
regards the same, 312. 

Price, see David. 

Price-regulation, Aurangzeb’s 
attempt at. 347, 

Priesthood, absence of, in IslSm, 
154, 243 fn2, 348, 349. 

Prisoners, see Jail administration' 

Prophet, see Mutiammad. 

Prostitutes, Akbar’s measure 
against, 198. 

Provincial Government, see 
Mughal. 

Public service, see Mughal. 

Purandar, 263. 

Purushottam, ,200. 

Purushpttam Singh, 215. 

Pushkar, 210. 

QSdS, 24, 97, 102, 139,156, 166, 
175, 176, 179, 180, 250, 261, 265, 
288, 297, 323. 

QSdI-uT-‘Askari, 173, 265. 

Qadi-uT-Jama’at, 166. 

QSdI-uT-QudSt (chief Qadl), 

24, 157, 166-170, 221, 265., 

Qandahar, conquered by HumS- 
yun, 90 ; the apple of discord 
between the Safawls and the 
Timurids, conquered by Persia, 
108 ; surrendered by ‘All MardSn, 
112 ; re-ocupied by persia, 113 ; 
referred to, 9, 44, 187. 

QSnungo, 222," 250. 274. ’ 

Qanungo, K.R., 16. 

Qanun-i-‘Ammah (common law), 
139. 

Q2nun-i-HumSyuni, see Khwand 
Mir 

QSnun-i-ShIhl, 139. 

Qanun-i-‘Urf 139. 

Qara Yusuf, 79. 

Qasba, 174. 
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Qawra (nation), 27. 

Qiwara-u’d-Din Khani DindSr, 
see Brij Bhukhan. 

Qowayidus Sultanat Shah Jahan 
53. 

Qull, see Durgabhan. 

Qull (Muhammad), 281. 

Qullz Khan, Governor of Lahore, 
quarrels with the ‘ Christians, 
291, 294. 

Qur’In, 1, 23, 26, 32,33, 35, 38, 
67, 68, 120, 125, 130, 134, 139, 145, 
150, 200, 211, 213, 238, 241, 242, 
243 fn2, 283, 309,324,330,340 fnl, 
341. 343, 345, 349, 350. 

Quraish, tribe of the Prophet, 
70, 340 fnl. 

Qurashi, 348. 

Qusay, ancestor of the Prophet, 

120 . 

Qutb, 210. 

Qutub-u’d-Din (Sayyid), 224. 

Qutubu*! Mulk, 216 fn3. 

Radha (Hindu Goddess), 276. 

Rlfidl (infidels), 334. 

RSfidl Kush, name of the sword 
of Aurangzeb, 117. 

Rafi’-ud-Din, author of Tadhkira- 
uU-Muluk, 48. 

RaghunSth (Raja), 267, 268. 

Rahim, A., 19. 

Rahman, 18. 

Ral^ullSh Khan, Pay-master 
General of Aurangzeb, 118, 224. 

RaichSnd, author of Usul-i- 
Ghina, 278. 

Rai Singh (RSja), 207, 266, 267. 

Ra’is-ul-AwSl, conception of, 
146, 344, 350. 

Rajab (Muslim festival), 213. 

Rdjan (Hindu title for King), 150. 

Rajauri, 223. 

Rajputs, under the Mughals, 
108, 222, 249, 273, 274, 322-323, 


334; referred to, 6, 7, 9, 26, 61, 
268, 272, 318, 331. 

Rajputana, 335. 

Raj Singh (Rana), 361. 

R^j Tarangini, Persian translation 
of, 195. 

Rakhi (Hindu festival), 208, 
209, 258, 318, 319. 

Rikhi Bhai, relationship of, 
established by Humayun with the 
royal family of Chitor, 319. 

Ram (Raja), 223. 

RSma (Hindu God), 276, 277, 

Ramadan (Muslim festival), 
159 178, 180, 209, 213, 258, 307, 319. 

Ramanuja (Hindu saint), venera¬ 
ted by ‘Azam Khan, 276. 

Ramayana, Persian translation 
of, 105, 277. 

RSm Nabaml (Hindu festival), 
194. 

Ram Singh (Raj2), 262. 

Ranking, G.S.A., 48. 

Rasabhusana, see Ya’qub Khan, 

Rasulid of Yaman, 73, 104. 

Rawzat-u’l-AhbSb, 168. 

Rayae-u’l-Basatin, 279. 

Razi, see Fakhru d-Diii. 

Reformation, 285. 

Rchatsek, &, 48. 

Religions fairs, 51, 227, 336. 

Religions grants, 137, 160, 164, 

221. See also land grants. 

“Religious Policy of the M ughal 
Emperors”, The, see Sarma. 

Religious processions, 44, 180. 

Religious superstitions, 14, 183, 
204. 

Religious toleration, idea of, 
emphasized by AbuT Fadl, 148, 
151 ; Chengiz Khan’s belief in, 
204 ; under the Mughals, 43, 319, 
330-338. 

Remonstrant!, see Pelsaert, 
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Renaissance, 7, 96, 285. 

Revenue, see Finance. 

RisSla-i-Sattariyah, see Nizam- 
u’d-Din Hasan. 

Risala-i-Walldiyah, see Khawajali 
Ahrar. 

Rituals, Akbar’a disregard for, 

200 . 

Roe, Sir Thomas, 45, 25S. 

Rogers, see Alexander. 

Romans, 236, 338. 

Roman Catholic clergy, 24. 

Roman Empire, influance of, on 
the Khilafat,. 126. 

Roshan Amir (MirzS), translator 
of the ParijStaka, 278. 

Roshaniya order, 279. 

Royal Asiatic Society (Bengal), 
36, 37, 38, 45, 51, 5-\ 54, 55, 58, 
59, 62. (London), 11, 57, 60. 

Royal birth-day, celebration of, 
320, 321. see also weighing ceremony. 

Rudolf Acquaviva, leader of the 
Jesuit mission to the court of 
Akbar, 286. 

Rule of Nine, use of, 279. 

Rum, see Constantinople. 

Ruq’3t-i-‘Abul Fadl, 61, 104. 

Ruq’3t-i-‘AlamgIri, 61. 

Russia, 292. 

Ryswick, treaty of, 338. 

Sa’2datmand, see Purushattam 
Singh. 

Sa’adatyar Koka, 163. 

Sa’di, 179. 

Sadiq (Muhammad), author of 
Tarikh-i-Shah Jahan, 50. 

Sadiq Ali, 15, 25. 

SSdiqians, 190. 

Sadr, 97, 102,157-165, 166, 167. 

Sadr-i-]ah2n of Pihani (Mufti- 
u’l-A’zam), 177. 

Sadr JahSn (Sadr-u’s-Sudur), 
163,165. 


Sadr-u’s-Sudur, 24, 157-162, 210, 
221, 262, 348, 346. 

Safar N2mah, see ^Abdu,l Ladf. 

Safawis, oppose Babur, 79 ; the 
rallying point of Shi’ism. 80 ; their 
rivaly with the Timurids, 84, 93, 
106,108, 112, 114-118; matrimonial, 
relationship between the two houses, 
203 fill ; referred to, 5, 21, 49, lOJ, 
148. 

Safinat-u’l AwliyS by DSraShukoh 
36. 

Safiyu’d-Din (Shaikh) of Ardbil, 

86 . 

Sahiibis (Companions of the 
Prophet), 129. 305, 312 fn2, 348. 

Sahu (Raja), 224, 273. 

Sa’id Khan, 112. 

Saif-u’d-Din, supposed author of 
Malfuzat-i- Timuri, 39. 

Saints, veneration for. 204. 

Saksena, Dr. B. P., 16. 

SalSt, see Prayer. 

Sale, 32, 

SaIcti-u*d-Din, 73. 

Salih Harvi (Sadr-u’s-Sudur), 95, 
160,* 

Salili Kambu (Muhammad), 
author of ‘Amal-i-Salih. 51. 

Salim (Prince), 6, 133, 202, 285, 
288, See also Jahangir. 

Salim Chishti (Shaikh), 189, 202. 

Salim the Grim of Constanti¬ 
nople, 81-83. 

Salim the Drunkard, 97. 

Salutation (SSlam), custom of, 
stopped by Aurangzeb. 228. 

Samanids, 127. 

Samarqand, Mughal patrimony 
in. 113. 

Samarra, 3, 

Sambal, 255. 

SSmudrikasastra, 280. 

San a in Arabic 120. 
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Sanga (RanS), 184, 248. 

SangrSm Singli (Rana), see Sanga. 

Sani, see Najm, 

San-i-Julus (Regnal Era), see Era. 

Sankara (Hindu god), 276. 

Sanskrit, cultivation of, in 
Mughal India, 275, 277. 285 fn3, 
286 fn2. 

SanwaldSs (architect), 324. 

Saran, Dr. P., 12, 15. 

Sarandwip (Ceylon), 238. 

Saraswatl (Hindx goddes), 275. 

Sarhind, 263. 

Sarhind, battle of, 94. 

Sarhindi, see IbrShlm. 

Sarkar, Sir J. N., 15, 25, 51, 56, 
60, 62, 174, 226, 323. 

Sarkar and Dutt., 17. 

Sarma, Prof. S. R. 16, 20, 52, 
191. 

Sarmad, punishment of, 35, 168, 
225. 

Sarvadesa-vfttanta-saihgraha, see 
Mahesa Thakur. 

Satl, practice of, regulation of, 
144 fnl, 180, 182 . discouraged by 
Akbar, 198 ; forbidden by Aurangeb, 
228 ; referred to, 143, 214, 250, 316. 

Satnamis, 334. 

Satrunjaya hills, a Jaina place of 
pilgrimage, 257, 331. 

Sat Sai, sec BehSri. 

Saul (a Jewish King), 347. 

Saxons, 26, 

Sayurghal grants, 160, 161 fn2, 
320 fn3. 

Sayyids, 77. 

Sayyid-u’s-SalStln, title, 75. 

Sayyid Ahmad, Indian envoy 
to the Porte, 110. 

Sayyid Jalll (Sadr-u’s-Sudur), 
164,165. 

Schools, see Maktabs and 
Madrasas. 


School of law :— 

Hanali, 35, 37, 141. 

yanball, 237. 

Mllikl, 35, 141, 237. 

Shafn, 141, 237. 

Schools of thought (IslSmic), 148. 
Science, of Historiography, 276. 

Medical, 281. 

Veterinary, 281. 

Script, Akbar’s change as regards, 
195. 

Seal of royalty, see Mughal. 

Sects (Islamic), 35, 96. 

Seljuk Turks, 4. 

Sen, Dr. S. N., 18. 

Sepoy Mutiny» 118. 

Sha’bSn (Muslim festival), 213. 

Shab-i-BarSt (Muslim festival), 
209, 258. 

Shifn, Imam, 34, 130. 141, 234, 
235, 237, 302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 308. 

Shafn, see school of law. 

Snih ‘AbbHs, see ‘AbbSs. 

Shahid, 246. 

ShShi Mosque, 230. 

Sh5h IsmS’il, see IsmS’il. 

ShHh JahSn, his relation with 
Constantinople, 109-110 ; with Persia, 
112-113 ; revives the department 
of the Sadr, 164 ; his charities, 164 ; 
religious views, 211-218 ; dispensa¬ 
tion of justice, 252 ; iconoclastic 
zeal, 258-259 ; continues the practice 
of appointing Hindus to the public 
service, 267-268 ; Rajput policy 
272-273; treatment of the Chris¬ 
tians, 290, 295-296 ; quarrels with 
the Portuguese, 291; his social 
intercourse with the Bundelas, 319 ; 
art and grandeur, 332 ; liberal and 
national outlook, 333 ; attitude to 
Jains, 336, 336 fn3 ; claim to Divine 
Right Kingship, 111, 217, 344 ; 

referred to, 21, 25, 28, 43, 44, 50, 51. 
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52, 53, 54, 55, 87 fnl, 92, 114,115, 
115 fn2, 132, 133, 132. 138 fn, 151, 
165, 220, 264, 278, 283, 284, 314 fn3, 
318 fn3, 338, 346. 

ShSh Mansur (Diwan), 192, 

Shah Mirza Lahori, 215. 

ShHh Nawaz Khan, author of 
Ma’athir-u’l-Umara, 59* 

Shah Quil, 223. 

Stiah Rukh, son of Timur, 79. 

Shah Safi, 112. 

Sh2h SujS, 76, 

Shah Tahmasp, see Tahmasp. 

Shalbani Khan (Uzbeg), rival of 
Bsbur. killed at the battle of Merv, 
81. 

ShaibSaids, 79. 

Shaikh-u4-Islam. character of 
the office, 119, 156, 156 In 1 ; Title 
conferred on *Abdu’llah Suitanpuri, 
168. 

Shaikh Zain (Sadr), 255* 

Shaiystah Khan, SubadSr of 
Bengal, 290, 297. 

Shambhuji (Raja). 223, 338, 

Shamsher Beg, 223, 

Shar\ Shar’iat, conception 122.166 
178 ; maintenence of, a function of 
the Mughal King, 136; place of, in 
the Islamic state. 140, 150-151 ; 
referred to, 1, 7,19, 23. 35, 38. 121, 
220, 347. 

Sharif of Makkah, Aurangzeb.s 
correspondence with, 113-114 ; Shah 
Jahan sends money to, 213 ; referred 
to, 24. 

Shaving, practice of, 196. 

Shea and Troyer, 36. 

Sher Shah, defeats HumSyun, 
88 ; appoints Hindus in his army, 
270 ; anticipates the Mughals, 327 ; 
his conception of state, 251, 329; 
referred to, 16, 97, 175, 248. 

Sherwani, H. K., 18, 19. 


Shi’ah. Shi’ism, patronized by 
Shah Isma’il. 80 ; persecuted by 
Salim the Grim, 82 ; Babur’s and 
Humayun’s attitude to, 84, 86, 184, 
182 ; under the Mughals, Io2, 103 fn 
1. 108, 109, 112, 113, 117, 148, 190. 
216. 219fn2, 224, 334, 335 ; referred 
to, 4, 9, 22, 35, 49, 84, 106, 127. 

Shr-i-Taj, 82, 187, 

Shirk, 243, 255. 

Shivaji, 18, 337. 

Shivaratri ‘(Hindu festival), 194, 
209, 258, 319. 

Sialkot, Hindu religious fair at, 
336, 

Siddiqi, Dr. M., 275. 

Siddhanta Siromani of Bhaskara- 
charya, Persian translation of, 279. 

Siddhanta-tattva-viveka of 
Kamalakara, 280. 

Siddhi Chandra (a Jain saint), 
honoured by Jahangir. 207. 

Sidi ‘Ali Pasha, a Turkish envoy, 
42, 93. 

Sijdah (prostration), custom of, 
re-introduced by Akbar, 196 ; 
continued by JahSngir, 208 ; stopped 
by Shsh JahSn, 212. 

Sikandar Lodi, 175, 199. 

Sikhs, under the Mughals, 190, 
206, 330, 334 ; referred to 9, 18, 51, 
263. 

Silk, use of, permitted by Akbar, 
196. 

Sind, 240. 310. 328. 

Sindi, see MuLiibb ‘Ali. 

Siyal Koti Mai, Mathnavi-writer 
276. 

Siyar-u’l-Mutakhkharin, see 
GhulSm Hussain KhSn TabatabS’i. 

Siysasat Namah, 129, 147, 170, 
344. 

SiyasatuT Madaniyah, 129, 146, 
344. 
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Siy 3 sat-u’l-Muluk by Al MSwar- sed by Salim the Grim of Constanti- 
j ^29 nople against Shah IsmS’il of Persia, 

’ Slaves, employed in the Mughal 82; Babur’s andHumSyun’s attitude 

harem, 292; their states in the to, 84, 86, 184, 185 ; uuder the 
Islamic state, 303. Mughals, 102, 103 fn 1, 109, 112, 117, 


Slave rulers, condition of 
Hindus under, 244. 

ShamS’il-u’n-Nabi, 168. 

Smith, V. A., 13, 17, 42, 61, 192, 
330,34^. 

SobhS ChSnd (Raj). 268. 

Sokoli (Vizier), 191, 

Spain, 4, 166, 234. 

&ingSr-darpana, see ‘Azam Khan. 
Stamp duty, 184. 

Stewart, 46. 

Subadar, 24,174, 179-180, 268, 
Sudama (priest), 337. 

Sufism, Origin of, 126 ; a meeting 
ground for Hindus and Muslim in 
Mughal India, 278-279 ; referred to, 

7, 96, 242, 244. 

Sufis, under the Mughals, 148. 
190. 219 fn 2, 225. 

Sujan Rai Khattrl, author of 
KhulSsat-u 1-TawIrlkh, 51. 

Sukla, see MathurS Nath. 
Sulaiman (SultSn of Constanti¬ 
nople), 105. 

Sulaiman (Kararani) of Bengal, 
189. 

SulaimSn (Nadvl), 279. 337. 
Sulh-i-kul (Peace with all), 
doctrine of, enunciated by Shaikh 
‘Abdu’l Latif, 151 fn 1. 

Sultanate India, 17, 159, 175, 
328. see also Turko-Afgbans, 

Sultan Hussain, 80. 
Suluk-u’l‘Muluk by Abi’r Rabl, 
128. 

Suluk-u 1-Muluk by Fadl, 38. 
Suluk-ul-SSltanat, 39, 

Sunnah, 1. 

Sunni, Sunnism, cause of, espou- 


141, 190, 216 fn 3, 220, 224, 227, 334 ; 
referred to, 9, 22, 35, 37, 48, 106. 
Sun-worship, 194. 

Surs anticipated the Mughals, 
270, 327, 329. 

Suraka, treaty of, 270. 

SurdSs (saint), 324, 

Surgery department, 266. 

Surgeons, 281. 

Surl, see Vijayasen. 

Surja devi, daughter of Dahir, 
king of Sind, 310. 

Susruta (ancient Indian medical 
writer), 281. 

Syed Ahmad Khan (Sir), 57. 

Syria. 4, 13- 301, 306. 
Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, see Niz3m- 
u’d-Dln Ahmad Bakshl. 

Tabataba’l, see Ghulam Hussain 
Khan. 

Tadhkirat-i-Waqi’St, see Jauhar. 
Tadhkirat-u'bMuluk, see Rafi'- 
u’d-Dln. 

TadhkirSt u’l-UmarS, 58, 337. 
Tafslr (Commentary on the 

Qur'an), 33. 

Tahawl, 305. 

Tahir, see T nay at Kh3n. 

Tahir Sindi, 34. 

TabmSsp, ShSh of Persia, wel¬ 
comes Bair^m Khan, 88 ; renders 
military assistance to Humlyun, 
90 ; honours BairSm, 91 ; flattered 
by the Timurid reconquest of 
Hindustan, 94 ; his attitude to 
the Sunni opposition to Bair^m, 
leading to the latter’s fall, 95; 
sends embassy to Constantinople, 
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97; his murder, 98; honours HajI 
Koka, 187; referred to, 46, 86, 
101, 108, fnl, 115, 133, 191. 

Tajild-u"! Bukhari, see Al- 

BukharL 

T3j-u’d-Dln, 196, 277. 

Takhallus, see Pen name. 

Takht-i-Khilafat (Babur’s capital) 
185. 

Takht-i-Tau’s. see Peacock- 

throne. 

Tanasukhia order, 279. 

Tan-Daft2r (Official Record), 
168. 

Tansen (musician), 324. 

Tarbiyat Kh2n, Aurangzeb’s 
envoy to the Persian court, 116. 

Tarlkh-i-Alfl, 195. 

TSrlkh-i-Dl’udl, 175. 

T2rlkh-i-Ferishtah, 50. 

Tarlkh-i-Firuz ShSthi, 255. 

Tarlkh-i-Nizami, see Tabapatti- 
Akbarl. 

Tarlkh-i-S2lim Shihl 50. 

Tarlkh-i-Shah Jahln, see Sadiq. 

Tauhid-i-Ilahl, see Monotheism. 

Tavernier, 44, 45. 

Tawq (Garland), 167. 

Telegu language, official patron¬ 
age to, 321. 

Temples, Jahangir permits the 
building of, 208 ; built during the 
reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, 
256-257; Dlrls patronage to, 259 ; 
patronized even by Aurangzebi 
337; referred to, 42, 53. 

Temple-destruction, 43 , 44 , 58 
184, 210. 214, 255, 256, 258. 259* 

260-263, 329, 329 fn2, 335. 

Temple, R.C., 45. 

Ten Commandments, 201 . 

Thaneswar, Hindu religious fair 
at, 336. 

Thatta, 257, 


Thau*m (fast), 198. 

Theocracy, meaning of the word, 
347; the Mughal State not an 
example of, 348-352. 

Theology, study of, Akbar’s 
change as regards, 195. 
Theologians, see ‘Uiama‘. 

Thevenot, 177, 290, 291. 

Tlka (investiture) ceremony, 
218, 229, 273. 

Tuka Ram, 276, 282. 

Tilak Chand, 336. 

Timur, assumes the title of 
Khalifah, 77 ; divides his empire 
amongst his sons, 78 ; ephemerality 
of his political conquests, 79 ; his 
religious belief, 85 fnl ; referred 
to, 6, 21, 25, 39, 40, 83, 84, 85,101. 

Tiniurids, Babur restore the 
glory of, 79, 83 ; enter into rivalry 
with the Safawls, 84, 93, 106, 108, 
112, 114-118 ; evidence of friendly 
relationship between the two houses 
203 fn4 ; rivalry with ‘UthmSnlis, 
84, 101-102, 104-106, 109-110, 114; 
referred to, 5, 8, 21, 60. 337. 344. 

Titles, conferring of, a special 
privilege of the monarch, 137 fn4 ; 
Akbar’s regard for religious senti¬ 
ments in the matter of bestowing 
195 ; for Hindu poets, 322. 

Titus, 238, 

Todarananda RasaratnSkara,^ see 
Pahar Sayyid. 

Todar Mai (Raja), 160, 266. 
Toleration, see Religions. 

Tomb of Muhammad, 229. 

Trade and commerce, imposition 
of discriminating regulations on 
Hindus by Aurangzeb, a hindrance 
to. 315. 

Transoxiana, 9, 77, 216 fn3. 
Travelling mosque of Akbar, 
199. 
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Tripathi, R.P., 17. 348. 

Triple Faith, the basis of the 
Islamic Brotherhood, 120. 

Tughluqs, 74, 197 fn3. 245. 
Tuhfat-u’i-HiDd, see Mirza Khan 
Tuhfat-u’l-Mu’minIn, 281. 

Tull DSn, see weighing ceremony 
Tulsi plant, belief in its holiness, 
204. 

TulsidSs (Saint). 324. 

Turks, infuse a new vigour into 
Islam, 128 ; referred to, 4, 5, 6, 
274, 317. 

Turki language, the native tongue 
of the Mughals, 6 ; cultivation 
of. in Mughal India. 274. 

Turko-Afghans. their attitude 
to the Dhimmis, 241-246 : 
referred to, 282. 314, 337, 342. 
TuzuSi" BSburlj 40, 
Tuzuk-i-Jah3ngM, 51, 57, 331. 
‘Ubaid-u’llah KhSn (Uzbeg), 38, 
Ubaid-u’llah Kh3n. 82. 

Udaipur, 261. 262, 273. 

Udai Ssgar lake (Udaipur). 262, 
Ujjain, 257, 261. 

‘UlamS’, organization of, by 
Khalifah ‘Umar. 23; their prepon¬ 
derance under the ‘Abbasids gives 
a new orientation to the institution 
of the KhilSfat, 70 ; meaning of 
the word, 153; their status in the 
Islamic polity, 153-157, 166, 243 fn2, 
326, 345, 348, 349, 350; position 
under the Mughals 24, 175, 221, 
252,283,347,351. 

UmSnanda temple (Assam), 
Aurangzeb’s patronage to, 337. 

‘Umar I (Khalifah), organizes the 
Arabs into a standing militia. 2 ; 
creates the institution of ‘Ulama’, 
23 ; Commands the army of the 
faithful and styles himself according¬ 
ly, 69 ; enters into a covenant with 


the Dhimmis, 143, 315 fn3 ; founds 
the Dar-ul-lftS, 176 ; his view on 
the State-treasury, 187 ; attitude 
to the Dhimmis, 232, 235, 269 ; 
refuses the Jeziah offered by the 
people of Cyprus, 301 ; fixes the 
rate of the Jeziah, 305 ; referred to, 
78. 125, 302, 304, 308, 325. 346. 

‘Umar II, grants Waqfs to the 
Christian Church. 234 ; his attitude 
to the Dhimmis, 234, 235. 325 ; 
referred to, 3. 

‘Umar KhSn, 210. 

‘Umar KhSyyam, 280. 

‘Uma>yad (Khalifah), 300. 

‘Umayyads, their rise marks the 
beginning of the regal period of 
Isliim, 3 ; the KhilSfat under their 
regime, 70; referred to, 26, 125. 
126, 330, 342, 

Ummat. 120. 

Upldhy^ya, see Nayansukh. 

‘Uqaz 120. 

Urdu language, cultivation of, 
275, 321. 

Usul-i-China, see Raichand. 

Usury, practice of, an irreligious 
one in Isl3m, 179 ; permitted by 
Akbar, 193. 

‘UthmSn (Khalifah), 3, 32, 304. 

‘UthmSn ibii Hanifl agent of 
Khalifah ‘Umar in Iraq, 308. 

'UthmSnli Turks, rise of. after 
the fall of the ‘Abb2sids, 81 ; enter 
into rivalry with the Safawis, 82 ; 
secure the surrender of the Egyptian 
‘Abb3sid, 83 ; rivalry with the 
Timurids, 84, 101-105, 104-106, 

109-110, 114 : referred to, 5, 8, 21, 
42, 79, 92, 93. 

Vaidyaka, see Lullamas. 

Vakil, 167. 

Vambery, 42. 

VedSntism, 279, 
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Vetrinary science, see science. 

Vijayasen Suri, 203. 

Vikram (Genetai), 270. 

Vikramjit(Rcijl), 267. 

Viswanath temple (Benares), 
destroyed by Aurangzeb, 261. 

Wahed Husain, 15, 18, 19. 

Wak!l-i-Shar’, 351. 

Waltd ibn Ukbah 270. 

Waqfs (Endowments), grant of 
a function of the Mughal King; 
QSdis charged with the supervision 
of 168, 170. 

WSqi’ah Navis, 10, 50, 52, 56. 

W^qi’ah-Niger, 62. 

Waqi’St i, ‘Alamglrl, 143. 

WSritb (Muhammad), author of 
BSdshSh Namah, 54, 55. 

, Weighing ceremony, 44, 137 fn 
4 , 218, 228, 320. 

Wensinck, 34 

Williams, R. B., 40. 

Wine, Babur’s addiction to, 183 
184 : Akbar’s regulation on the sale 
of, 193, see also Drinking. 

Winfield, 5, 34. 

Wismar, 348, 352. 

Withington, 45. .. 

Women, status of, in the mughal 
polity and in Islam, 133, 133 fn 
2,174. 

Xavier (Father), 199, 203, 205, 
286 fn 2 

Yaliya, 307 

YahyS PSshH, 114. 

Yamin-u’d-DowlSh, title, 73, 108. 

Yamin-u’l KhilSfSt, 74. 


Ya’qub Khan, author of Rasa- 
bhusana, 276. 

Yathrib, Jewish colony of, 

granted charter by the Prophet^ 123. 
Yoga, practised by Akbar, 194 ; 
JahSngir’s belief in, 208 ; NizSm- 
u’d-Dln Hasan’s composition 

on, 278. 

Yogabasista, Persian translation 
of 195. 

Yusuf. 18. 

Yusuf Ali, 32, 33. 

Yusuf bin Tashfin of Spain, 73. 
Zafar Hasan (Muhammad), 51 
Zahiruddin Faruki, 15, 22, 

226, 336. 

Zain KhSn (Shaikh), governor 
of Babur, 184. 

Zakat (Charity), an Islamic 
religious rite, 155, 187, 198, 

199, 309, 315. 

Zaminbus, custom of, 196 

196 fn2, 212 fn2. 

Zarrin Khila‘t (golden robe), 167, 
Zcbu’nnisa, poet, 264 fnl. 

Zend Avesta, translation of, 195. 
Zich-i-Mirz3i, see Fathu’llah 

Shiv^lzi. 

Zinda Pirl Aurangzeb. 

Zoo of t)h{5h JahtSn, 216 fn2 
Zoroastrians, Zoroastrianism, 
position of, under the Mughals, 194. 

Zubdat-u’l-QawlInln, see Har- 
sukh RSi. 

Zubdat-u’l-TawjIrikh, see Mula- 
khkhas-u’t-TawSrikh. 
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Page 

Read 

instead of 

9 

and 

Lind 

11 

comprehensive 

Comprehcansive 

45 

fiukluyt 

liuhliuyt 

48 

par 

per 

48 

dared not 

dared not to 

59 

Bani Prosad 

Baini Prasad 

6o 

possesses 

processes 

61 

Ruq'at 

Ruqa'at 

68 

Khalifah 

Khaliah 

72 

grew up, 

grow up 

74 

Khalifah^ 

Khalifah 

75 

distinction- ■ 

distinction 

75 

ccntaries and a half 

half centuries 

78 

interpreters 

interpretors 

80 

Rumi 

Rnmi 

83 

Islamic brotherhood^ 

brotherhood' namely 

86 

of eit 

of it 

87 

preceded 

precesded 

95 

political 

politieul 

96 

counteract 

conutetact 

96 

The 

Tnc 

100 

laid 

laid 

101 

alliance 

alliance 

102 

would 

woud 

103 

contemporary 

contemporarry 

103-ri.l. 

Bad 1 

Bad II 
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Read 

instead of 

107 

niaykum 

niaykum ni 

108 

Rajput 

Raiput 

109 

two 

to 

111 

ever 

over 

112 

possession 

prossession 

113 

mcinoevrcd 

manoeuvred 

116 

unworthy of 

unworthy 

116-ri. 1 

Chauvelier 

chanavelier 

135 

cowed down 

cowed 

135 

also iussued 

alsoissued 

142 

administered 

administrd 

144 

cash with the 

case the with 

158 

Mufti 

Muftli 

160 

inquiry 

inquirty 

161-rio.2 prominent 

prominent 

167-rio.l 

secrecy 

secrecy 

185 

information 

informatian 

187 

of, acceptance 

af, acceptance 

190 

permissibility 

perimissibity 

195 

ntharva Veda 

ntharva Veda 

195 

as denouncement 

asdenouncemc 

209 

disbelieved 

desbelieved 

212 

tendencies 

tendencies 

215 

captured 

captureed 

217 

vegitables 

vegitabels 

228 

enuchs 

ennuchs 

234 

technical terms 

tcchnipaterms 

235 

Qur'an 

Qa'ran 

238 

India 

india 

249 

violence 

violence 

254 

grievances 

griavencess 
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262-3 iconoclastic 
275 standard 

280 Sawai Raja 
283 at once 

283 when their politics 

283 The 

285 impression 

286 interpreters 

295 became. 

296 sympathetic 

309 they 

318 a mark 

318 Macaulay 

321 entertaining 
325 expression 

329 The 

329-N. 2 5hcr Shah's 
332 Diwan-i-'flm 
334 infidels 

334 the 

336 build 

336-ri. 2 Maclagan 

337 administration 

338 Mediaeval 

341 Khalifah 


peculier 
iconololastic 
standared 
Mirza Raja 
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when they their politics 
Tthe 

inpression 

interpreters 

became 

sympathetic 

the they 

amarh 

Maccaulay 

entertaning 

expressien 

the 

Sher Shahs 

Diwan-Hm 

infinels 

The 

buiid 

Maclgan 

administraion 

mediaval 

Rhalifah 




